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EDITORS. 


The large addition to the list 
of The Christian Union, and consequent de. 
mand for back numbers of the paper, has 
erhausted the supply, and readers who have 
copies of the issue of January 15 (No, 3), 
and are willing to part with them, will con- 
fer a favor by mailing them to this office. 


OUTLOOK. 


HE English anxiety about the safety of General 

Stewart and his command was relieved, last 
week, by full dispatches from General Wolseley. After 
the battle reported last week the Arabs contested 
every foot of ground with a resolution and persist- 
ency very unusual in desert warfare. After a suc- 
cession of engagements General Stewart reached the 
Nile, and on the 19th of January fought another 
brief but severe engagement about three miles from 


YORK, 


the river. The Arab fire was el iia and 
among the wounded was the English commander 
himself, who seems to have sustained a severe, but 
not dangerous, injury. The British troops were 
formed in a square, and advanced to meet the onset 
of the enemy, who rushed down upon them cheering 
and shouting, and retired under the heavy fire, leav- 
ing five Emirs and 250 men dead on the field, besides 
a large number wounded. The British suffered 
severely themselves, among the killed being Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Herbert, special correspondents of 
two London newspapers. Two days later a reconnais- 
sance of Metemneh revealed the fact that the Arabs 
are well intrenched in the aity, behind defenses in 
good condition. The next day a detachment of Gen- 
eral Gordon’s troops—500 in number—reinforced 
Stewarm'’s command, and an attack on Metemneh will 
probably be the next step in the campaign. General 
Gordon is found to be not only safe, but vigorously 


aggressive, and declares—if reports can be trusted— P 


that he could hold out indefinitely at Khartoum. 
The position of that city, in the angle between the 
two rivers, which are commanded by English gun- 
boats, is very favorable for long defense; while the 
territory which can be defended by the English is 
large enough in extent and fertile enough to furnish 
provision for them for an indefinite length of time. 
It is believed that the ‘‘ false prophet ” has forces of 
about 6,000 around the city. 


So far Russia has been the only great power not 
actively engaged in the division of Africa. We have 
reported from time to time the various claims, colo- 
nizations, and annexationsof France. Germany, Italy, 
and England in the Dark Continent. So far Ruasia 
has stood aloof, contenting herself apparently with the 
steady extension of her empire in Asia ; but the temp- 
tation has proved too great, and an agitation has been 
started in Moscow, having for its object the establish- 
ment of a Russian protectorate over parts of Abyssinia 
for the double purpose of raising the Russian flag 
on African soil, and of securing some control of the 
Red Sea, which is the highway between Russia and 
her distant possessions in Farther Asia. There is 
abundance of combustible material in these African 
complications, entirely apart from that most perplex- 
ing of problems, the relation of England to Egypt. 
Even the lesser powers are stirred toaction. Spain is 
reported to have seized upon territory between the 
border of Morocco and the Senegal, and Italy has 
just sent out an expedition to Asab Bay, on the coast 
of the Red Sea. This expedition sails to punish the 
natives for a series of attacks upon travelers and 
merchants in that ierritory, and its departure has 
had the effect of creating a popular sentiment 
throughout Italy in favor of the annexation of Trip- 
oli. Facts seem to indicate some sort of an under- 
standing between the Italian and English Govern- 
ment, Italy apparently supporting English diplo- 
macy on the Egyptian question in the councils with 
the great powers, and England agreeing not to inter- 
fere with the designs of Italy. The annexation of 
Tripoli would go far to restore among the Italians 
the prestige whieh the Italian Government lost by 
allowing the French to cajole and hoodwink it until 
Tunis was safe in the hands of French troops. 


Mr. Gladstone's letter, republished i in this issue of 
The Christian Union from the New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
of last Sunday, is another evidence, not only of the 
pure and permanent moral quality of his leadership, 
but of his statesmanlike grasp of large conditions of 
society. His noble tribute to Washington has all the 
more weight coming from a man to whom history 
will accord a position hardly less exalted in respect 
to high and disinterested moral leadership and pub- 
lic service ; while what he says about the combined 
influence of the two great English-speaking peoples 
stands in large contrast with the petty criticisms of 
some English writers on America, and the small dem- 
agogism of some American politicians toward Eng- 
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land. What is needed to give this international com- 
ity full weight and the commanding influence which 
it will poasess is the burial of old animosities, and 
an intelligent endeavor to recognize that which is 
best in both nations. It is only necessary, as the Eng- 
lish Premier says, that we should be true and loyal 
to our traditions, and the English to theirs, in order te 
bring both nations together as a great working and 
regulative force in tlre future civilization of the 
world. 


Violence begets violence, and careful readers of 
recent events were not surprised, on opening the news- 
papers Monday morning, to read that dynamite or 
some other explosive of high power had been used in 
this city at an early hour Sunday morning. Political 
reasons for anch outbreaks do not exist here, but of 
social and commercial occasions of enmity there are 
not a few. In this instance the violence was directed 
at Garry Brothers, retail dry-goods merchants, on 
the south west corner of Grand and Allen Streets, in this 
city, and the cxplosion took place about two o’clook 
Sunday morning, totally destroying the large show 
window, tearing out the woodwork at the side and a 
portion of the floor, and doing still more serious dam- 
age im the store of Ridley & Oo., in Allen Street. 
Garry Brothers have recently had trouble with some of 
their employees, and it is supposed that the explosion 
was planned by some one of the persons whose enmity 
has been aroused. If this act of violence was not 
unexpected, still less surprising was the attempted 
assassination of the notorious O'Donovan Rossa in 
front of the Stewart Building, Broadway and Oham- 
bers Street, in this city, Monday afternoon. His as- 
sailant was a remarkably cool and self-possessed 
woman, who declares that she committed the act be- 
cause she thought Rossa ‘‘too bad a man to live.” 
Much as those who believe in law and order under 
all circumstances may regret this act of violence, 
they cannot fail to see that it is the legitimate out- 
come of the gospel of murder which Kossa has been 
preaching for a number of years past. 


The latest dynamite outrage in England, and some 
of the aceompanying dynamit talk in this country, 
has at last aroused public sentiment to the nature, 
extent, and danger of this latest development of 
the latent barbarism in man, and at least three State 
legislatures have taken the matter up seriously— 
those of Pennsylvania, Conneeticut, and New York— 
and are discussing measures to repress and prevent 
like outrages in the future. The New York bill makes 
it a penal offense to make or sell any explosive com- 
pounded for the purpose of injury to person or proper- 
ty, or to contribute or solicit money for such a purpose ; 
it also makes it a penal offense to manufacture, 
store, sell, buy, or move such compounds, without 
a license first obtained, and a record kept of every 
person to whom the sale is made. The specific pro- 
visions of the law proposed in Connecticut we have 
not seen; Dut we judge from abbreviated reports 
that they are analogous. In Pennsylvania the 
Legislature has got no further than to consider resoln- 
tions on the subject. Site regulation is usefal ; if 
for no other purpose, because it bears a public 
testimony against this new crime; but regulations 
confined in their qperation by State lines are not 
really adequate to prevent dynamite explosions. It 
is doubtful, however, what Federal legislation ean 
do. The New York ‘‘ Herald ™ specifies two clauses 
of the Constitution under which Congress might 
legislate: the first, giving it power over foreiga 
commerce ; the second, giving it power to define and 
punish effenses agamst the law of nations. To 
these we may add the clause giving it authority 
to regulate inter-State commerce. But neither of 
these clauses gives Congress authority to regulate 
the manufacture or sale of dynamite, and it is only 
by requiring the manufacture to be done by licensed 
persons that the offense can really be reached. This 
subject, like that of divorce, is one that ealls for 
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conjoint action by the States, or for an enlargement 
of the legislative powers of Congress over the Nation. 
The solicitation of funds for dynamiteurs might well 
be made criminal, though this wouid probably only 
have the effect to prevent public solicitation for that 
avowed purpose. 


Two plans are proposed for securing to the United 
States the payment of the debt due to it by the 
Union VPacitic; one, in the nature of an extended 
mortgage over brauch lines to secure the payment 
of bonds which divide the sum due into 120 
semi-annual payments, is proposed by the 
Senate Committee ; the other, originated by Mr. 
Gould and strongly indorsed by Mr. C. F. Adams, 
Jr., proposes to employ the surplus earnings of the 
road in the construction of auxiliary lines, to be made 
a special security for the payment of the debt. Which 
of these methods gives the greatest promise of pay- 
ment to the Government we shall not attempt even 
to consider; it isenough for us that it is at last 
apparently definitely settled that the United States is 
to be paid by its dilatory and, apparently, hitherto 
dishonest debtor. 

The President's proclamation to squatters in the 
Indian Jerritory to leave it having been disregarded, 
troops have been ordered out to enforce the require- 
ment. The settlers are said to be armed and to pur- 
pose resistance; and the Secretary of War has or- 
dered a reinforcement of the troops, in order to make 
resistance evidently hopeless. The two bodies are, 
at this writing, facing each other, and a collision 
seems imminent. The squatters claim somesort of 
legal justification, of course ; and it is said that the 
inhabitauts on the frontier sympathize with them, 
which is probable, as the frontier generally sympa- 
thizes with raids on the Indians. We hardly think a 
serious rencoutre probable ; but there may be enough 
show of resistance to give force to the dormant agi- 
tation for the abolition of the Reservation. If so, it 
will be a very bad way of furthering a very good ob- 
jeet. It has already been suggested in Congress to 
find another territory to take the place of the Indian 
Territory ; but this would only postpone, for one year 
or ten, the inevitable. Barbarism has norights that 
civilization is bound to respect ; and the sooner Con- 
gress realizes this fundamental principle, acts upon 
it, and sweeps away the last vestige of a reservation 
boundary, giving all Indians their lands in severalty, 
and opening all territory to actual settlers, the 
better for both the Indian and the white race. A 
movement in the right direction was an amendment 
offered last week in the House of Kepresentatives to 
the Indian bill, which brings the Indian under the 
protection of the laws and renders him amenable to 
its penalties. 


Mayor Grace, of New York City, who seems to be 
honestly purposed to enforce the excise laws, is re- 
ported as recommending a change in the Sunday 
laws so as to allow the open sale of beer and ale on 
Sunday after church hours. This is allowed in Eng- 
land, and, according to the New York ‘* Herald,” the 
suggestion meets with favor in some unexpected 
quarters. It is not a novel plan, and the experience 
of other countries does not recommend it. The en- 
larged facilities for the sale of ale and beer provided 
some years ago at Mr. Gladstone's suggestion, as a 
means of supplanting the whisky shops, operated only 
to increase their patronage ; and the grocers’ license 
ig reported by careful students of its effects to have 
operated directly to increase, perceptibly and seri- 
ously, drunkenness among women. Some years ago, 
when a Sunday closing movement was inaugurated in 
Great Britain, the Dean of Canterbury made a can- 
vass among the poorer families in that city, with the 
result of a practically unanimous petition against 
Sunday sales by the wives and mothers of the patrons 
of the shops. The less beer the poor man drinks the 
better off he is; and if the Sunday sale of beer and 
ale is permitted, either the consciences of the liquor 
sellers or the eyesight of the police will have to im- 
prove very greatly to prevent rum and whisky going 
over the same counter. What we want is not more 
drink, but better and cheaper food ; not shops te 
draw men away from home, but tenements that can 
be made attractive homes, and a practical education 
that will teach both men and women to make them 
attractive. 7 


The Forestry Commissioners in New York State have 
for some time been considering the best methods of 
preserving our forests from destruction, and have 


embodied their results in a report to the New York 
Legislature, which ought to be studied with care by 
all citizens. The report declares that fires are slowly 
and surely destroying the Adirondack forests, and 
will exterminate them if not checked ; that private 
ownership means permanent destruction; that the 
State must eventually secure absolute control by 
absolute ownership, but that practical difficulties in 
the way of State ownership as a present remedy are 
insuperable ; and that meanwhile a non-partisan and 
unpaid Commission, with a salaried Forest Warden 
their appointee, should be trusted with the charge of 
lands now owned or to be acquired by the State, 
which are now going to waste for want of care. This 
is certainly a step in the right direction, and one 
| which the Legislature ought to take at once. But 
is it quite certain thatthe State must own the forests 
if it would protect them‘ Modern political economy 
has abandoned as indefensible the idea that any 
man may do what be will with hisown. For either 
the States or the Nation to own all the forest lands 
would be quite impracticable; but it ought to put 
guards about them all. The Nation might at once 
take off all duty from lumber—admitting Canadian 
lumber free. We certainly do not need to givea 
premium to induce the cutting of timber; and it is 
far better that we should buy Canadian lumber now 
at our price, tban wait till we have exbausted ours, 
and then buy her lumber at her price. Then each 
State might by law regulate the size of trees that 
may be cut down, the proportion to the acre, ete., 
and appoint Forest Wardens to see that these regula- 
tions are not violated or evaded. We have as much 
right to forbid the cutting*of timber on private land, 
at a public loss, as to forbid the shooting of game ; 
and the one law could probably be as easily en- 
forced as the other. At ‘least the experiment might 
be tried. The leaving of fires burning in the forest, 
whether by tourist or logger, ought also to be a 
penal offense; and the penalty should be heavy. 
The offense is now common and the results disas- 
trous. 


One of the members of the Board of Managers of 
the House of Refuge has prepared, at the request of 
the Board, a statement of the objections to the so- 
called Freedom of Worship bill now before the New 
York Legislature, and heretofore referred to in these 
columns. The entire document is too long to be 
transferred to our pages, but we print elsewhere so 
much of it as states the issue; the statement appears 
to us admirably clear, and sufficiently conclusive 
without adding in detail the objections. The question 
is not a merely Stale or local one. ur policy hith- 
erto in this country has been to maintain our public 
institutions free from hierarchical interference, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, and we have 
believed that it was possible to teach so much of the 
Christian religion as is necessary to good citizenship 
without entering upon the theological and ecclesias- 
tical questions which divide Christendom. The pres- 
ent bill assumes this not to be true, aims to introduce 
sectarian doctrine and worship into a non-sectarian 
institution, and would erect a kind of temple to Pan, 
where all religious faiths may be taught and all relig- 
ious ceremonies practiced, in lieu of a religious teach- 
ing which ignores them all. It is to be added that 
this is not demanded by any denomination, not even 
by the Roman Catholics, but only by a party within 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


An extraordinary illustration of the modern news- 
paper dectrine that every politician is to be presumed 
guilty until he is proved innocent is afforded by the 
Chicago ‘‘ Advance,” which insists that itis the duty 
of St. John to vindicate himself from the charges of 
corruptly offering to sell out, by suing for libel. 
When this suggestion was made in the New York 

“Tribune,” it did not call for reply; for the New 
York ‘‘Tribune” would presume St. John guilty even 
after he had been proved innocent ; but in a Chris- 
tian newspaper which gave Mr. St. John a quasi sup- 
port it becomes a sign of the times. The truth is 
that unproved accusation is no more significant in a 
newspaper paragraph than in a street talk; that 
scandal and gossip are no more reputable in print 
than at the tea-table ; that no man is ever bound to sue 
for libel, and that the circumstances must be very ex- 
traordinary which can justify a Christian in dropping 
other and more important work to seek self-vindica- 
tion by that process; that it may be sometimes the 
duty of the State to prosecute for libel, because it is 
sometimes the duty of the State to defend its citizens 


from wrong, but this is a duty so entirely abandoned 


in our time that it is useless to urge it; and that in 
this particular case, the only probable effect of a 
suit for libel by Mr. St. John would be to keep it before 
the people that he had been under accusation, and to 
give him at Jast a disagreement of the jury ora ver. 
dict for nominal damages. The general judgment 
of the average American jury is that if any man’s 
reputation ix injured by a newspaper scandal it never 
was worth much. 


The proposed presentment of the Rev. K. Heber 
Newton for ecclesiastical trial, on account of heret 
ical teaching, is revived. He is credited by the news 
papers with having said in his pulpit that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is ‘‘ utterly grotesque, if not a sort of 
midsummer night's dream, for which Christianity is 
indebted to the influences of Egyptian, and probably 
Hindoo, speculations in the early church ;" and that 
the doctrine of original sin is ‘‘ contrary to science, 
revealed truth, and the genius and spirit of religion.” 
We should wish to see his whole sermon before offer 
ing any criticism upon apy part of it, since we have 
long since learned that no falsehood is easier or more 
misleading than that which justifies itself by a liberal 
use of quotation marks. What are the proper condi. 
tions of ministerial fellowship in a Protestant church 
is a question not easily answered. Dr. Howard 
Crosby has inveighed in terms nearly as vigorous 
against the traditional view of the twonatures united 
in Christ as the God-man, and yet has been Moder 
ator of the Presbyterian (ieneral Assembly. Three 
principles are, however, we think, very clear: First, 
that no man isa Protestant minister, or should re 
inain in a Protestant pulpit, who refuses to accept 
the Bible asa final and authoritative standard on al! 
questions of faith and practice; second, that on a 
trial for heresy, every Protestant minister has a right 
to demand, as Luther did, that his teaching be tested, 
not by traditional chureh standards, but by the 
Bible ; and, third, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred trial for heresy simply adds circulation to 
the objectionable doctrine by advertising it. 


Mr. Joseph Cook began the tenth year of his Mon 
day Lectureship in Tremont Temple at noon, Febru 
ary 2. The balconies were filled, but there were huu 
dreds of unoccupied seats in the body of the hall. 
Mr. Cook’s prelude was on Mormonism. He gave 
answers to questions which he put to some thirty 
gentlemen at a parlor meeting in Salt Lake City. 
While he would not discourage educational and moral 
methods in dealing with this ‘‘ moral cancer,” he 
insists on very radical legal measures, such us 
the government of the Territory by a Congres 
sional commission. He favors the use of United 
States troops to search for the records of Mormon 
marriages, even into the most secret acd sacred 
rooms. The interlucles were short discussions of the 
dynamite problem and the Congo Conference. Before 
the lecture Dr. Cyrus Bartol was invited to offer 
prayer. The lecture was introductory to the course 
on Revelation and Inspiration. Mr. Cook was very 
broad in his generalizations. Ie intimated that 
while this is an old field, he thinks there will be 
a ‘‘tinge”™ of originality in the discussion. The 
‘*tinge” did not reveal itself in the first lect- 
ure, which is an outline of the course. The 
lecturer avowed it to be his purpose to make his 
platform a ‘‘great popular demonstration of the 
freshest thought.” It is an open secret that some of 
Mr. Cook’s orthodox friends of two years ago do not 
now hold by him because of his broad views on “ e\ 
olution and some other points. 


No important discoveries in regard to the English 
dynamite explosions have been made. By an ex- 
plosion in a Newcastle (Del.) mine on January 27, 
several miners were injured.——The English Court 
of Appeals has decided to give Mr. Bradlaugh a new 
trial——-The National Board of Trade was in 
session at Washington last week. Mr. 8. 8. Co- 
nant, editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” bas mysteriously 
disappeared. It is feared that he has become tempo 
rarily insane.——The revolt in Cambodf& has beer 
suppressed. ———The Nicaraguan Treaty was discussed 
in the Senate on January 28.——The contested of- 
fices of Corporation Counsel and Police Commis 
sioner in New York City have been decided by the 
Supreme Court in favor of Messrs. Lacombe and 
McClave.——A National Silver Conference has been 
organized at Denver, Colo.——On January 29 the Sen- 
ate refused to ratify the Nicaraguan Treaty. ——The 
Dominion Parliament opened at Ottawa last Thurs- 
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day.——The Egyptian financial scheme proposed by 
England is said to meet with the approval of the 
Powers. Mr. Randall and Speaker Carlisle have 
visited Mr. Cleveland at Albany.——™M. Olivier Pain, 
the French communist, is said to be in command of 
the Mahdi's forces at Metemneh.——The Pacific Rail- 
road bill was before the Senate on Friday. A fast 
express train was wrecked on the Jersey Central road 
near Jersey City on Friday. Many passengers were 
injured.—It is reported that a conference of Fen- 
ians and dynamiturds is to be held in Paris. The 
Oklahoma invaders have given up all show of resist. 
ance.-——At Pittsburg, on Saturday, an explosion of 
natural yas injured twenty or more people and 
wrecked several houses.- Mr. James K. Jones has 
been elected United States Senator from Arkansas. 
It is said that Bismarck and M. Ferry have 
come to an understanding about the Congo 
question. ——Some attempt was made to enforce 
the excise law in New York on Sunday. 
——In Egypt General Earle’s troops have ad- 
vanced close to Birti, where the rebels are strongly 
intrenched. A letter from anarchists threatening 
to destroy the Federal Palace at Berne was received 
Friday. A joint resolution was instantly passed by 
the Federal Council expelling all anarchists from 
Swiss soil. It has already begun to be put into exe- 
cution.——There are heavy floods in the counties 
Down and Armagh, Ireland. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


HE address on the New South by the Rev. Dr. 

Curry, which we publish this week, is in many 
respects a significant one. The very fact that a 
thoroughly Southern man was invited to speak on 
this subject before a Northern Congregational Club 
is significant. The hearty reception which he re- 
ceived, and the repeated interruptions of applause, 
though we have not indicated them inthe report, 
were significant. But most of all the character of the 
address itself is significant. 

Dr. Curry is a thoroughly Soutbern man, in educa- 
tion, habit, and spirit. He was identified with the 
Old South as a teacher, preacher, and legislator ; 
helped to carry Alabama out of the Union ; was a 
member of the Confederate Congress and an officer 
in the Confederate army. Since the war he has been 
thoroughly identified with the New South ; as agent 
of the Peabody Fund has probably done more than 
any other one Southerner to promote the new educa- 
tional movement there ; as an apostle of education 
has visited many of the Southern legislatures, and 
vy his personal influence and eloquence has created a 
spirit of co-operation, and converted apathy into 
interest, and interest into enthusiasm. There are 
few men in the country who know better than he 
the real state of Southern sentiment ; and noone who 
listened to his eloquent words, ablaze with intease 
feeling, could or did for a moment doubt the absolute 
honesty of his witness. 

The essential parts in his address are three : First, 
that the war settled three great issues before in dis- 
pute—the emancipation of the negro, the supremacy 
of the Nation, and National citizenship ; second, that 
the South has accepted this settlement heartily, and 
is to-day enthusiastically loyal, not merely sullenly 
submissive, to these great principles ; and, third, that 
the North sbares with the South in the responsibility 
for slavery, is alone responsible for emancipation and 
enfranchisement, is with the South imperiled by 
popular ignorance and immorality, and is therefore 
under obligations, both from sacred duty and personal 
safety, to share with the South in the burden of 
popular education. In these three essential points 
The Christian Union believes that Dr. Curry is abso- 
lutely right ; that his words are no stronger than the 
facts fully warrant. 

This is 1885, not 1860 ; some persons in the South, 
more in the North, seem to be unaware of that fact. 
They do not know that quarter of a century has 
passed away, and that it has wrought changes as 
radical in public sentiment in the Southern States as 
it has in the organic laws and civic institutions. 
They know that the South was subjugated; they 
suppose that it still lies in sullen subjugation. They 
know it fought for secession and resisted emancipa- 
tion ; and they imagine that it would dissolve the 
Union to-day if it dared, and would re-enslave the 
blacks if it could. It is unfortunately true, accord- 
ing to the old fable, that one frog in the marsh will 
make more noise than a herd of oxen in the meadow. 
Northern papers and political orators have been 


ready to judge the South by its belligerent frogs. It 


is always so. One orthodox minister preaches a 
skeptical sermon, every newspaper reports it, and 
the public get the impression that orthodoxy ts going 
to pieces, oblivious of the thousand and one orthodox 
ministers that are preaching faith in Christ resting 
upon the Bible. (ne Sunday-school superintendent 
embezzles, the story is telegraphed from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, and no one thinks of the 10,000 
Christian men who are doing faithful and honest 
work under stress of equal temptation. One Irish- 
American demagogue makes a dynamite speech in 
Chicago, and the papers ring out their indictment 
against the Irish dynamiteurs, while the great body 
of the Irish are patiently toiling on, supporting 
themselves and their families with hard work and 
small wages. Some Southern ruflian shoots down a 
negro, and the Northern papers report the fact with 
big head-lines ; some lonely Southern fire-eater, who 
has survived the deluge, denounces ** nigger edica- 
tion,” and it is reported from the Ohio River to the 
Lakes, and men imagine that these are representa- 
tives of Southern scntiment—curiously oblivious of 
such significavt facts as Dr. Curry gives in his ad- 
dress ; of the resolution of the Alabama Legislature 
in favor of negro education: of the fact that every 
Southern State has, since the war, established a sys- 
tem of public education, and opened it to blacks and 
whites; of the election, three successive terms—the 
last without opposition—of the Governor of South 
Carolina on a platform pledging him and his party 
to universal education ; of the earnest support given 
by Southern statesmen to the bill making national 
appropriation for public education, for white and 
black alike, in the States. These are the quiet 
deeds of the Southern oxen; they pass for noth- 
ing by theside of the croaking of the Southern 
frogs. 

Dr. Curry emphasizes the suddenness of the revo- 
lution by which the slaves were made citizens. (Quite 
as marvelous is the rapidity with which the South has 
adjusted itself to the changed condition of affairs. 
Quarter of a century ago to teach aslave was a penal 
offense in any Southern State. To-day every South- 
ern State is taxing itself to teach him. (Quarter of a 
cenfury ago the negro was property. To-day in most 
Southern States the Southerner himself sells him land 
and makes him a landed proprietor without objection. 
(QJuarter of a century ago the pegro was under the 
despotic control of an absolute master ; to-day lhe de- 
posits his vote as a free citizen in the sume ballot-box; 
and though there are undoubtedly localities where 
the negroes are in a majority, and are by utterly in- 
defensible means deprived of their suffrage, this 
fact simply repeats the lesson of history, long siace 
elucidated by Carlyle, that wealth, virtue, and inte lli- 
gence never will allow itself to remain permanently 
under the domination of poverty, immorality, and 
ignorance, merely because the latter outnumbers the 
former. Nor are these the only cvanges inthe South. 
Industry, freed from the stigma cast upon it by 
slavery, has become an honor. Industrial education 
has received a new impulse, and industrial schvols 
are springing up in various localities—-schools for 
whites as well as blacks. Great plantations are yiv- 
ing place to small, homely estates. The temperance 
movement has made such headway that by local 
option nearly or quite half of several Southern States 
have adopted prohibition. Manufactories have sprung 
up where their music was never heard before. 
Economy has taken the place of extravagance, and 
a people who before the war were always in debt 
have become thrifty and forehanded. In some re- 
spects the South has profited and the North has «<uf- 
fered by the war. Its plowsbare was not run 
through our fields. Its torch did not set our towns 
and cities ablaze. Its devastations did not bankrupt 
our merchants, manufacturers, and farmers. n the 
contrary, we grew rich. Speculation was stimulated 
and fortunes were made. An era of speculation, ex- 
travagance, self-indulgence, was ushered in. Weare 
still living in it—despite ‘‘ hard times.” The South, on 
the contrary, as Dr. Curry truly says, ‘‘ touched bot- 
tom.” It was brought to the very verge of starva- 
tion. It had to begin life anew with nothing. It 
had neither money nor credit, and was compelled to 
work and to economize. The experience was a hard 
one, but a profitable one. The contrast is seen in bus- 
iness, social, and individual life. A single phase 
may serve here to illustrate it. In Northern colleges 
the expense of living has increased from twenty to 
fifty per cent. the last quarter century. Ourcolleges 
are full of boys who are sent to college and furnished 
with funds by wealthy fathers, and spend them in 
having a good time. The boys who send themselves, 


and work their way through, are a small and decreas- 
ipg minority. In the Southern colleges, on the con- 
trary, that class is increasing. There are boys, sons 
of once rich planters, who are living on eight, ten, or 
twelve dollars a month, and by teaching in the long 
vacations earning enough to pay their expenses in 
term time. In economy and thrift it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that the South and the North have 
ehanged places. 

The North cannot excuse itself from the duty 
Which a great opportunity lays upon it, by pleading 
lirst that the South ought to educate the negro, and 
then.that it will not let him be educated. There isa 
new South. There is not a single Southern State to- 
day which does not welcome the schoolhouse and 
the school-teacher for its laboring classes. But the 
burden ought not to be laid upon the State where it 
happens to fall. It belongs to the Nation. Itisa 
result of the Nation's sin and the Nation's repentance ; 
and that repentance counts for nothing unless it is 
attested by fruits meet for repentance. The negro 
is the Nation’s ward. It belengs to the Nation to 
educate its waid. And Dr. Curry’s address is suffi- 
clent evidence, if any were needed, that in this 
work the Nation will have, at every future step of 
the way, the sympathy and co-operation of the 
Southerner. There is a new South; there ought to 
be a new North; and the two should keep step 
together to the music of the Union. 


THE SPIRITUAL FAITH CURE. 


Hk faith cure for the body has not many 

udherents ; faith cure for the spirit has more. 
There are not a great many who believe that God will 
heal the body without obedience to the laws of 
health and the use of remedies; there are a great many 
who imagine that God will heal the soul that is 
passive and does nothing. We hope it is needless 
to say that The Christian Union believes in faith cure 
for both body and soul; but the faith that cures is a 
faith that works. Ininveighing against the spiritual 
faith cure we inveigh against the doctrine that God 
will intervene to cure a man of sin without any 
activity or energy or will-power on the patient's 
part. 

There is in Boston a Willard Tract Repository, 
Which publishes some excellent little tracts and books. 
Lt is duing good service in holding before the churches 
a high staadard of character, and urging upon every 
Christian « complete and perfect consecration of him- 
self to God and bis service. But its work is marred by 
this false and unseriptural doctrine of spiritual faith 
cure. trom a bundle of its tracts lying before us as 
we write, We select one entitled ** The Way to be 
Holy,” and from it we quote a few sentences, because 
they illustrate, if they do not define, the spiritual faith 
cure. The italics are our own : 

** Your own doings, and your want of faith in Christ, are 
your only bindrances to the life of practical holiness for 
Which your soul longs. Lay them aside, just as you did 
at the time of your conversion, and come to Jesus as trust- 
ifgly as you did then, and he will do the work. . . . Ex- 
actly as we could do nothing toward our redemption in the 
first place, just so, being redeemed, we can do nothing toward 
conforming our lives to the standard set before the redeemed ones. 

. Uur only remedy in either case is to abandon our- 
selves to the Lord Jesus and to trust Aim to do for us all 
that we need.” 

The so-called Holiness Conventions and Sanctifica- 
tion Meetings utter the same teaching, and are for 
the most part faith-cure assemblages. In so far as 
they urge a higher and holier life upon Christians, a 
more vital faith in a living Personal God, and a live- 
lier hope of present salvation from sin, here and now, 
we commeud them heartily ; in so far as they teach 
that doing nothing is the best manifestation of faith, 
we condemn them heartily. Their end we commend; 
their means we condemn. 

It must be frankly admitted that evangelical 
teaching has been sometimes so phrased as to give 
apparent sanction to the faith-cure folly. Luther, in 
his preface to the Galatians, defines the righteousness 
of faith as “* a mere passive righteousness :” ‘ In this 
we work nothing, we render nothing unto God, but 
only we receive and suffer another to work in us.” 
In our intense desire to antagonize the doctrine of 
justification by works we have allowed ourselves to 
apparently sanction a justification without working. 
There is a truth, a grand, sublime truth, perhaps 
the very grandest in theological science or spiritual 
experience, underlying this ‘‘ nothing to do” error. 
The *‘ doing” of most of the religious systems of the 
world is in order to placate God, to produce an effect 
upor him, to induce him to pity, to forgive, to help. 
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For this are all sacrifices and most ceremonials, all 
self-flagellations and most self-inflicted penances. 
This notion, that God is hard to be entreated and that 
pity must be wrung from him by man, cannot be 
truthfully said to be banished from even Protestant 
experiences or Protestant services. If any one doubts 
this, let him listen to the average prayers in an aver- 
age prayer-meeting, or let him even read thoughtfully 
and as though it were an original experience the 
Litany of the Book of Common Prayer. Now, 
against this notion the whole force of Biblical, 
and especially of New Testament, teaching is 
directed. Nothing is to be done to induce God 
to pity, to help, to save. No sacrifice, no cere- 
mony, no prayer or tear, no sin vanquished or 
virtue achieved, is required to purchase his sympathy. 
‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us ;” ‘‘ For his great love wherewith he loved 
us even when we were dead in sins’—this is the 
theme of that wonderful symphony of God's grace 
which we callthe Bible. This is the truth which the 
faith cure tries to utter, and really, by its perversions, 
obscures. 

The soul can no more be saved from sin than the 
body from disease, without doing its duty. There 
is no way by which either can have health without 
obeying the laws of health. ‘‘ Professor Sargent, I 
want to add two inches to my chest measure; will 
you exercise for me in your gymnasium, and add it ?” 
‘‘No! but I will tell you how to exercise.” ‘‘ Doc- 
tor,I do not sleep well at night, and sol wake unre- 
freshed in the morning. Will you sleep for me?’ 
‘‘No, sir! No mancan sleep for another. But if 
you will obey my directions I will enable you to 
sleep.” ‘‘O thou physician of souls, subdue my 
appetite, destroy my pride, take away my temper.” 
‘‘Never! But I will tell you how you can subdue 
your appetite, destroy your pride, vanquish your 
temper.” Salvation and sanctification are descriptive 
of character ; the first a character begun, the second 
a chiracter completed. Character can never be fur- 
nished ready-made. Virtue is never and never can 
be vicariously achieved for another. Vicarious suf- 
fering is the law of the universe; but vicarious 
righteousness /—never! The mother suffers for her 
child ; and by her suffering she saves him. But no 
courage of mother can serve for courage in a coward 
boy, no purity of mother for purity in a sensual boy. 
Righteousness can never be put on from without. 
It must grow from within. 

The do-nothing theory of salvation and sanctifica- 
tion has no real warrant in Scripture. The direction 
to do nothing was never given by Christ, nor by 
Paul. When Peter, amazed at the draught of fishes, 
fell at Christ’s feet and cried, Depart from me, for I 
am asinful man, O Lord! the Lord did not reply, 
Do nothing, only believe ; he replied, Follow me, and 
I will make you ftshers of men. When, later, the 
recreant disciple had denied his Lerd, the Lord 
did not say to him, You can do nothing toward 
eonforming your life to the standard set before my 
redeemed ones. He said, Lovest thou me? then 
feed my sheep. When the woman taken in adultery 
lifted her shrinking eyes to the Saviour, as he rose 
from his writing on the ground after the last accuser 
had left, he did not say to her, ‘‘ Trust in me to do 
all that you need ;” he said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more.” Do nothing? To whata 
battle, with all the influences of evil associates drag- 
ging her down, and all Pharasaic purity pushing her 
down, did these words invite her! When Saul cried 
out, ‘‘ Lord, what will thou have me to do?” the Lord 
did not rebuke the question, but bade the questioner 
go into Damascus, and there it should be told him 
what he should do. Ask Isaiah the conditions of sal- 
vation and sanctification : ‘‘ Cease te doevil; learn 
to do well.” Ask Paul: ‘‘ Put to death, therefore, 
your members which are upon the earth.” Ask 
Peter: ‘‘ Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure.” Ask John: ‘‘ He that overcometh 
shall not be hurt of the second death.” These are 
not the advocates of a do-nothing faith-cure, of a 
passive righteousness. 

Our churches are full of men and women who 
practically act as though they believed that the 
church was a kind of spiritual faith-cure hospita.. 
The Roman Catholic lives a careless life, and trusts 
to extreme unction at death to save him. The Protest- 
ant lives an equally careless life, scarcely thinking 
of moral growth from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, and expects a Sunday service or a Sunday 
sermon to blot out the past and rectify the present. 
Such men build their hopes on a ‘‘ passive righteous- 
ness,” and trust to the delusive folly of a faith cure— 


a folly greater in the spiritual than in the physical 
realm. Nay! it is not faith cure ; for faith is obedi- 
ence, and works by love., 
THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 
HE difficulty which the conscientious historian 
has to overcome in getting at the truth is curi- 
ously illustrated by a careful reading of the two arti. 
cleson the ‘* Battle of Shiloh” in the February ‘‘ Cent- 
ury,” the one by General Grant, the other by Colonel 
William Preston Johnston, a son of General Johnston. 
and on the staff of Jefferson Davis. One gives, of course, 
the Federal, the other the Confederate, side. Noi only 
in their interpretation of the aims and purposes of the 
combatants, and in their estimate of the significance 
and result of the frst day’s battle, do they differ, 
but in their account of events, even in minor details. 
Thus Colonel Johnston credits Grant with an army 
of 58,000, nearly 50,000 of whom were effectives, 
while he allows the Confederate commander 50,000, 
of whom but 40,000 were available forcombat. Gen- 
eral Grant, on the contrary, gives the entire strength 
of the Federal army at 38,000, of whom not more 
than 25,000 were in line on the firstday. Of course 
General Grant’s statement of his own forces is official 
and conclusive ; but the fact illustrates the discrep- 
ancies of history. 

Fhe battle of Shiloh was one of the great battles of 
the war. It was great whether estimated by the 
number of men engaged in it, by the character of the 
generals commanding, by the desperate nature of the 
conflict, by the uncertainty of the result during the 
whole of the first day, or by the consequences which 
ensued from the Confederate defeat and which might 
have ensued from a Federal defeat. The Confederate 
authorites have always insisted that General Grant 


was virtually beaten at the end of the first day's. 


fight, and that nothing saved his army but the death 
of General Johnston, and the consequent change of 
commanders. General Grant was freely charged at 
the time with being intoxicated, and severely criti- 
cised for putting undisciplined men at the front with- 
out earthworks. The newspaper correspondents had 
General Prentiss’s division surprised and captured at 
the very beginning of the fight. Some of these then 
current errors are corrected, so far as we know for 
the first time officially, by General Grant’s paper. 
General Grant’s horse fell on him, and nearly disabled 
him, twodays before the battle. The raw levies were 
put at the front purposely, General Grant trusting to 
their commander, General Sherman, to compensate 
for their inexperience—a trust reposed not in vain. 
And General Prentiss’s division fought bravely and 
effectively throughout the day, and were not capt- 
ured till after four o'clock in the afternoon. 

The man of Northern prejudices will read General 
Grant’s paper, and will but glance at Colonel John- 
ston’s. The man of Southern prejudices will console 
himself with Colonel Johnston’s conviction that the 
battle of Shiloh was won on the first day, and was lost 
on the second only because the Confederate commander 
was killed. The impartial historian, accepting the 
veracity, but not necessarily the judgments, of both 
authors, will compare the two papers to reach a true 
understanding of this momentous battle, and will 
find in General Grant’s frank confession of his mis- 
apprehension of the strength of the Confederacy, 
and in Colonel Jchnston’s disclosure of the divided 
counsels in the Confederate army, the two clues to 
the true interpretation of the events of the day. 

‘* Up to the battle of Shiloh,” says General Grant, 
‘**], as well as thousands of other citizens, believed 
that the rebellion against the Government would 
collapse suddenly and soon if a decisive victory 
could be gained over any of its armies.”. This was 
substantially the universal opinion in the North. It 
was even shared by many in the South. The fall of 
Forts Donelson and Henry apparently opened the 
whole Southwest tothe Federal army. The North 
believed that further resistance would be in vain. 
Thousands in the South shared that belief. General 
Grant, as soon as the dilatory Halleck gave him op- 
portunity to move, acted in accordance with his sub- 
sequent instructions to General Sheridan before 
Richmond, and pushed things. He hurried his army 
forward after the retreating Confederate forces, 
meaning to give them no time to recover from their 
demoralization. He expected no other than a Fabian 
policy of slow retreat and sullen, but not aggressive, 
resistance. Assuming that the Confederates would 
retreat, if pushed, he threw up no earthworks. He 
put raw levies at the front. He telegraphed to Hal- 
leck on Saturday night, ‘‘ I have scarcely the faintest 


idea of an attack (general one) being made upon 
us.” The army, catching the contagion of his confi- 
dence, perhaps neglected to keep out scouts in the 
front. This was charged at the time by newspaper 
correspondents, and is not specifically denied by 
General Grant, who does specifically deny some 
other analogous charges. While General Grant was 
thus taking for granted that the Confederate forces 
would not venture on an aggressive campaign, the 
Confederate generals themselves were in debate 


pupon that very point. General Johnston, first in 


command, purposed an attack. General Beauregard, 
the popular Southern hero of Bull Run, was opposed 
to it. He wished to pursue the policj in the West 
which General Lee pursued so effectively in the East— 
to prolong the war, weary out the North, and keep 
his own army intact, by a defensive campaign. Cen- 
eral Johnston overruled all opposition. He ended 
the council of war on Saturday afternoon with the 
decisive declaration : ‘‘ We shall attack at daylight 
to-morrow. |! would fight them if they were a mill- 
ion.” 

Thus both sides entered upon the first day's battle 
under some disadvantage. The Federal forces were 
not expecting an attack, and were not prepared for 
it. Even when it came, they regarded it at first as 
only a reconnaissance in force. General Sherman, 
who was at the front, so interpreted it. Beaure- 
gard,” he said, ‘‘ is not such a fool as to leave his base 
of operations and attack us in ours.” ©n the other 
hand, the Confederates entered on an aggressive cam- 
paign with divided counsels. The second in com- 
mand was half sick, had no faith in an assault, and 
no expectation of success. 

General Grant apparently insists that the Federal 
forces were not defeated on the first day. But we 
think the facts do not bear out this claim. His front 
had been forced back nearly or quite two miles. 
General Prentiss’s division had been captured en 
masse—2,200 officers and men. The Federal camps 
were in the possession of theenemy. What the Con- 
federates could or would have done on the morrow if 
their leadership had remained unchanged must al- 
ways remain a matter of opinion. That the wearied 
assailants could have driven the Federal forces 
into the river, or cut off their retreat and en- 
forced their surrender, is to us incredible, even 
if the Federal army had not been reinforced on 
the morrow by part of General Buell’s forces, 
and by the gunboats. But the attempt was not 
even made. The death of General Johnston de- 
volved the command on General Beauregard ; and 
the change of commanders brought a change of pol- 
icy. At the council of war on Saturday afternoon 
General Beauregard had urged that the army with- 
draw to Corinth. On Monday morning he ordered 
that withdrawal to take place. The first day’s battle 
of Shiloh was a Confederate attack under one com- 
mander. The second day’s battle was a Confederate 
retreat under another commander. both were meas- 
urably successful. It is, indeed, rarely the case that 
a change of command and a change of policy takes 
place on the field of battle with so little resultant 
disaster to the army as resulted to the Confederates 
from their change of commanders and policy at the 
battle of Shiloh. 

This battle singularly illustrates how far the 
fortunes of war depend upon what we call accident. 
If General Johnston had lived he would have pur- 
sued on Monday the aggressive policy of Sunday, and 
bis army would have either won a victory or suf- 
tered a rout. And that he did not live was due to 
accident. A stray shot cut an arteryin his leg. An 
extemporized tourniquet would have stopped the 
bleeding. But half an hour earlier he had dismissed 
the surgeon, who up to that time had accompanied 
him, to attend wounded Federal prisoners. The sur- 
geon remonstrated in vain. There was no one 
present at the moment who knew enough to tie up the 
artery, and General Johnston bled to death. His 
humanity to Federal prisoners cost him his life. On 
the other hand, General Grant, Colonel McPherson, 
and Major Hawkins, reconnoitering the field together, 
suddenly found themselves subjected to a sharp 
musket fire from a concealed battery. Major 
Hawkins lost his hat ; Colonel McPherson’s horse 
was shot through the body, and lived just long 
enough to take him out of danger ; and the scabbard 
of General Grant’s sword was taken off by a ball. 
If the one ball had missed General Johnston, and the 
other ball had struck General Grant, the commander 
of the Federal forces, not of the Confederate forces, 
would have been changed, and the issue of the bat- 
tle of Shiloh might have been different. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The duties that lie next to us we often neglect in searching 
for a mission, and do a great deal more barm by an uncon- 
scious neglect of opportunities close at hand, while we 
sweep the horizon with our field-glass for opportunities of 
usefulness at a distance, than we could possibly do good if 
we discovered the object of our search. When Sophronia was 
first married, her whole heart was given to her husband. 
She lived for him, and her whole ambition in life was tocon- 
tribute to his usefulness and happiness, by making for him 
a home, and furnishing him with a blessed and joyous com- 
panionship. When the children came, her heart was di- 
vided between her husband and her children ; but as it was 
made twice as big as before by the endowment of mother- 
hood, and as her husband was also an affectionate father, 
he missed nothing, but, on the contrary, found that love 
that seemed to be divided between husband and children 
was really doubled for both by ths division. But the chil- 
dren have grown large enough to go to school; Eustace has 
prospered ; Sophonia bas servants enough, and good enough, 
to release her of many of the bonsehold details which used 
to absorb her time : and new claims have been made upon 
her. She has a rare executive gift, and her pastor has urged 
her to dedicate it to the Lord, meaningthereby to parish 
work in the church, and philanthropic work in the commau- 
nity. To these demands she bas gradually yielded. She is 
a Directress in a Home for Indigent Females, a Vice-Prest- 
dent of a Mission Society, a very regular ettendant at a 
weekly Mothers’ Meeting, a leader in the parish Sewing So- 
ciety, and an active worker in the W. C. T. U. The conse- 
quence is, that her praise is in the mouths of all the parish, 
she is in great request, and Eustace is trequently congratu- 
lated on possessing s0 energetic and efficient a wife. But he 
often wishes, with a sigh, that she was less richly endowed. 
The house is always in a bustle. There is always something 
going on ; something that has just been done, is being done, 
or is just gzo.ng tobe done, This energetic wife is as full of 
business as her husband. If he gets a quarter holiday some 
afternoon, and comes home to take his wife to ride, she is 
probably at the Sewing Society, or the W. ©. T. U., or the 
Home for Indigent Females, or she is going out for a con 
sultation on some one Of these various industries. She sits 
down to tea half the time with her hst on and her eye on 
the clock, and eats to the minute, and with as much dispatch 
as her husband does at breakfast that he may not miss his 
suburban train. Poor Eustace is growing thin and worn, 
though his business is prospering, and he is not really work. 
ing any harder than he was working ten yeare ago; but his 
home is no longer a resting-place. Indeed, he sometimes 
questions, with a sigh, which place is the more restful of 
the two, bis counting-room or his sitting-room, and the pre- 
ponderance is inclining toward the counting-room. He is 
too conscientious a father to seek refuge in the club, but he 
is seriously thinking of selling his beautiful home and mov- 
ing away under some pretext or other, in the hope that if 
he could thus get Sophronia out of the vortex in which her 
mistaken and misinstructed conscience has plunged her, he 
may recover for himself his lost wife. The most curious 
aspect of the whole matter is that she is entirely uncon- 
scious of the change which has taken place in her, and won- 
ders what makes ber husband so thin and worn and 
wearied, and fears he is working too hard. The Spectator 
hopes that this paragraph may meet her eye, and that she 
may not be so preoccupied as to be unable to take a hint 
from it. 


l read with some interest Mr. Spectator’s remarks con- 
cerning the lack of knowledge Americans have of Australia, 
and how a certain family circle was puzzled to determine 
its size, etc.; but it has been for a long time a matter of sur- 
prise to Canadians, and to them frequently a source of much 
genuine amusement, to find how crude are the notions of 
Americans regarding a country much nearer home than 
Austrailia. In a general way Americans, of course, know 
that Canada is a country lying north of their own great 
Republic, but what is its extent, what are its resources, 
what is the latitude or longitude and population of its prin- 
cipal cities, or what is the character of the government un- 
der which Canadians live and thrive, they are ignorant in- 
deed. There is some excuse for an Englishman, living 
some three thousand miles away, to make mistakes about 
the United States or Canada, but for Americans to know so 
little of their next-door neighbor is, to say the least, most 
unaccountable. Apropos of this, let me relate a circum- 
stance that came under my own observation a short time 
since in Nova Scotia. Onmy way West, I stopped at Sack- 
ville, a college town of some note, on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, to make a friendly call on some of the professors 
whose acquaintance | had agreeably formed previously. 
On arriving at tbe station | found a great change had taken 
place in the weather since leaving Halifax ; in fact, it had 
become intensely cold, and the drive to the hotel was far 
from comfortable. I soon found my friends at the college, 
and, after spending an enjoyable evening with them, set out 
_ for the hotel again, but by the time I reached it I was chilled 
to the bone. However, once inside the door | was gladdened 
to find a bright, cheerful fire in the hall, before which a 
young man sat comfortably toasting his toes. Seeing my 
state, he very kindly invited me to take his place, which | 
need scarcely say I gladly accepted. For several moments 
pot a word was spoken. I was doing my best to thaw out 
and warm up. At last the young man inquired: “ Are you 
a stranger in these parts, sir?’’ Itold him I was. What 
part may you be from ?”’ he inquired. Itold him I was from 
Ontario. ‘*‘ Ob, Ontario! Ontario! Pretty cold place, ain’t 
it?’ I said it was not particularly cold there; in fact, 
some winterse—the winter of '82-’s3, for instance—we had 
scarcely any snow whatever. This surprised him some- 
what, but, recovering himself, he said, in an inquiring sort 
of way, “I’ve heard a good deal of that Ontario, and I’ve 


‘forgave the young man, and went to bed. And now! give 


thought some of going there. It’s a pretty nice place, ain’t 
it?’ lLreplied that it was, or rather, I had every reason to 
think so myself, This put him a-thinking ; but, after a pause, 
he asked, ‘‘ Whereabouts is Ontario’ It’s away off near 
Florida, ain't it*’’ 

This was a poser for me; I quietly toasted my toes, and 
thus pondered: ‘‘Is it possible that a college town like 
Sackville produces specimens of geographical knowledge 
such as this’’’ Four some little time I continued to muse. 
At last it struck me that it was now my turn to ask a ques- 
tion ; 80, quietly turning to the young man, I asked, ** Are 
you anative?’’ ‘‘ Well, said he, 1 wasn’t raised here ; 
I came from Boston.”’ 

This was enough ; Sackville’s reputation was saved. I 


you the story in illustration of the observation of Mr. Spec- 
tator, and if it will serve to «lirect the attention of Ameri- 
cans to Canadians, and the country they live in, perhaps 
the narration of thts little episode will not be in vain. It 
will do no harm for both to know each other better. 


Youne CaNnabDian. 


A pamphlet was sent to the Spectator the other day, the 
contents of which possess an interest which may be called, 
without exaggeration, world-wide. They are of especial 
importance, however, to the inhabitants of the State of New 
York, for the boek contains a report of the proceedings of 
the Niagara Falls Association. ‘‘ To preserve the scenery 
of the Falls of Niagara,’’ is the motto printed on the cover 
of the pamphlet, and it expresses precisely the aim and ob 
ject of the Association. Itis no scheme of making an ex- 
pensive and elaborate park about the Falls, though that 
would not be at all indefensible, but simply to purchase 
about 118 acres of the land in their immediate vicinity for 
the State ; to remove the unsightly and disgraceful buildings 
toat now disfigure the most beautiful spots, and prevent the 
presert extortionate demands upon the purse of the traveler. 
It is a matter of national disgrace that one of the world’s 
natural wonders, a place where the sublime spectacle should 
be as free to all as it is possible to make it, should be com- 
pletely in the hands of extortioners, whose only object is to 
fleece the traveler, and whose unjust demands have almost 
passed into a proverb. The nation has a right to this stua- 
pendons exhibition ; and it ix to be hoped that no measures 
will be spared to urge the Legislature of the State of New 
York to make ab appropriation for this matter. If any of 
the Spectator’s readers wish to ascertain all the facts of the 
case, they can do so by applying to the Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Association, Post-office 
Box 105, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

When I read the letter purporting to come from ‘“ Mr, 
Younghusband,’’ I passed over it lightly, supposing it to be 
some piece of fun, and rather poor fun at that. It seems to 
have been taken seriously, if not treated seriously, therefore 
I add one to the twenty other letters you must have had, 
making twenty-one. It strikes me that the cause is proba- 
bly physical, and perhaps he has learned that fact by this 
time. 

Thus far, professionally. 

Beyond this, let me add, that it would seem that quite too 
much stress is laid upon being happy in these days. They 
are days of prosperity to many, of a better and fuiler supply 
for our physical wants and needs, of more time for thinking 
and dwelling upon ourselves and our surroundings, and the 
things that we think ought to make us happy. Much ofthe 
reading, I will not call it literature, tends to the same end— 
to secure happiness, to enjoy life, as the highest and best 
good. Now, there isn’t much real happiness in this world, 
take it as a whole, and in proportion to the whole of life. 
If we really believed the Bible, we shouldn’t expect it. 
Gleams of sunshine in a dark and cloudy day! Disci- 
pline, trial, tribulation! Man is born totrouble! ‘“* Blessed 
are those who expect nothing, for then they will not be dis- 
appointed.”’ There are those who pity themselves. There 
are those who take it cheerfully. D. M. D. 


The Spectator is neverin fun. Least of all does so grave 
and reverend a seignior make fun of matters so serious as the 
infelicities of married women’s dispositions and the conse 
quent miseries of married life. This is a grave subject ; and 
the Spectator is convinced from observation—not from ex- 
perience, being a confirmed and venerable bachelor, who 
has never bai the courage to flee fram ills with which he is 
familiar to ills he knows not of—that one of the most com- 
mon causes of connubial infelicity is that periodic petri- 
faction of wives of which Mr. Younghusband so artleasly 
complained. The Spectator indorses the opinion of his pro- 
fessional correspondent respecting the easily-formed ard 
sorrow-producing habit of self-pity, which is the commonest 
cause of mental and moral dyspepsia, and perhaps also of 
physical dyspepsia. It will vitiate the purest atmosphere, 
sour the sweetest milk, and poison the most bealthful and 
happy life. But he does not agree with his correspondent 
that to be happy is an object so hopeless of attainment that 
it is not worth working for it. To be happy is one of the 
duties of life, thongh not its higheat duty ; and it is pre- 
eminently the duty of all wives. The argument is very brief, 
and there is no gainsaying it. Thus: 

Every wife should make her husband happy. 

An unhappy wife cannot make a happy husband. 

Therefore the wife should be happy. 

A conclusion to which all good husbands will say, Amen ! 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 
Has not the time arrived for the successful establishing 
of a daily newspaper fit for the family ? My question is in- 


cited by the able and excellent editorial, ‘The Plague of 


the Preas,’’ in the last week’s excellent Christian Union. (I 
repeat the adjective because it is the fit word each time.) 
Would not such a daily paper at once obtain in this city 
alone a sufficient number of subscribers and advertisers to 
enable it to pay a regular staff of reporters, contributors, 
and editors—fit editors, like those of The Christian Union? 
and would it not attract many excellent voluntary contrib- 
utors, if its columns were thrown open to them? Would 
the labor be too great to furnish dally such editorials (upon 
current events) as we weekly receive from The Christian 
Union * Sach a journal could not be a “ religious ” paper, 
but it would be moral, recognize *‘ God in the Constitution,”’ 
and indirectly recognize his influence in daily life, and coun 

teract the influence of the devil. There onght to be a law of 
libel in this country to punish those who defame the living 
and dishonor the reputation of the dead—snch a law as they 
have in France; but our “‘press”’ is probably powerful 
enough to prevent its adoption. Such a paper ceuld be the 
friend of the workingman, of purity in politics, of every good 
and wise meastre. Yours respeetfully, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 
NDER the Gilded Dome legisiators are ‘‘ cudgel. 
ing their brains” to ascertain what reforms it wil) 
be politic to act upon, and what reforms to give the go- 
by. There is a good deal of wrath against the St. John 
men. It does not seem probable that action will be 
taken to submit the question of constitutional amend. 
ment to the people. The Law-and-Order League is 
pressing hard for a metropolitan police. Difficulties in 
the path of legal enforcement have suggested, impelled, 
this movement. I fear the enterprise this winter will 
slumber in the Green Room, which isthe tomb for many 
legislative schemes. It is claimed that a majority of the 
legislators are ready to vote for a law limitting the num- 
ber of licenses to one for every thousand of population, 
and fixing the minimum of license at $500. Both of 
these measures are ‘‘consummations devoutly to be 
wished.” But the desideratum at present is enforce 
ment of law. The 217 arrests that have recently been 
made in Portland for the illegal sale of liquors show 
the romance of temperance advocates who have claimed 
and reiterated that the law in Maine prohibits. All of 
my adviees from Portland speak of the movement now 
making in that city, and through the State, to enforce 
energetically the prohibition statutes, as a calm and 
determined effort to make prohibition actual. Itisa 
movement under the auspices of the Law and-Order 
League, but it has the efficient co-operation of the other 
temperance societies. The Rev. Mr. Munsen, who is at 
the head of the enterprise, is described as a most estima 
ble man ; cool, deliberate, courageous, and persevering. 
If in Maine the law shall be steadily and efficiently en 
forced for a series of years it will be an important factor 
in the problem of solving the National temperance 
issues. 

Your editorial on ‘* Faith Cure” will find an oppor- 
tunity to test itself in Boston. We have faith cures 
which report striking healings. There is also a peculiar 
and widespread faith in what is called the *‘ Mind 
Cure” or ‘‘ Christian Science.” The ‘‘ Advertiser” de. 
scribes it as a popular ‘‘craze.” But call it what they 
will, there is no discounting the fact that very many 
intelligent people, especially educated ladies, do “‘ take 
stock” in this method of healing. They seem to be 
differently constituted from the class who frequent 
‘faith cure” establishments. Many of them claim to 
have been ‘‘ healed” or greatly benefited by this kind of 
treatment. There is a good deal of inquiry into ite 
methods and mysteries. Lectures are given ; men and 
women are preparing to practice it; there are already 
many practitioners; books are published to describe it, 
and the claim is that it is no ‘‘ new thing,” such as the 
Athenians were curiously busy in investigating, but 
that it is a revival of good old methods, such as were in 
vogue in Bible times. Its philosophy is theistic ; the 
life is the spirit; the spirit emanates from God ;: when 
the human being isin his normal condition he will ‘‘ un- 
derstand,” or cognize, the Deity ; and this method of 
healing is simply the process of bringing people to have 
the ‘‘ understanding which knows God,” so that the 
spirit shall assert its potent sway over matter. Man 
does not need medicine ; he needs God. “he thought 
of God, genuine belief in God, is health-giving. The 
modus operandi of the healing is purely rational; no 
manipulating, but simply talking to the patient, and 
trying to describe to him the philosophy. The gen 
eral proposition, of course, is elevating and health- 
ful. Anything that thoughtfully turns the minds 
of men to the Deity is well. If I were te venture 
a momeat’s philosophizing I should seein this move. 
ment indications of a popular reactien from the arid re- 
gions of materialism into which people rushed by a 
mere impulsion of science. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, but only by the word of God. So far as the 
movement is theistic, and is pregnant with a Christian 
theism, it is healthful. But in the method of healing 
I see, with some sound principles of theism and philos 
ophy, strange vagaries. Whatever immediate cures it 
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may do, whatever the popular interest it may elicit, I do 
not see in jit the principles of a new science, or the es- 
sence of an old theology, which will speedily or re- 
motely supersede the use of medicines. 1] would sug- 
gest to all young men the feasibility of absolute trust in 
God as the great Life Giver and Life Restorer ; but at 
the same time the feasibility of the intelligent, temper- 
ate use of a]] of God's remedies for both soul and body. 
Not yet has the hour struck which announces the aban- 
donment of the use of medicines. Reason, revelation, 
philosophy, science, and experience, still find in nature 
antidotes which are the vifts of God to men. 

Sunday afternoon a Jarge and appreciative audience 
assembled in King’s Chapel to hear Dr. T. T. Munger’s 
sermon on immortality and modern thought. As a 
literary production it was in the author's most chaste and 
attractive style. From the postulate that in man’s 
sense of moral convictions, in his own life, is to be 
found the abiding hope of immortal life, the preacher 
proceeded to show that the idea has an open and high 
place in the domain of thought. Science, which in its 
earlier gencralizations hastily adopted conclusions averse 
to the doctrine of immortality, because it could find in 
nature no data for it, no report of it, is now, as the re- 
sult of evolution, acknowledging thst the answer does 
not fall within its scope of investigation. Science can- 
not answer the question that man is continually asking : 
Explain to me myself. It cannot leap the chasms of 
its own thought. It has torelegate to philosophy, which 
is the necessary habit of the human mind, the questions 
it cannot solve. But science has done noble work, and 
is becoming more reverent, more co-operative both with 
theology and philosophy, and has learned that evolu- 
tion at every ste» rests in God and draws its support 
from God. The preacher beautifully illustrated his 
theme by showing how science has dispelled illusions of 
nature, such as the eppearances of a solid firmament, 
fixed earth, and traveling sun. What seems to be is an i!lu- 
sion ; we know the earth isa globe, and revolves. ‘So 
the scientist is continually thrown back of appearances, 
upen three great realities: world, man, God. Very 
appreciative and commendatory mention was made of 
Mr. John Fiske’s book on the destiny of'man. It seems 
to me to be one of the achievements of the day, that an 
out-and-out evolutionist, reasoning from the data of 
science, and purely on scientific grounds, has come out a 
believer in immortality and a profound theist. It occurs 
to me here to mention that Professor Benjamin Peirce, of 
Harvard College, speaking to me of immortality, a short 
time before his death, observed that he had just returned 
from New York, where be met the venerable Peter 
Cooper, and that he did not see why any thoughtful 
man should require a stronger argument for belicf in 
immortal life than such an active mind as Mr. Cooper's 
and its wide and lofty scope cf thought in advanced 
years. So said Harvard's greatest and most original 
son. 

Dr. Munger read his paper at the Winthrop Club on 
Monday. OBSERVER. 


---—— 


AT THE MONTREAL CARNIVAL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ACQUES CARTIER and his band of shivering 
Frenchmen, who, from the narrow winter prison of 
their frost-bound ships, surveyed the dreary, snow clad 
wilderness around them, and trembled before the keen, 
continuous cold which reduced a brave and hopeful 
band to a handful of sickly survivors, would stand in 
amage if they could look forth and see the amount of 
fun and frolic and jollity which the modern children of 
“New France” get out of that same terrible winter. 
To these strangers from sunny Normandy, a winter 
almost steadily below freezing-point was anew «and 
dread phenomenon. To the modern Canadian it isa 
wonted and bracing season, alternating pleasantly with 
the somewhat enervating heat of summer, fostering 
many manly sports and healthful exercises, and linked 
from childhood with exhilarating associations. And in 
Montreal, with such a picturesque and lofty ‘‘ toboggan. 
ing hill’ behind it, and a stretch of frozen river be- 
fore it, which affords a magnificent ‘‘ Corso,” and a lim- 
i@ess field for snow-shoeing all around it, what wonder 
that its people should throw themselves, with the zest 
they do, into the frolic and gayety of their winter carni- 
val? 

The fact. is forced on the Carnival visitor as he 
emerges from the train into the lively, good-humored 
throng that fills the great Bonaventure Station, where, 
amidst crowds of anxious travelers hurrying hither and 
thither after the piles of baggage disgorged from the ar- 
riving trains, stand smiling groups of merry snow- 
shoers, in picturesque white-blanketing suits, gay with 
bright borders of red and blue stripes, blue or crimson 
sashes and leggings, buckskin moccasins, and colored 
tugues or caps. Bright, blooming girls are there, too, 
in a charming feminine rendering of the same comfort- 
able-looking costume, more especially designed for win- 
ter sport ; for perhaps the “‘ general reader ” ought to be 
informed that the Canadian population, asa whole, does 


not usually clothe itself in blankets, moccasins, and 
woolen night caps, even during the winter season, any 
more than it lives in icehouses. But a Carnival is noth- 
ing without a little eccentricity, and all lovers of picto- 
ria] «ffect must be glad that young Canada delights to 
array himself, «@ Ua/originale, in this gay and quaint 
costume, contrasting so charmingly with the winter 
landscape, and eo obviously appropriate for dashing 
through the powdery snow on snow-shoes or toboggan. 
Even the tiniest children wear it, and look delightfully 
quaint in their little blanket suits and bright-bordered, 
peaked capotes, out of which their rosy faces and bright 
eyes gleam full of fun and enjoyment. Indeed, at Car- 
nival-time everybody looks rosy and happy, and good 
humor seems universal. 

The gay Carnival numbers of the ‘‘ Witness” and 
the ‘‘ Star” sold on the trains have given most strangers 
some idea beforehand of the chief attractions of the 
C:rnival. But what is that the visitor sees, as he drives 
swiftly up, in furlined open sleigh, to the great square 
in front of the lighted ‘‘ Windsor”: Softly lighted by a 
growing moon and four tall electric lights, looms up a 
fairy vision—like the ghost of a Norman keep—tur- 
reted, battlemented, bastioned—a dream materialized ! 
There stands the ice palace—like a page out of Hans 
Andersen realized—an illustration of the command 
gained by man’s mind and skill over the savage forces of 
nature. [ut see ! the dim spectral castle begins to grow 
luminous as we watch! Soon bastion, tower, and 
battiement seem to throb and sparkle with a cold, clear 
but living light, like the white radiance of the aurora 
borealis—a ‘‘crystal palace,” the dentated 
outlines of its battlements and turrets glittering, sharply 
defined against even the moonlit sky. Every crystal 
cube of its massive courses glistens with the white, lam- 
bent light, and, seen from the Mountain, this enchaated 
castle looks like a diamond tiara ‘‘setia the brow of 
night.”” As you look at it, you can hardly believe that 
it is not a dream, an illusion of the senses which must 
swiftly vanish into nothingness. Or yuu may imagine 
it some fabled hall of Asgard, in which Baldu the 
beautiful lies waiting the mystic touch which is to restore 
him and fruitfulness to the eatth again. Such is the 
poetry which science can evoke from the most common. 
place materials. 

Even in daylight, and bereft of the magical aid of the 
electric light within, tbe ice palace is a thing of beauty. 
When the bright, clear winter suoshine enfolds and 
penetrates the crystal mass, it gleams and sparkles ina 
thousand exquisite gradations of light and shade, from 
softest ethereal tints of gray to the diamond glitter of 
the icicle point. It is built of solid blocks of ice, about 
three feet long, a foot in height, and about eighteen 
inches in thickness; the layers being solidly frozen 
together. As tbe atmosphere ofthe castle is about 
twenty degrees colder than the general temperature, it 
will resist a moderate thaw, and hold together till it 
slowly melts away before the irresistible April sun. It 
is considerably larger than its two predecessors, and 
much more graceful and artistic in design. Indeed, its 
airy and fantastic beauty makes al] the fine buildings 
around it seer heavy and dull in comparison, especially 
the great grim bulk of the Montreal St. Peter's, now in 
course of erection. 

But the ice castle is only one of the ice-wonders of 
this year’s Carnival. It belongs more especially to 
Anglo-Canadian Montreal. French-Canadian Montreal 
has its own contribution to the Carnival glories, in its 
own particular section of the city. Onthe wide Champ 
de Mars—of Canadian historical celebrity—in front of 
the old Court-House and the magaificent new Hotel de 
Ville, stands a quaint and curious erection, called a 
Condora, a sort of circular ice-cairn or round-tower, in 
seven tiers of gradually decreasing diameter, with loop- 


‘holes and wide surrounding ledges, which, manned by 


snow-thoers in their gay costumes, and illuminated 
within and without by electric light, is one of the even- 
ing spectacles of the week. Its tapering summit is 
crowned by a colossal snow-shoer in the pictureeque 
deep blue and white costume of La T-appeur (Frencb- 
Canadian) Club. It is distinetly Oriental in style, and 
bas a barbaric grandeur of its own, very different from 
the graceful Norman designs of the fairy castle of Do- 
minion Square. 

Not far from the Condora, on the Place d’Armes, just 
under the tall towers of Notre Dame, stands, on a mas- 
sive ice pedestal, a colossal ice lion, which, in this case, 
is at once a French and a British lion. Crowds of 
enthusiastic French, Angio-Canadian, and American 
spectators thronged the great square to witness his 
‘unveiling’ in the illumination of the ubiquitous 
electric light. Seen directly in front, the lion, whose 
face naturally could not be very expressive, some- 
what disappoints the crowd. ‘‘ Not quite so bad 
as the American eagle,” encouragingly remarks a 
countryman of The Christian Union. But from a point 
where you can see his outlines, and get his great 
head in profile, he is decidedly effective, seen (as is in- 
tended) from a distance, in the white electric light. He 
cits with head erect, open mouth, and paw half uplifted, 


as in menace. Is he meditating on the perils of the 
Soudan, or the dynamite outrages at St. Stephen's ? 
But such tragic thoughts vanish as blue lights begin to 
burn and throw about him a weird effect—rapidly 
changing, as yellow, green, and then rose colored fire 
and smoke-clouds vary the coloring. Presertly rockets 
and Koman candles go up, and showers of colored 
meteors come down about the glittering lion, grim and 
unflinching through it all, until at last he is left in 
peace to keep his lonely watch through the silence of 
the moonlight night. 

But the great specialty of the Montreal Carnival, next 
to the ice-wonders, is the tobogganing—for skating-rinks 
and masquerades can be seen almost anywhere in north- 
ern latitudes. But though Canadians“ go in for” tobog 
ganing wherever they can find a suitable slope, no city 
lays itself out so systematically to promote this exhila. 
rating amusement as does Montrea]. There are seven or 
eight public ‘‘slides,” besides private ones. Some of 
these are natural, formed by the slope of the hilly de- 
clivities of ‘‘ The Mountain.” Otbers are artificial, as, 
for instance, the 7uque Blanc, one of those now for the 
first time opened. The ‘‘ send-off” is a steep slope or 
slide of wood, descending from a strongly built wooden 
platform, some forty feet high, ascended by astairat one 
side, by which the tobogganers mount to the top. The 
slide is divided into three grooves, and down these 
the toboggans rush with a tremendous velocity which 
carries them far down the gradual slope of the ground 
below, in an ecstasy of delicious motion. On the ‘‘ Mon. 
treal” slide, the descent of about a quarter of a mile is 
made in about half a minute. The children bave a 
small artificial slide of theirown, down which they steer 
their little toboggans with an eare and pluck which makes 
the visitor cease to wonder at the proficiency and daring 
of the young men. It is quite common to see three or 
four young men and maidens dashing down in one tobog- 
gan, the man in rear steering with one foot which rests 
on the snow behind. Twoor three large-sized toboggans 
hold six or eight people, tightly packed. Of course, the 
heavier the toboggan, the greater the momentum with 
which itdashes down. The only danger is as the tobog 
gan nears the end of the slope, where the dividing lines 
have ceased, and, without care in steering, collisions are 
by no means unlikely, when tobogygans are fo lowing 
each other in rapid succession, and a heavy one may 
overtake a lighter whose momentum isexhausted. But 
quick as lightning the occupants are up, and dragging 
their toboggan off the scene, to remount the hill, and re. 
peat the dizzy descent. At night the sides are brilliantly 
lighted with electric lights, Chinese lanterns, rockets, and 
huge bonfires; and the thunderous rush of the perpetu. 
ally flying toboggans, the merry shouts of theiroccupants, 
the picturesque crowds of spectators—more than half 
in blanket costumes of many colors, white, bright red, 
or blue, with their gay trimmings—the red blaze of the 
bonfires, and the white glare of the electric lights, com 
pose a scene altogether unique. The opening of the 
new slide on St. Helen's Island was one of the most 
picturesque events of the Carnival. The illuminated 
slide showed distinctly from the crowded docks; a 
mimic volcano blazed forth in colored light and threw 
up showers of rockets, and hundreds of torches, carried 
by the French-Canadian snow-shoe clubs, massed 
together at first, by degrees developed into a continuous 
line that spanned the half mile of river ‘‘ boulevard ” 
between the island and thecity. The Trappeura, in 
their blue and white costume, are conspicuous in the 
march, andas they near the shore they chant the ‘‘ Mar. 
seillaise.”’ | 

The greatest ‘‘ spectacle” of the week is the ‘storm. 
ing” of the ice castle by a large force of snow-shoers, 
when, amid showers of colored lights serving as projec- 
tiles, the castle capitulates and appears to blaze out in 
colored flame and clouds of harmless smoe. Then the 
snow-shoers form a torchlight procession, which takes 
its long, sinuous way out of the city and round the 
Mountain pathways, encircling it as with a ribbon of 
living light. | 

We have no space left for the great sleigh drive, with 
its almost endless variety of color and style of equipage 
and steed, from the handsome sleigh and six down to 
a little dog-train. But the Montreal streets are always 
one coutinuous “‘ drive,” and sleighs and sleighing are 
to be seen in multifarious perfection. The weather has 
been cold enough and clear enough to satisfy all who 
wish to experience these characteristics of the braaing 
Montreal winter—though nature, in an occasional! snow. 
storm, pelts the Carnival visitors with her powdery 
confette, a8 if sharing in the spirit of the hour. If 
Montreal seems to have gone wild over tobogganing, let 
it be remembered that many of the young men whom 
you see dashing down the illuminated slides have been 
hard at work all day in office or shop, and rejoice that 
they are thus provided with invigorating exercise. 
‘* Jobnson’s Fluid Beef” is the customary beverage at the 
toboggan club-houses, rink, and ice grottoes; good or- 
der, gocd humor, and courtesy are universal, and few 
national holidays can be more free from evil, more 
heal thful and enjoyable,than this Montreal Ice Carnival. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 
By roe Rev. J. L. M. Currey, D_D., 
Agent of the Peabody Fund. 


[An address delivered before the Congregational Club of New 
York and vicinity, January 26, 1885, and reported stenographic- 
ally for The Christian Union by Arthur B. Cook. | 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen : I use 

no vain words when I assure you that! appre 
ciate, from the bottom of my heart, the compliment of 
this invitation, and the privilege of talking to such an 
audience as this—one of so much intellect and influence 
—upon the ‘‘ New South.” 

I sorely regret that North and South should be other 
than geographical divisions, that they should have any 
more political significance than East and West. Still 
we must recognize, not only the inevitable, but the ex. 
isting, and plan and Jabor accordingly. The new is 
used in contrast with the old. To understand the Juter, 
we must know the earlier. [n colonial and revolution 
ary days the contributions of the Old South were appre 
elated and acknowledged. Mr. Winthrop—clarem et 
venerabile nomen '—one of the surviviog links, and 
brightest and most honored, that connect the past with 
the present, and bring down to these days the patriot 
ism, the sympathies, and the good feeling of the past, 
the honored President of the Board of Peahody Trus- 
tees, whose humble agent | have the honor to be—in 
his centennial address commemorating the Fourth of 
July, 1776, said: ‘* Without Virginia, as we must all 
acknowledge, without ber Patrick Henries among the 
people, ber Lee and Jefferson in the forum, and her 
Washington in the field, I will not say that the cause of 
American liberty and American independence must 
have been ultimately defeated—no, no! there was no 
ultimate defeat for that cause in the decrees of the Most 
High—but it must have been delayed, postponed, per 
plexed, and, to many eyes and to many hearts, rendered 
seemingly hopeless.” Edmund Burke speaks of the 
high and stubborn spirit with which the Southern colo 
nies were attached to Jiberty, and said: “In such a 
people the haughtincss of domination combines with 
the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invinci 
ble.” In the convention which made the Constitution, 
you are unjust to yourselves if you do not recognize the 
invaluable services of Rutledge and Pinckney and 
Madison and Washington. In these days of undenied 
soul liberty and of religious freedom, it would be very 
ungrateful not to recognize what Virginia did, fore- 
most and first and best, in breaking the bonds of the 
Establishment, and securing for this country, in the 
Constitution of the United States, America’s great, I 
had almost said sole, contribution to the doctrine of 
polities. And you cannot have forgotten that, as late 
as 1774, John Adams, afterward the patriotic President 
of the United States, said: ‘‘ You might as well expect 
a change in the solar system as that we will give up our 
Establishment.” 

In the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War, the con- 
tributions of the South were alike respected and ac- 
knowledged. lathe civiland judicial and diplomatic 
history of the country, the men who figured in those 
departments of public life were, at least, not specimens 
of a defunct or of an effete civilization: such men as 
Wasbington (I believe you are going to celebrate, in a 
few days, the completion of the monument to that 
illustrious Southerner) and Madison—Washington, 
the*father of his country; Madison, the father of the 
Constitution—Clay, the greatest party-leader that 
ever existed in this country ; Calhoun, the Aristotle of 
the nineteenth century, if not of nineteen centuries, and 
Marshall, who combined in himself the juridical learning 
and purity of the best and noblest of the judges of all 
civilized lands, 

It is a gross misapprehension that the South was 
eager for dissolution, and trumped up secession sud- 
denly. 1 may say to some of you younger people here 
to-night, that secession was not a novel claim. Any 
tyro knows that there wasa general concurrence of 
opinion from 1787 to 1860 (at the South, [ mean) as to 
the federal character of the Government and the right 
of each State, in the Jast resort, to judge of the infrac. 
tion of the Constitution and of the mode and measure 
of redress. That we may understand the prompt and 
vigorous action of the Southern States, the singular 
unanimity of the people, it should be borne in mind that 
the principle of State rights and S'ate remedies was not 
new, and was not devised for the occasion. Institu. 
tions, policies, theories of government, actualized into 
organisms and supported by ars, are a slow process, 
the evolution of imperceptible gradations, Asa matter 
of historical fact, radical differences as to the centripetal 
and centrifugal tendencies of government were devel- 
oped in the convention that made the Constitution, and 

the struggle before birth in the womb of Rebecca, be- 
twixt Esau and Jacob, typified and adumbrated the 
struggle which existed in this country as to the powers 
of the General Government and the relation of the States 
to the General Government ; and this antagonism, thus 
typified and foresbadowed, ran all along through the 


history of the country, creating parties, and was thor 
oughly understood by all sensible men who were famil- 
iar with political history in 1860. 

In 1776 slavery existed in all the American colonies. 
In the North it gradually disappeared, from ecenomic 
and moral causes, and was localized at the South, and 
its discussion awakened sectional feelings. President 
Hayes, in May, 1884, before the Grand Army of the 
Republic, says: ‘‘ Who is responsible for slavery? 
Slavery was in the Union when it was formed. It was 
in the Constitution when adopted. All who took part 
in forming the Union, or forming the Constitution, and 
all who upbeld them before emancipation, were in some 
sense and some degree responsible for slavery. The only 
American citizens of full age when slavery existed, not 
at all responsible for it, were its victims. The colored 
people were slaves by the misfortune of their ancestors 
and by the crime of ours.” You see that I am availing 
myself of your kind permission not to speak your sen- 
timents, but to speak mine. 

The war in Is6lcame. Of the cause and progress of 
that war | donot speak. I purpose to relegate it to the 
history of fifty years hence. But it is unjust to the Old 
South not to say that the men and the women during 
that terrible struggle displayed marvelous fortitude,cour 
age, sacrifices, and devotion tu the ‘‘lost cause.” In a 
future war (which may God avert), the descendants of 
those who followed Lee and Jackson and Jolonston, al 
lied to those who followed Grant and Sherman and 
Thomas and Hancock, keeping step to the music of the 
Union, and marshaled under the stars and stripes, will 
beable, as they wil! be willing,to conquera world in arms. 

The South was subjugated ; I beg you to notice that 
I use the strongest term tbat 1 know of in the English 
language : the South was subjugated, andat Appomat 
tox the Old South perished. What was settled by the 
war of political ideas? I beg you, my friends, and I 
even appeal to the better informed and more intelligent 
part of my audience on this point—I beg you to appeal to 
the historical facts, and not to mere idle prejudices, when 
I ask you, W hat was setticed by that war of political ideas ? 

First.—The emancipation and the citizenship of the 
negroes, and all necessary consequences of such change 
of relations. 

Secondly.-—The recognition of such & person as a cit- 
izen of the United States, apart from and independent 
of citizenship of a State. It never existed before. 

Thirdly.—The surrender of any claim of resort to se- 
cession in case of dispute as to the power of government 
or as a.remedy for a violated compact. 

These results were accepted. ‘They bave been incor- 
porated into our system of government. But 1 beg you to 
understand that we insist that, by the adoption of those 
amendments and the acceptance of these changes that 
came from the war, the Constitution was not abolished 
and State lines were not obliterated. New York exists 
as a State now, as it did before the war. 

Then came reconstruction, with legislation to conquer 
whatever of peace was required after subjugation. The 
soldiers having subjugated us, the camp-followers and 
civilians began their policy of rapine and repression. 
Alienation of races was fomenoted. Delusive notions of 
freedom were taught to the colored people. As judges 
(it is not necessary for me to say in reference to this sen- 
tence that I am speaking my opinions, but | will speak 
them nevertheless), marshals, governors, ete., the dregs 
of Rome, hungry as bounds, mwerciless as wolves, came to 
gorge and to plunder. The test of loyalty was adhesion 
to one party. Those who pronounced that shibboleth 


got the spoils of office, and, as we say io reference to‘ 


stolen goods to be returned, no questions were to be 
asked. It is an old rule that you can always get what 
you pay for, and men so greedy Jeft their honor and their 
honesty at home in order to get the pay. Reconstruc- 
tion is not the fruit of statutes or bayonets. Scotland 
bas come to « cordial and perfect union with its sister 
kingdom south of the Tweed. Justice and truthfulness 
have done more to bind Scotland than domination and 
injustice and wrong bave in reference to Ireland. That 
cra of nightmare, thank God, has passed. No legisla- 
tion has taken place in Congress for six years touching 
the war or the negrocs. Time, social intercourse, inter. 
changes of courtesy, sympathy and service, railroads, 
investments of Northern capital, educational meetings, 
circulation of periodical Jiterature, and the Christian re- 
ligion, have cemented the bonds of union. Not repul. 
sion and coercion and distrust are the weapons of this 
warfare. If Lincoln had not been dastardly assassi- 
nated, we believe that reconstruction at the South would 
have been easy and rapid. 

I have been often asked (I have been asked more 
than once since I came here as your guest, an honor 
which I appreciate as highly as any honor ever con. 
ferred upon me) the effect of the late Presidential election 
upon the relations between the races at the South. I am 
no politician. I used to be. I have not a word to say 
against an honest politician, and I believe, yea, I know, 
that a man can be a politician and be honest. I have 
nothing to do with party relations, and no concern with 
politics beyond the exercise of the right to vote. But I 


do not hesitate to say—please take my testimony just 
for what it is worth as that of one man, an observing 
man—that the effect is already. and will be hereafter. 
most salutary : a natural desire, a strong anxiety, on the 
part of the people to do right, first, of course, to retain 
power, and secondly, and chiefly, because they are 
patriots. The South has always been conservative. I 
wish | had time to demonstrate that, as I see some of you 
smile at the declaration. In all questions of entangling 
alliances with foreign governments, in all questions of in 
tervention as betwixt this country and other nations, in 
all questions of observance of treaty obligations and pro 
tection of property, the South from the beginning has 
been conservative, with the exception, of course, which 
rises in the minds of those that smile, I suppose, of 1860. 
But I beg you to refer to history. 

While the presence of the negro is not per se desired, 
his freedom is rejoiced in, and I say, as my friend and 
brother here has heard me say on two separate occasions , 
ouce in the Western Reserve and secondly in Brooklyn, 
that there is no man nor womanin the United States whe 
can lay his hand upon his heart and say more gratefully 
and more sincerely than [ that he rejoices in the eman- 
cipation of the negroes. No feasible plan for the re- 
moval or diffusion of the negroes has been presented. 
While among people at the South very many would de- 
tire tosce one-half or more of the negroes in Africa or 
Central America—or in the Northern States—they recog- 
nize the fact that as the negro grows in intelligence, 
thrift, and skill as a laborer, and in morality, the wealth 
of the South will be proportionately enhanced. The 
South rejoices in the opportunity presented to her to 
show her love of country, her acceptance of al] the 
legitimate issues of the war, her assumption of all the 
obligations and responsibilities imposed by her relations 
of confidence and good-will, and rejoices in the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the injustice and wrong of the 
suspicions from which she has suffered. The fears of the 
negroes after election that they might be put back into 
slavery, while absurd, were natural for an ignorant and 
misled people. The chief endeavor, nay, the business, 
the expected labor, of many Federal officials at the 
South has seemed to be to stir up ill-feeling between the 
whites and blacks, to make the latter suspicious, dis- 
trustiul of and hostile to the former in all political mat 
ters, and in midnight conclaves and secret organizations 
to delude them with the notion that a Democratic admin- 
istration, even the election of such an Abolitionist as 
Greeley, or of such Union Generals as McClellan and 
Hancock, would result in their re-enslavement. Now 
—I measure my words deliberately—the negroes will see 
that not simply the Republican party, but that both 
parties and all sections are their friends, pledged to their 
protection and their freedom. The present feeling is 
one of cheer and hope, of absolute loyalty and friend. 
ship and good feeling. The freedem, citizenship, 
and suffrage of the negro are recognized. The 
Union is loved because it is our Union, and we are a 
part of it. United States flags float everywhere at the 
South ; our hearts swell with exultation at the magnifi. 
cence and grandeur of our beloved country. Slavery, 
secession, exclusive State citizenship, primary allegi. 
ance to a State, are all gone. The new South, bloom on 
her cheek, brightness in ber eye, clasticity in her step, 
love in her heart, clasps your hands in patriotic fellow 
ship and joyously answers to her name in the roll call of 
indestructible States in an indis:oluble Union. 

Bear with me while I note some of the progress of the 
New South. 

First, materially. Slavery sparsified population, re- 
tarded increase and diffusion of wealth, prevented di- 
versification of labor and subdivision of lands. Eco- 
nomically, slavery was a blight and a curse. During 
the war and close blockade, all energies and industries 
were centered upon the support of the Confederacy. 
As the consequence of subjugation and emancipation 
there was paralysis of business and universal bank. 
ruptcy. The South absolutely touched the bottom in 
reference to poverty and bankruptcy. Now there is an 
upward movement, and one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times is the subdivision of our immense landed 
estates. I have the figures, but will not weary you by 
giving them, proving the extent of this subdivision. ' 
The agricultural and garden crops have Iinereased. 
Mechanteal irdustri:s have multiplied, naval stores and 
forests are comiog into the market, manufacturing and 
mining are improviog, with coal, iron ere, and lime. 
in immediate juxtiposition, and all lying elese 
to the Gulf of Mexico end to the great intcrocesnt 
canal connecting the two oc cans. 

I have not time to argue the prep sition, I merely 


' The census figures referred to areas f. Lows. and indicate 
the break-up of the big farma and partial ci-estabiishment cf the 
plantation system : 

No. of farms. No. of farma. 


Alabama ... . 67.382 135,504 
Arkansas 4 424 04,434 
Florida .. 10,201 23,438 
South Carolina .............. 03,864 

248,992 486,225 
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state it, that two great errors have pervaded the mind of 
the North on two subjects. First, that white labor is im- 
possible in cotten lands. There was never any truth in it. 
Secondly, that there was at the South always a condem- 
nation, or contemnation, if I may use the word, of labor. 

But again, religiously, as that is more important, I 
want to show you semething of the progress of the 
South. The heathen were imported. J did not im- 
port them ; none of my ancestors were engaged in the 
trade; but they were imported, and they improved 
physically, intellectually, and morally. The negroes of 
the South in 1860 were the most advanced and enlight- 
ened of their race that history gives any account of. 
They acquired a language ; they acquired some habits 
of systematic and regular industry; they acquired 
something of the Christian religion in opposition to their 
heathenism and paganism. Churches were formed and 
multiplied, but still the incubus of slavery, terrible as 
it was, remained. Since the war there has been much 
good, Iam sorry to say much that is very bad, relig- 
iously. The Baptists are doing much in the South 
for the education of the negro; all praise te them for 
#t. The Methodistsare doing much. But the most that 
has been done at the South for the education of the 
negro has been done by the Congregationalists. The 
American Missionary Association and those allied to it 
have been the chief agency at the South, so far as be- 
nevolent effort is concerned, in diffusing right notions 
of religion, and in aarrying education to the darkened 
mind of the negro; and to-night I come here freely, 
cheerfully, readily, and as a Southern man, represents- 
tive of Southern education, knowing that whereof | 
affirm, in the name of my country, in the name of 
civilization, in the name of humanity, in the name of 
the degraded and the perishing, to thank you for whut 
you have done in this great and this good work. I 
wish I had time to speak of the institutions you 
have established. I will just say ome word 
about the Institute at Hampton, presided over 
by one whom Providence, by his varied experi- 
ences in the Sandwich Islands and in the army, 
seems to have fitted pre-eminently for the work which 
he is patriotically and self-sacrificingly doing. By their 
fruits ye shall know them; and I bear cheerful and 
grateful testimony to the fact that the graiuates of that 
college are potent and healthful auxiliaries in working 
out the grand problem which is upon us for solution. 
If I were in a Baptist and not in a Congregational meet- 
ing, I shpuld think it to be strictly within order, and the 
highest consideration of duty, to raise twenty or forty 
thousand dollars here to night for the endowment of 
Hampton Institute. Still, there are many ignorant 
preachers, not only ignorant of astronomy, not only 
preaching that ‘‘ the sun do move,” but ignorant of the- 
ology, almost as ignorant as some of our modern theo- 
logical professors are !—ignorant of theology, ignorant 
of the true teachings of the New Testament. And to 
these good sisters of mine here to-night, fruitful in good 
works, eager to ascertain where lies the path of duty 
and what you can do to carry out the work of Him who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
who gave his life a ransom for many, let me say that in 
my humble judgment, of all the phases of this great 
problem, which presents itself before us and oppresses 
us im our effort to solve it, the most serious is, What 
are you going to do with the negro women of the 
South? You cannot elevate, you cannot civilize, 
you camnot Christianize a race or a people if your 
efforts are given to the male sex, to the exclusion 
of the female. Woman-upbuilding, in connection 
with this great work, is one of the most serious 
of the questions upon us. I have before me a copy 
of the *‘Southern Workman ;” I hope you all take 
it, and do more than I do, pay for it; it is sent 
to me gratuitously. It cites an article in the New York 
“Independent,” written by Miss Porter, which speaks 
of ‘‘the extraordinary relapse into barbarism which is 
gamg on among the negroes ;’ and another article, in 
the New Orleans ‘“‘ Picayune,” speaks of thefr “ igno- 
rance, superetition, idleness, gross immorality, and race 
prejudice ;” and another, by the Rev. Mr. McDonrell, 
says they are practically pagans; and General Arm- 
strong, or somebody else, writing the editorial, says, 
** While all that is said of the far South, especially of 
the Gulf States, is, if anything, less than the truth,” 
while he puts in a disclatmer as to the other parts of the 
country, the condition of whieh he characterizes as 
more hopeful. The negroes have dwellings where the 
conditions of common decency are impossible, and that 
tend directly and inevitably to filth and disease and 
intemperance and crime. J wish I had time to speak 
ef the condition of these people, their ignorance, their 
superstition. I am not talking of those under the 


shadow of Atlanta and Fisk Universities, and Hampton 
and Tougaloo, and other like institutions ; I am talking 
of those who live remote from churches and school- 
houses and railroads and telegraph stations. I am talk- 
ing of those where lapse of virtue is mot regarded as a 
crime, and where convicts from the penitentiary are 
respected as much as those who never committed a 


crime, where they have no adequate teachers, but blind 
leaders of the blind—a great mass of ignorance, dark 
and thick as inky blackness itself, which exists ina 
large portion of the Southern land. Men may sit idly 
by and say, ‘‘ It is a thousand miles off, and we are not 
affected by it.” But I tell you, just as certainly as to- 
morrow’s sun rises, just as certainly as effect fol- 
lows cause, just as certainly as the conclusion fol- 
lows from a mathematical demonstration, you at the 
North, as well as we at the South, are tied, tethered, 
bound hand and foot, to the lowest stratum of so. 
ciety in American civilization ; and that if you do not 
lift them up they will drag you down, as they drag us 
down. Mr. President, excuse me for the earnestness 
with which I speak when I tell you that this problem 
cannot be magnified, and the enthusiast or fanatic can- 
not exaggerate the dangers and perils that spring out of 
this problem, which we are to solve if we are true tothe 
trust that God has committed to us as a Christian peo- 
ple and as citizens of a republican government 

How are we toreach them? Whatare we todo for them’? 

Religiously, you are reaching them by private effort, 
by denominational effort, by good women, noble women, 
missionaries doing real missionary work, as true mis 
sionary work as any women ever did in the wilds of Af- 
rica or the jungles of South America. And then we are 
trying to reach them educationally. There is no State 
at the South now without asystem of education. Some 
people say that the South is epposed to the education of 
the negroes. It is a gross blunder; it isaslander. Why 
should we be ? Why should a man with a dead car. 
cas3 tied to his hand wish to keep it there and to drag 
it about with him the remainder of his days? It is ab- 
surd to suppose that we are so suicidal as to be opposed 
to the education of the negro. Last yea: over sixteen 
millions of dollars were given by the Southern States in 
the way of public schools; over fourteen millicns of 
that were paid by the white people; and that money goes 
proportionately per cayta to the black man as it does to 
the white man, although the white man pays eight tenths 
of the taxes which go to the support of these public 
schools. Would you believe it, sir? the Mayor of 
Charleston, my friend Mayor Carpenter, who is one of 
the foremost men in favor ef education in the land, tells 
me, and he puts it in his report, that by statistical calcu- 
lations Charleston is paying more to-day, proportion- 
ately to its property, for the education of whites and 
blacks in that city, than Boston is paying for the educa- 
tion of her people. Oh, my friends, do not charge us 
with these things—I know you do not; I beg pardon 
for the imputation or insinuation. But I beg you that 
we shall not be cherishing in our hearts and repeating 
statements whose only tendency is to keep alive the 
hatreds of those angry days of the past. Let those who 
live in Ireland or Turkey, or in some oppressed or 
crushed land, cherish their hates and their passion ; but 
be it ours, in this land of liberty and Christian civiliza- 
tion, to promote and stimulate and encourage and culti- 
vate everything that shall make for the lifting up of 
humanity and bringing our people into fraternal and na- 
tional fellowship. 

You do not know wiat the change is. I wish I had 
time—and I see my watch ia running faster even than 
your impatience—to try to give you a conception of 
what has occurred at the South. I spoke a while ago of 
bankruptcy. I beg you to remember that the Consti- 
tution, laws, institutions, and systems of labor were all 
revolutionized ; traditions, customs, manners, ingrained 
into social, civil, and economic life, all reversed ; not 
by a slow process of years, but instantaneously ; owner- 
ship, guardianship, control, on one side—dependence, 
submission, and service on the other; master there, 
slave here, changed suddenly, completely, irrevocably, 
in the twinkling of aneye. When the plebeians were 
afimitted to citizenship in Rome, it was by a slow and 
dilatory process, and you know that when afterwards 
citizenship was gfven to those plebeians, it was still by a 
slow process. Our systems of jurisprudence are not 
constructed suddenly, according to some abstract codes 
of morals; but from principles applied to emergencies, 
by slow and painful operations. But see what occurred 
here. In a moment relations changed ; a revolution, 
the grandest and most stupendous, and in some re- 
spects the most sublime, that civilization ever saw, 
occurred in a moment; and to adapt one’s self to this 
change of relations and bring one’s self to the adjust- 
ment of this common, equal citizenship was a difficulty 
that some people do not realize. There is nothing in 
the whole history of the past thst is comparable to it; 
emancipation in the West Indies, the abolition of serf- 
dom in Russia, do not furnish even symbols for a 
comparison. The emancipation of the negroes in the 
United States stands out historically in unique, in un- 
paralleled, in sublime isolation. The South overcame 
prejudices and traditions of six generations. You can 
hardly conceive what it means—in traditions disregard- 
ed, prejudices overcome, obstacles surmounted. I have 
a resolution here before me, passed the other day‘by the 
Senate of Alabama, which reads as follows : 


‘+ Beit Resolved, That the sense of this Senate, as reflecting 


the feelings and sentiments of the white people of Alabama, 
is most earnestly and heartily in favor of the largest appro- 
priations by the State, compatible with existing financial con- 
ditions, for the support of our public schools ; and our pro- 
foundest regret is our inability to do more for those grand 
institutions, so indispensable to the safety of society and 
prosperity of a free, civilized, and Christian government, 
and so indicative of an intellectual, moral, and material 
development, in sympathy with the spirit and demands of 
an enlightened humanity ; and especially and solemnly do 
we express the obligation and fixed purpose of the white 
people of Alabama to aid in the education of the colored 
children in our midst.’’ 

Do not be misled as to this dense mass of illiteracy. 
You do not see the South from Pullman car windows. 
Of every one hundred voters in the North, eight are il- 
literate ; in the South, forty-five in every one hundred are 
illiterate. In sixteen Southern States, having one-third of 
the population, there is three-quarters of the illiteracy. Of 
the nearly 4,000,000 white children under twenty-one, some- 
thing more thantwo million are enrolled; not one-half o: 
the 1,800,000 colored chikiren are evenenrolled. The schoo! 
system in many places lasts only from two to five months, 
aud it has been said tirat “eighty per cent. of the colored 
people of the Sonth are to-day abiding in an ignorance which 
implies all other persona’, social, industria). and civic disa 
bilities.”’ 

Benevolence is an important factor in the Southern prob 
lem. Peabody, Slater, Hemmenway, and others bave done a 
noble work in giving money, a nobler in their spirit of na- 
tional and Christian fraternity. North and South may join 
hands and hearts in the endeavor to help the needy. God 
help the Missionary Association, and al! kindred agencies, 
in enlightening the dark-minded, removing prejudices, 
broadening sympathies, seeking and saving the lost, and in 
binding lately belligerent sections in national unity and 
Christian brotherhood. But removal of this illiteracy can- 
not be made by Peabody and Slater and Hemmenway, nor 
by ecclesiastical benefactions, nor by the power of the 
States. The power and the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must come to the rescue. The question is one 
of overshadowing importance. I thank my friend Dr. 
Abbott for that able article the other day in The Chris- 
tian Union in support of the National Aid bill by Congress 
for public education. It is due to the negroes, who are here 
by no volition of theirown. Freedom, citizenship, suffrage, 
are theirs by your act, and not by their efforts. Whatever 
credit belongs to that act ef emancipation, Mr. President, 
is yours, not mine. The South has no part nor lot in it. 
We accept the responsibility and the obligation, but so far 
as the honor and glory of the achievement is concerned it is 
all yours, not ours. I ask you, Will you make gpod the act 
that you have done* Will you say, to-day, that it shal! 
not be a curse to them, and a curse to your own people ? 
Mr. Winthrop has well said that slavery was but half abol- 
ished, and the emancipation was but half accomplished, if 
the negroes were left without education and without virtue. 

Free Republican institutions are imperiled. Degradation 
of the franchise lowers representation, stimulates bessism. 
demagoguery, corruption. Nothing else than universal edu- 
cation conjoined with Christian integrity can avert the 
peril. Ofall forms of government pure democracy is the 
most dificult. History shows its extreme fragility. Ours, 
a federal constitution, a representative republic, founded 
on manhood suffrage, approaches a pure democracy, and 
increases thereby the danger of decay and dissolution. 
Manhood suffrage implies intelligent, honest volition, an 
appreciation of the value of free institutions, and the cour- 
age and the virtue te sustain them. The ballot is the free- 
man’s prerogative, and should be the intelligent expression 
of patriotism. It often means passion, prejudice, ignorance, 
crime. Instead of being the symbol of stupidity, servility, 
intimidation, and corruption, it should be the symbol of ex. 
alted ideas, pure principles, and an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the uses and ends of political action. Macaulay has 
said: “I hope to see the day when an Englishman [why 
not an American ?} will think it as great an affront to be 
courted and fawned upon in his capacity of elector ag in 
his capacity of juryman.”’ 

‘All persons,” says Burke, ‘‘ possessing any portion of 
power ought to be strongly and awfully impressed with the 
idea that they act in trust... . This principle ought even 
to be more strongly impressed upon the minds of those who 
compose the collective society than upon those of single 
princes.’’ 

Hopefally as I have spoken, I account the negro problem 
asthe most gigantic which civilization ever encountered. 
The strain upon our Republic evokes the best powers of our 
civilization. No ephemeral, empirical measure wil) suffice. 
Patience, prayer, charity, faith, wise forethought, all patri 
otic and Christian endeavor, must enter as factors into the 
solution. Time, with its soothing, Lethean influence, will be 
a potent element. It is easy for you, a thousand miles dis- 
tant, to whiff away five or six million people, with great 
race differences, without property, knowledge, or culture, 
suddenly shot up into full citizenship, and made eligible to 
office, trust,and honor. But it is the part of statesmaushi) 
and philosophy and humanity to grapple with this question 
that has no precedent. The unity and fellowship of a com- 
mon citizenship must be wrought out, if at all, by the ele- 
vating, humanizing, regenerating teaching of the Man of 
Nazareth. Education and Christianity are the promise and 
potency of all social amelioration, civil security, public 
weal, individual happiness. All true civilization, all per- 
manent and beneficent national power and prerogative 
find their true basis in Christianity. We must teain the ne 
groes industrially, intellectually, morally ; discipline them 
to habits of industry, thrift, morality, piety ; make them an 
integral element of our national and religious life, a source 
of safety and strength instead of weakness and peril, or we 
shall see industries neglected, social order in jeopardy, and 
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our free institutions in ceaseless peril. Above all, We must 
educate in the importance and sacredness of moral convic- 
tions and develop and build up character. Among them, in 
«ome communities, in many families I fear, in tome 
churches, a fall from virtue is not deeply felt, and convic- 
tion of crime does not degrade. 

A strong, persistent, noble, Christlike effort at this crisis 
may avail more for humanity, for freedom, for Christianity, 
than the efforts of scores of years in time to come. “A 
vueglect of duty today may furnish regret for a century.”’ 

I ask you, in conclusion, as | know you have done in the 
past, to give your united aud earnest efforts to see that this 
great work of saving yourselves, of saving your institutions, 
of saving your government, imperiled by this mass of illit- 
eracy, of euving our civilization, is carried on; and that 
these peopie, not here by their own acts, but by your acts, 
or the acts of your ancestors, as well as mine—these people, 
suddenly made citizens, are prepared for citizenship, and, 
better than all that, prepared for true manhood and true 
wowanboul. American citizenship is a grand thing, but 
humanity is grander and nobler and more glorious, Obli- 
gations growing out of the relations of citizens rest heavily 
upon us ; but obligations growing out of a common bhuman- 
ity, and the fact that these people are made in the image of 
Giod, and tbat they are the people for whom the Saviour 
died, creates obligations far more imperative and more 
binding than any that may grow out of mere material or 
political considerations, 

Before | close, allow me to repeat what I said in the be- 
giuning—tbat | appreciate most highly the honor you have 
done me by your invitation this evening ; and far more do | 
appreciate the compliment you have paid me in listening to 
expressions and views with which you do not concur, | 
have endeavored to pay you the highest compliment that I 
could possibly pay, and to show you my appreciation of 
your honor, by not appealing to passions and prejudices, 
and indulging in idle compliments, but endeavoring to give 
you the sober, soli facts, and appealing to your reason and 
your conscience. 


MARK LEMON. 
I. 


ARK LEMON’S biography has never been 
published. Here itis, ia brief. He was born in 
Londuop, on the 30th cf November, 1811. The house in 
which he first drew breath is now pulled down, and the 
space occupied by the London Crystal! Palace Bazar, 
in Oxford Street. After his father’s death, in 1816, 
when he was but five years old, Mark lived with his 
grandfather, « well-to-do farmer, in the country. Later 
on, he was placed under the care of an excellent school 
master, the Rev. James Wilding, who may be said to 
have iustilled into the pliant nature of the boy those 
generous fceliogs which characterized the man. His 
extreme sensitiveness, which he used to say was the only 
drawback he experienced in his enjoyment of society, 
dated from his school days, when an event took place 
which, he often declared, he never could remember 
without blushing. ‘‘ Here is the story” (says my friend 
Willert Beale, writing to me the other day with special 
notes for this letter), ‘‘as nearly as possible in his own 
words, related p'pe in hand, on one of the many 
pleasant evenings we passed together. ‘I was the 
monitor of Wilding's school,’ sald Mark, filling his p'pe 
the while, ‘and the younger boys, by general consent, 
referred all disputes to me, which, after due consideratior, 
I decided. I was also novelist of the dormitory, and 
told my companions stories in the dark bedroom, whea 
the rest of the Leusehold lay wrapped in slumber deep. 
But the interest of story-telling flagged after a time, 
and [ was called upon to devise anew amusement for 
the occupauts of my room. A splendid idea struck me, 
and it was speedily carried out. A court was instituted 
tu inquire into the proceedings of the day, and to pass 
sentence upon the misdemeanors recorded. I was 
judge. By the light of a lantern several mock trials were 
held, with prodigious succeés, and without molestation 
from the higher court below staire. One evening, after 
the usher had gone his rounds, a trial was beld on a boy 
accused of stealing marbles from a schoolfellow's desk. 
Counsel for the plaintiff and defendant had both been 
heard, and the judge, in his judicial robes, namely, a 
nightgown over a black suit, and a bolster with lapping 
ends, fora wig, tied on to his head, was summing up. 
While holding forth with all appropriate solemnity, I no- 
ticed a startled expression come over the face of the jury 
I wasaddressing. I turned round, and there stood the 
schoolmaster! Without a word of reproof, he seized 
me by the arm, and marched me downstairs, nightgown, 
bolster, and all, into the drawing-room, where a number 
of people had assembled to celebrate his daughter's birth- 
day. Still holding me firmly by the arm, he led me up 
to the young lady, and gravely introduced me, in a loud 
voice, as Judge Lemon. O Lord ! what agony I suffered ! 
The good-natured girl pitied my horrible confusion, and 
entreated her father not to prolong it. But the school- 
master enjoyed the joke. He presented me with a glass 
of wine, and made me drink to the health of the com- 
pany, and then released me, amid the roars of laughter 
from all who witnessed my exit from the room. I es- 
caped to bed, and hid my diminished head under the 
clothes, refusing to answer the inquiries of my school- 
fellows ast what had bappened downstairs, ’” 


| 
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IL. 

Upon leaving school, Mark Lemon commenced send 
ing fragments of poetry and short stories to the maga. 
zines and periodicals of the day, but it is not until 1536 
that bis name comes prominently before the public as a 
dramatic author. During the interval his mother, left 
a wealthy widow, had married a second time. By this 
marriage Mark became associated with the proprietors 
of Verey's brewery in Kentish Town, an undertaking of 
which, for a short time, he had the management. Owing 
to some family disagreement, he resigued the appoint- 
ment, and was induced tv lease a tavera in Wyck Street, 
Strand, it being the opinion of those who advised this 
step that the experience and influence acquired during 
Mark's connection with the brewery would be of the 
greate:t advantage in a business the enormous profits 
of which were urged as a set-off against its objectionab.e 
character. The venture, however, proved as unfortu- 
nate as it was disagreeable to him who embarked in It. 
In three months it was abandopded, with a heavy loss, 
and Mark had resolved to devote himself solely to liter- 
ature, with what result may be ait inferred from the 
great popularity he quickly obtafned. 

His pen was as prolific as was successful. The 
pieces he produced in rapid succession form a brilliant 
array of popular comedies, plays, farces, comediettas, 
burlesques, and other dramatic works. During the lat- 
ter part of Bis life he turned to the less exciting voca- 
tion of novel writing, in which branch of literature he 
cannot be said to have made a great name. His novels 
ure not stirring enough t> keep pace with those of the 
present day, nor did he strive to make themso. Hebad 
the strongest antipathy to the sensational school. On this 
point he was more or less bigoted, and, indeed, often 
refused to acknowledge merit where it undoubtedly 
existed. The first, and perbaps the best, novel he pub. 
lished is ‘‘ Wait for the End.” His group of books of 
fiction consists of the work just mentioned, ‘‘ Loved at 
Last,” ‘‘ Falkner Lyle,” ‘‘ Leyton Hall,” and “ Golden 
Fetters.” All are worth perusal, if only for the purpose 
of comparing them with those by which they were sur- 
passed in notoriety. 

Mark Lemon's editorial experiences commexrced with 
the ‘‘ London Journal,” in connection with which he did 
good service by bringing out ‘‘ Kenilworth” in penny 
weekly numbers. This plan of publishing standard 
works has recently been followed with success. It failed, 
however, when first introduced ; the public, in the pro. 
fundity of its wisdom, preferring Pierce Egan to Walter 
Scott. 

Mark was also editor of the “ Field,” and lost money 
in assisting to establish that now prosperous paper. 
Besides these editorships, at an early period of his 
career, or, rather, before his career began, he was sec- 
retary to Herbert Ingram, who was drowned with his 
son on one of the great American lakes ; the Member for 
Boston ,and proprietcr of the ‘‘ Illustrated Londou News.” 
In 1862 he commenced a series of lectures on London at 
the Gallery of Illustration. These lectures were con. 
tinued for about two years, and were occasionally given 
in the provinces, but the fatigue they involved obliged 
him to abandon the undertaking. In 1867 the lectures 
appeared in ‘‘ London Society,” under the title ‘* Up and 
Down the London Streets.” 


IV. 

In this brief survey of Mark Lemon's literary doings 
I leave to the last the work with which his name will 
always be inseparably identified; for the history of 
Punch” absorbs the story of Mark Lemon's life. It 
was in July, 1841, that he embarked upon the ocean of 
speculation, with a brave heart and willing crew, to steer 
a small craft through tempests which often threatened 
its destruction. He remained steadfast at the helm until 
must of its crew were laid in their graves, and he too 
was summoned to join his old comrades ‘n the land be- 
yond the sea. 

Lemon’s income never seemed to be adequate to his 
needs. His sanguine disposition led him always to 
hope that a change of fortune would some day unex- 
pectedly relieve him from all his difficulties. In the 
anxiety and distress cf mind be suffered during the last 
few days of his life, he found repose and relief from 
worldly care in his cottage home at Crawley, a village 
in Sussex, where his family, with one exception, sur- 
rounded him with every happiness love and affection 
can bestow. 

In a small dwelling adjoining his own his mother 
lived. With her he passed every Sunday morning, 
reading some part of the Bible aloud. She was eighty- 
nine when he died, and survived him several years. 

V. 

At Crawley he led a most simple and unostentatious life. 
He was known to every villager and every inhabitant of 
the neighborhood. The driver and guard of the Brigh- 
ton coach would point out Mark Lemon's cottage to 
their passengers going through Crawley, and sometimes 
would salute the good old editor, who might be in his 
garden as the coach went by. 

He was always devising some plan for the amusement 


and benefit of his fellow townspeople. He organized 
concerts, readings, and entertainments of every descrip- 
tion, making hisdaughters, who all sing and play admf- 
rably, and his son Harry, to take part inthem. He in 
stituted the Crawley Fire Brigade, the meetings of 
which he would attend in what he called his ‘‘ uniform,” 
a plain suit of clothes and a flat cap, itstead of the 
serge coat und helmet. His excuse for doing this was 
that the brigade could not spare funds for « strap to 
buckle round his waist. A concert was given for the 
brigade, at which Mr. J. L. Hatton appeared as cgn- 
ductor and principal attraction. Thelitile fat man sang 
al eXtra verse appropriate to the occasion : 


“If the house is on tire, 

And the neighbors alarmed, 

He’s only a lodger, 

And cannot be harmed ; 

At the window he laughs 

At the row that is made, 

And tells them to send for the Crawley Brigade.”’ 
VI. 

Years ago, in a chapter of reminiscences, 1 published 
from the private collection of my friend, Mark Lemon, 
several letters of Charles Dickeus. Just now, when the 
entire world seems to be raked over for the letters of 
Dickens by biographers and others, one of the epistles 
I have before me seems to me too good to be overlooked. 
[In 1854, Charles Dickens was on the Continent, and he 
wrote this letter to Mark Lemon from Boulogne : 

“My Dear Mark: 

**[ think you may liketo hear that | am myself again, and 
in a highly vigorous condition—working, walking, eating, 
and drinking bottles of wine at tenpence a day ; also, that 
I propose to hold a dinner here on the 22d, to which I com. 
mand you to come. Such miserable objects as we arrived 
here you never witnessed. We had a very bad passage, and 
were all manner of toad-like colors. The luggage I was 
afraid to look upon, but am told it overtlowed the custom- 
house, and laid in a sluggish pool on the wharf. I cannot 
say tuo much of our little country house, which for our pur- 
pose is perfectly delightful. It stands in a garden of its 
own on a broad hillside, and bas its own millions of flowers, 
shady littie woods, bowers for smoking, gasping goldfish in 
fountains that will not on any condition play, and other 
rustic delights. There is a clock in every room, which I 
aim inclined to think keeps correct Australian time, which 
is, | believe, ten or twelve hours different from French or 
Epyglish calculations. 

‘I bave a novelty in the sporting way tv tell you of, which 
bappened during our trip to Italy, which was this: In the 
course of this trip, during which I have been to all manner 
of places, and slept with all manner of singular companions 
(chiefly mules and chickens), I became fearfully interested 
in certain companies I was continually falling upon in the 
country — Naples and Kome—companies of sportsmen, 
usually about six strong, got up in a most sanguinary and 
alarming manner—immense mustaches, prodigious beards, 
jet-black hair, incredible boots, fearful sombrero bats, and 
imitation English shooting-coats, with cuffs like gauntlets. 
They wore immense shot belts, carried prodigious game- 
bags slupg over one portly shoulder, and under the other 
carried beavy double-barreled guns, and were supplied, ov 
un average, cach man, with from four to five pounds of gun- 
powder. They were always eating great meals at little rus- 
lic public-houses, clinking their glasses tunefully together, 
sitting with their legs as wide apart as they could be con- 
veniently got, and talking about the pleasures of lacaccia 
(the chase), 

“It was in these hostelries that | invariably saw them, and 
I could not conceive what their game was. I never saw apy 
lying thing (draguos having gone out before my time) nearly 
large enough for their pretensions. Lions, | knew there were 
none in Italy ; wild bears of a sufficiently aspiring breed I had 
never beard of. It really preyed upon my mind, and whenever 
[ came upon a knot of these hunters, ever invariably talking 
of la caccia, | looked in the yards, and behind the doors, and 
in the vineyards, and every place, for the carcasses of the 
slain, which [never found. About a week agol went to a 
dirty little tavern, within a dozen miles of Sontpéré, and 
again I found these amusing men. This time they were six 
in number—ammunition quite stupendous in quanti 7jy—no 
quarter legibly inscribed on their faces, destruction in their 
manner, as they clinked the glasses and talked about la 
caccia. Now, when I went into this house, I hadseen sitting 
under a grape-vine outside an extremely sleepy peasaat, who 
had rested a long pole against the houseitself. On the top 
of this long pole, and tied to it, was a dismal owl, laid with 
one cheek against the house, without the slightest regard to 
his being alive, whitewashing one of his large eyes in an in- 
voluntary and heartbreaking manner, and looking, on the 
whole, like an English judge in full costume, drunk, pent- 
tent, and drooping. AsI passed this sleepy peasant and 
this dismal ow! | wondered what on earth they could be there 
for. Coming in, and sitting down among the sportsmen, it 
occurred to me by inspiration that they belonged to each 
other. I went out witha tumbler of wine—too weak to be 
further mentioned—gave it to the sleepy peasant, and spoke 
with him. Thereupon I learnt that la caccia was this: The 
party go out in great dignity, following the peasant and the 
owl. When the peasant comes to a place where there are 
numbers of small birds, he hoists up the pole and exposes 
the owl. The insane little foolsimmediately gather together 
from all quarters to deride the owl. Thesportamen then let 
off, with all possible speed, barrels right and left, and blow 
the idiots to pieces, occasionally shattering the ow! instead. 
If any piece of a bird large enough to cook is left hanginy 
together, which is not often, it is subsequently dressed ana 
eaten. The owl catches cold, | believe, and dies early. 
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“It occurs to me you might get this up in Sussex asa new 


field sport, and therefore I sent the recipe. 
** Yours, CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 
La caccia, as thus described, Mr. Willert Beale tells me he 
bas seen practiced in Londen, minus the owl. When Giu- 
glini lived at Hereford House, on the Thames, his favorite 
amusement was to attire himself as a sportsman, in the cos- 
tume Dickens mentions, and sit on a chair in the garden 
with a double-barreled rifle on his knee, waiting for victims. 
The blackbirds, thrushes, and sparro vs of the neighborhood 
were attracted by ground-bait liberally strewed about for 
them before the battue. When unhappily maimed by the 
sporting tenor, they were placed in small cages at his side, 
and classified as Austriaci, Jedeschi, and Francesi. 
Hatton. 


THE BARYE MONUMENT. 


HEN Antoine Louis Barye was on his death- 

bed, his wife said one day, ‘‘ When you are 

better you must see that your signature on tbe statuettes 
is more legible.” To this Barye, who at the age of 
eighty, after a life of devotion to art, had not received 
the recognition he deserved, replied : ‘‘ Never fear ; in 
twenty years people will be studying it with a mugnify- 
ing glass.” And on the tenth anniversary of his death 
a foreign land accords him the honor he has never been 
granted at home. On Wednesday last there was un- 
veiled at Baltimore, in the presence of many distin- 
guished artists and art-lovers, a worthy memorial of the 
French sculptor. Mr. W. T. Walters, long a discrimi- 
nating patron of art and an admirer of Barye, presented 
to the city of Baltimore this memorial monument, which 
has been givena prominent site in Mount Vernon Place, 
opposite tae Washington monument. It is described as 
a noble group of sculptures, and is a peculiarly fit trib- 
ute in that it includes casts in bronzes from the original 
plaster molds of six of Barye’s finest groups. M. Barye 
was chiefly, though not solely, a sculptor of animal 
pieces. It was in 1833 that he made his first great suc- 
cess, and gained the hatred of the conventional school 
of sculptors, by his famous *‘ Lion and Serpent” in the 
Tuileries gardens. From that time he produced a suc- 
cession of bronze groups of animals in repose and in ac- 
tion, many of which graced the Louvre, the Tuileries, 
and other famous French galleries and gardens. Less 
well known, but of a high order of art, are his allegor- 
ical sculptures. Four of these groups, ‘‘ War,” Peace,”’ 
* Order,” and “‘ Force,” simple but dignified and vigor- 
ous designs, are placed on the four sides of the Walters 
memorial, while on the central granite pedestal is the 
**Lion in Repose,” from the door of the Tuileries, con. 
sidered by many Barye’s greatest work. The opportu. 
nity offered to study Barye’s treatment of the human 
form in sculpture in the principal groups of this monu- 
ment is better than can be obtained anywhere in France 
to-day. After the ceremonies of presentation to the city 
were over, the artists assembled on this memorable oc- 
casion were invited to an inspection of the ‘“‘ Barye 
Room” in Mr. Walters’s art gallery. Here are collected 
many and interesting specimens of the sculptor’s work, 
including several originals, a bust of Barye, and some 
of his water-colors, which are curiosities rather than 
works of art. This collection is representative, and in- 
ferior on)y tothat made by Mr. Walters for the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington. A pleasant incident of the oc- 
casion was the presentation of a check for $500 by Mr. 
Walters as an addition to the income of the present 
holder of the Hallgarten-Harper scholarship for art study 
fn Europe. 


“CONCERNING PUBLIC WORSHIP.” 
A FRATERNAL SYMPOSIUM. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

My Dear Brotuer,—lI have been interested to- 
day in reading over whac our brother Austin has to 
say, in your issue of January 22, as A Layman’s 
View Concerning Public Worship.” We three, brothers 
in the flesh, brothers still further, I trust, in the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, stand at the three points of a triangle 
in this matter, he looking at it as a Congregationalist 
layman, you as a Congregationalist minister, and I as 
the minister of a Church which makes worship something 
more than mere “‘ preliminary exercises.” far asI can 
gather up the distinctive points of our brother Austin’s 
communication, they are, in the main, as follows : 

1. He challenges and condemns utterly the idea that 
worship can serve as a preliminary to a sermon or any- 
thing else. Worship is worship, and must stand as such 
by itself. 

2. In effect he defines worship as confession, thanks- 
giving, and praise, awakening a sense of the goodness of 
God, and excluding all purely intellectual processes. 

3. He argues that repetition and familiarity in the 
processes of worsh'p are conducive to its spirit. 

4. He admits the helplessness which many clergymen 
must feel in conducting worship as a service of God, in 
and apart by itself. 

5. He affirms the need in the pews of the privilege 
of worship, in and of itself. 

6. And, finally, he does not think that ‘devising new 
forms and responsive services ” will meet the want. 


Upon all these points I am happy to express my 
accord. When, ten years ago, I found myself parting 
ecclesiastical company with my brothers, to go in the di- 
rection of the religious body with which [ have since been 
joyfully and res:fully associated, it was (among other 
considerations) under the stress of precisely these same 
convictions. From where I stand to-day, and from 
what I spiritually enjoy to-day, I look back with an 
aching heart to see, as it seems to me, others groping 
in the dark for what I have found ; hungering for that 
of which I have enough and toepare. If he and others 
who feel as he feels would only taste and see ! 

There was a time—fifteen years ago, twenty years ago 
—when I thought that a true worship might be engraft- 
ed upon the forms of service usual in Congregational 
churches. I do not now think that it can. The central 
and dominant idea in the service of the Congregational 
churches is the sermon; and while that is so, every- 
thing else will be ‘‘ preliminary” and subservient to it. 
Only a change of system will effect a change of operation. 

I am far from maintaining that worship, according to 


the use of the Church of which I am now a minister, is 


faultless in its plan or perfect in its spirit. Formalism, 
conventionality, insincerity, are doubtless more or less 
connected with it. At the same time it remains true, I 
think, that the provisions of the Book of Common Prayer 
come nearer to fulfilling the requirements set forth in this 
‘‘layman’s view ” than those of any other system that 
can be named. Worship as worship, in and of itself ; 
worship as combining confession, thanksgiving, and 
praise ; worship wisely employing the elements of repe- 
tition and familiarity: a worship which is a staff for 
the helpless to lean upon ; a worship that falls back 
upon what is old and tried instead of reaching out after 
what is new and experimente]—this is worship accord- 
ing to the ideal in the Episcopal Church. And the 
idea), I can truly say, after many years of experience, 
is in large measure realized. 

Those who are ezperimentally strangers to the spirit 
of worship as promoted by the Book of Common 
Prayer in the usage of the Episcopal Church have no 
conception of the richness, the blessedness, the spirit- 
ually quickening power of the privilege which it opens 
to them. 

If I were asked to call a witness, I need do no more 
at this moment than to pofat to the remarkable article 
by Professor Phelps, of Andover, which this very week 
is going the rounds of the religious press in every direc- 
tion. Affectionately, your brother, 

EpWARD ABBOTT. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 23, 1885. 


—_ 


To the Readers of The Christian Union: 

When my brother Austin’s letter was published in The 
Christian Union, I did not think it would lead to this fra- 
ternalsymposium. Yet if I were now silent, that silence 
might well be misunderstood. There is much in what 
both have said with which I heartily agree. The at- 
tempt to conduct all public service by the spontaneous 
utterance either of an appointed leader or of the wor- 
shipers themselves, results always in imperfection of ex- 
pression, and often ip poverty of life. In our non- 
liturgical churches spontaneity of worship is made 
compulsory—the bull is not mine, but that of the 
churches themselves ; and as a consequence, the leader 
of devotion, appointed to express the feelings of his con- 
gregation, is often compelled to simulate feeling which 
he does not possess, or to’pray without it—that is, not to 
pray at all. Now and then a preacher is found with 
such largeness of spiritual life that his prayers are ha. 
bitually a true expression of his own deep devotion, and 
therefore an inspiration to thatofhis congregation. But 
—I hope this will not be thought cynical—they are quite 
too often either stilted or cold, efther false or feeble. 
The prayer-meetings are killed by the same inexorable 
compulsion. The laity are urged to take up their cross 
and lead in prayer, whether their hearts are prayerful 
or not, and spontaneity is destroyed by the very process 


employed to keep it alive—by exhortations, not to pos- 


sess a spiritual life, but to express it. 

On the other hand, if non-liturgical churches depend 
too exclusively on spontaneous devotion, in the liturgical 
churches there is no spontaneity of devotional expression, 
except in private; none even in family devotions; no 
urgency to it; little, {f any, opportunity for it. The ex- 
periences of contrition, of need, and of praise which 
spring up in hearts to-day, inspired by the same Spirit 
which breathed on David's heart, find no utterance ex- 
cept in the closet. The wind still bloweth where it 
listeth, but the barp is silent. The live coal is touched 
to the lips of David, but he is not permitted, certainly 
not encouraged, to speak. Spontaneous prayer is 
almost unknown in public service, and prayer-meetings 
are exceptional, and rarely thrive. It is true that the 
passive auditor feels some relief from loss in the substi- 
tution of the prayers of an Augustine or a Chrysostom 
for the sometimes stilted and sometimes stumbling 
prayers of a leas spiritually gifted prayer-leader. But 
the repression of expression represses life ; and the wor- 
ship which is most enjoyable is by no means always the 


most conducive to spiritual growth. There is a greater 
danger in a too rich provision than in one which is too 
meager. That danger, peculiar to the liturgical 
churches, has been so admirably expressed by Drum 
mond in his ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ 
that I venture to adopt his words as my own : 

** Where the'worship, again, is largely liturgical the danger 
assumes an even more serious form, and it acts in some 
such way as this: Every sincere man who sets out in the 
Christian race begins by attempting to exercise the spiritua! 
faculties for himself. The young life throbs in his veins, 
and he sets himself to the further progress with earnest 
purpose and resolute will. For a time he bids fair to attain 
a high and original development. But the temptation to 
relax the always difficult effort at spirituality is greater 
than he knows. The ‘carnal mind’ itself is ‘ enmity 
against God,’ and the antipathy, or the deadlier apathy 
within, is unexpectedly encouraged from tbat very outside 
source from which he anticipates the greatest help. Con- 
necting himself with a church, he is no less interested than 
surprised to find how rich is the provision there for every 
part of his spiritual nature. Each service satisfies or sur- 
feita. Twice, or even three times, a week, this feast is 
spread for him. The thoughts are deeper than his own, the 
faith keener, the worship loftier, the whole ritual more 
reverent and splendid. What more natural than that he 
should gradualiy exchange his personal religion for that of 
the congregation’ What more likely than that a public 
religion should, by insensible stages, supplant his individual! 
faith? What more simple than to content himself with the 
warmth of another’s soul? What more tempting than to 
give up private prayer for the easier worship of the liturgy 
or of the church *’’ 

I have hoped to see the day when either the Eplecopa! 
Church would so modify its canons and its habits as to 
engraft upon its services the spontaneity sought for and 
sometimes obtained by the non-liturgical churches, or 
when the non-liturgical churches would engraft upon 
their worship the liturgical element of their sister de- 
nomination. The one draws upon the great reservoirs 
of the spiritual life of the past, and leaves the spiritual 
life of to-day unused ; the other depends wholly on the 
spiritual life of to day, and leaves the rich devotional! 
experiences of the past unused. Whenever a church is 
developed in the future which makes free and full use 
of both. I shall join it; meanwhile I remain in the 
church which demands spiritual activity of all its living 
members, and permits, though it does not sufficiently 
encourage, the use of the spiritual fruits of the ages 
that are gone. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


MY DULL SCHOOL-BOY. 


CANNOT believe that brighter boys and girls than 

those of the Rocky Mountain region of America can 
be found in any part of the world. Their parents are 
ambitious, energetic, and versatile. There is no impor- 
tant village in Colorado that does not comprise among 
its inhabitants scholarly men and cultivated women. ()n 
the shortest notice you may form a company that wil! 
do justice toa cantata, or give a creditable dramatic 
performance. The children of such people delight the 
heart of a school-teacher. 

In the school at Chrysalis the whole of Friday after. 
noon was devoted to declamations, dialogues, composi. 
tions, and music. 

The pupils astonished me by the excellence of their 
rebearsals. One of the largest boys, however, was an 
exception. He was often the subject of my anxious 
cogitations. Although very industrious, he seldom knew 
his lessons. He had broad shoulders, a round head cov. 
ered with thick hair, straight and black, and attracted 
you by dark brown eyes of very pensive expression. The 
mobility of his mouth surprised me; for the boy was 
taciturn, and [ thought him stolid. I observed him on 
the playground, and several times went fishing and 
shooting with him. 

He reminded me of the strength, the cunning, and the 
instinctive sleight and agility of wild animals. His ev. 
ident fondness for me, and his docility, suggested the 
parallel of a faithful dog’s attachment to his master. | 
considered myself an accomplished sportsman. By vir- 
tue of what special qualifications did this adept so easily 
excel me in woodcraft ? Was his pre-eminence here due 
to instincts that owned his closer kinship to unreflecting 
creatures’? If, on the other hand, it proved his posses- 
sion of remarkably quick perceptive faculties, why was 
he so stupid in school? While his eyes were on his 
book, was his mind in the forest? I would make him 
study ! I would be severe ! 

For months I was alert to detect signs of inattention 
in Basil. None appeared. I witnessed only his con- 
scientious and painstaking application to study ; but 
often while he was busy at his task his countenance 
wore an absent or dreamy expression. 

The classes were large : Basil Stout was usually at the 
foot, or near the foot, of all the classes except that in 
arithmetic. 

One Friday afternoon in January many friends of the 
pupils were present in the schoolroom. For a fortnight 
I had kept constantly before the dull boy the necessity 
of preparing carefully for the occasion. The other 
scholars acted well their parts. Basil’s turn came. With 
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visible trepidation he mounted the rostrum and at- 
tempted to declaim. He stammered through several 
sentences, then stopped, unable to utter another syllable. 
For a minute he fumbled the selvedge of his jacket, 
then cast toward me an appealing look of deprecation 
and agony. I impatiently gave him a sign to quit the 
stage. He hurried to his seat, folded his arms uj.on his 
desk, and, bowing his head upon them, concealed his 
agitated face. When school was dismissed he lingered 
uptil only he and I remained in the room. I was busy. 
Diffidently he approached me. I did not deign to notice 
him. He moved uneasily about my desk, but did not 
venture to address me. I was incensed. Finally I fixed 
my eyes sternly upon him, and spoke : 

‘** Basi] Stout, go home and tell your mother | can 
never make anything of you but a dunce.” 

His mouth moved as if he was vainly trying to speak ; 
that pathetic expression I have sometimes observed in 
the eves of a dumb animal wounded to the death was In 
his face. For a moment be stood confounded, then hur- 
ried from the room. 

The sky had been overcast all day. The clouds be- 
came each hour thicker, and threatened a heavy fall of 
snow. When I locked the schoolhouse door the fine 
flakes were filling the air, and wind wasrising. I looked 
toward the mountains. Dimly seen through the snowy 
veil, they were enveloped in clouds. The prospect 
toward the plains was obscured by the thickening at 
mosphere. 

I hurried to my boarding-place, got my evening meal, 
and set out to walk to Basil's home. It was a log house 
at the foot of the mountains, two miles above Chrysalis, 
on the bank of the brook. The boy had pointed it out 
one day as we went shooting 

The night was one of the wildest | had ever known. 
No sane man would venture upon the plains in such 
a storm unless duty imperatively called him to do 
so. I hesitated to sally forth even toward the mount- 
ains, where I had landmarks to guide me, but my de 
sire to speak kindly to the scholar I had wronged pre- 
vailed. I could find my way home, I reflected, by the 
sound of the tumultuous brook. 

Basil himself opened the door for me. He almoat 
shrank back as he beheld his teacher. I took his hand 
cordially, and asked for his mother. He led me into 
the room. On its floor were spread, in place of a car- 
pet, bear-skins and a buffalo-robe. Antlers adorned the 
walls. A bedstead was in one corner, and there were a 
few common chairs and a deal table. Ina rocking. 
chair sat Basil's mother, a woman of about fifty years 
of age. The son introduced me, and as I greeted her I 
could see that I had intruded upon sorrow. No doubt 
the boy had delivered the harsh messege I had sent, 
and he and his mother were in deep distress. 

I sat down in front of a huge wood fire that was blaz- 
ing and crackling on a mud hearth. I talked of the 
snow-storm, but the thoughts of the silent woman were 
on something else. 

‘‘Mrs. Stout, I spoke to your son this afternoon with 
great severity. ‘thought I had reasen to doso, but I 
now think I was unnecessarily bitter. No boy wh» is 
willing to work ought to be discouraged. I do not 
know what to think of Basil. He seems to study most 
industriously, but he seldom knows his lessons. [le is 
one of the best boys in the school, but I almost despair 
of teaching him anything that ought to satisfy you, him, 
or myself.” 

‘* Basil is a guod boy,” said she. 

“* Why does he not learn his lessons ?” I asked. 

cannot tell.” 

he dull ?” 

‘‘Not at helping his mother. There never was a 
handier boy, or a better. Ever since his father went 
away Basil has been like a man about the house.” 

‘*T thought Mr. Stout was dead.” 

‘‘No. He is in Montana. He went there when 
things began to get dull here. The mines were worked 
here, you know, before the Bustlebury district was dis- 
covered.” 

“ The Chrysalis district is prosperous now,” I said. 

“Yes. But there was a time when no one could 
make anything here, and my husband was afraid of 
sinking all he had laid by. So he went to Montana.” 

‘* How is he pleased with the mines there ?” 

‘* At first he wrote that they were good, and that he 
was making money fast, but afterward he met with 
misfortunes and lost nearly everything. Then he pros- 
pered again, and wrote that he would come home in the 
Fall, but he was taken sick in August, and we've been 
very anxious about him for four or five months. Basil’s 
like a homesick girl, for there never was a boy fonder 
of a father than Basil is of his. He’s the only child, 
and Mr. Stout always treated him like a companion, 
and the boy was like the father’s shadow wherever he 
went. And now he’s so troubled about his father that 
he’s not himself. He wanted to start right off to Mon. 
tana to take care of him, but my husband gave him 
strict orders, whatever happened, to stay with his 

mother, and he sent word that good friends in Montana 
would take care of him. But the trouble’s on the boy’s 
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mind day and aight. It would kill him, I believe, if Mrs. Stout had » reat confidence in her son’s ability to 


his father should die.”’ 

“ Basil, my boy,” said I, holding out my hand to 
him, ‘‘ forgive your teacher for being so unkind this 
atternoon.” 

His eyes filled with tears as he took my hand. He 
could not speak. 

‘* Your words hurt him, sir, for he has taken a very 
great liking to you.” 

Mrs. Stout told me of the trials she and her son had 
endured in the absence of her husband. 

‘* After Mr. Stout had suffered those losses, more than 
a year ago,” said she, ‘‘ there was a time when he couldn't 
send us any money for three months. Basil just 
turned hunter and fisher, and what he shot in the mount- 
ains and caught in the brook fed us, and brought in 
money enough to keep us from want.” 

I began to think of returning to my lodgings. It 
would be late by the time I should reach them. 

Mrs. Stout was silent again. The stillness within al. 
lowed us to notice the fury of the tempest. 

“T must go !” said I, rising. 

‘ You mustn’t think of going back to town to night, 
sir.” 

“ No,” said Basil, *‘ I will kindle a fire in the other 
room, Mr. Nicholas, and in the morning it'll be easier 
to find your way.” 

As he said this, there came a loud rap at the door. 

‘* Some one Is lost inthe storm,” said Basil. 

He opened the door. A man entered, clothed in fur 
and covered with snow. We saw that he wasthe driver 
of one of the coaches that ran between Denver and 
Chrysalis. 

‘*The coach must be lost,” sald Mrs. Stout. 

The driver slowly opened his eyes. 

** Where am I ?” he asked. 

‘Among friends,” I answered. 
You are exhausted.” 

‘*There’s no time for me to rest,” he said, rising to hia 
feet. ‘‘ How fur am I from Chrysalis ?’ 

‘“‘Two miles above the village, on the Brag-Bubble 
Brook.” 

‘*T must rustle round an’ git into town.” 

Where's your coach ?” 

**On top o’ the range, snowed in.” 

The pass” was a high one. The summit was seven 
miles from Chrysalis ; fully five from Mrs. Stout’s. The 
coach road lay for more than a mile on the top of one of 
the lower mountains of the range. From the peaks on 
both sides the snow drifted into the road. 

‘‘Why didn't you go back to the station at the other 
side ? That would have been nearer than to come to 
Chrysalis.” 

* The driffs on that side the summit {fs wuss nor on 
this side. I could jiss git through when I come up. I 
beat about too long on top o’ the divide, tryin’ to git 
turough in this direction, an’ the snow blew down the 
little hollers an’ closed in behind us. An elefunt 
couldn't git through thar now.” 

‘* How many passengers are in the coach ?” 

‘‘There’s three men an’ a wummen, besides the mes- 
senger.” 

‘Is the coach in the drift ?” 

‘*No. The coach is all right, but I’m terrible afeerd 
the passengers ull git tired a-waitin’ fur me, an’ ull try 
to fine their own way, an’ ef they do ‘hat they'll die, swre. 
By jingo! I must be gittin’ along! The agent's got to 
send them passengers sumthin’ to eat, an’ to give ‘em 
orders to stay whar they is now till to-morrer. I dunno 
who he'll send. J coulden fine my way back thar to 
save my soul. I know every inch o’ the road, but the 
road's kivvered deep. A feller'd hev to"know the mount. 
ains to fine that coach to-night.” 

‘*T will go with you,” said I to the man, as he was 
about to depart. 

Basil had listened intently to all that had been said. 
Now he spoke in an undertone to his mother. 

‘Mr. Nicholas,” said she, ‘“‘ Basil will put the man on 
the road totown. He wants you to stay here to-night.” 

I looked at the boy inquiringly. His anxious, be- 
seeching expression decided me. 

‘* Put the driver on the right road, Basil. I will stay.” 

Basil went out with theman. Ina short time he re- 
turned. 

‘* Mother,” he seid, ‘‘ I am going to the coach.” 

Mrs. Stout stared at him. 

** Not to-night ?” 

‘Yes, mother, to-night.” 

‘* Are you crazy, Basil ?” 

Nervously and with great gravity he answered: 
‘‘No, mother. What the driver said is true. If the 
passengeis get out of the coach and try to find him, or 
to come to town to-night, they will get lost, and will 
freeze to death. Somebody that knows the mountains 
must gotothem. There’s no one else knows them as 
well as I do.” 

Almost in a whisper he added: ‘‘If father was in 
such danger, mother, we’d want somebody to go to him.” 

**T will go with you, Basil,” said I. 

**Oh, no, sir! I want you to stay with mother.” 
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take care of himsel: in the mountains, and the allusion 
to her husband had touched her heart. 

“If you must go, Basil, the sooner you get off the 
better.” 

‘*Put two loaves of bread and a stone bottle full of 
hot milk into my knapsack, mother. I'll put on my 
overcoat and get my snow-shoes.” 

All was ready. Basil cast his eyes about the warm 
and brightly-lighted room, then looked at his mether. 
It was hard to go. 

“Oh, Basil! Must you go?” 

‘*Good-night, mother !” 

This was all he said, but the fervor and strength of 
affection thrown into the words I will never forget. He 
kissed her, clung to her a moment, as if he could not go, 
kissed her again, and was gone. 

I followed him into the road. The storm was at its 
height. The tempestuous air was filled with blinding 
snow. The almosphere was intensely cold. 

‘My boy,” I said, *‘ you had better notgo. Youmay 
lose your life.” 

“Mr. Nicholas, I must go. I sent word to the agent 
by the driver that] would. There is no one élse that can. 

Then, almost under his breath: ‘‘ There was One laid 
down his life for us all.—Will you please see that 
mother has whatever she needs, sir, until I get 
back 

I pressed him to my heart and gave the desired assur- 
ance, clasped his band for an instant, and longed to de 
tain him. Impulsively he embraced me, and instantly 
departed toward the mountains. 

The next morning the storm had abated. With diffi- 
culty | plowed my way through the deep snow to 
town. Going to the coach office, I learned from the 
agent that a strong force of ‘‘ hands” had been sent to 
cut a road through the drifts to the lost coach. 

‘*The coach cannot arrive,” he said, ‘‘ till some time 
this evening. 

When school was dismissed I went again to Mrs. Stout's. 

‘‘ No,” she answered to my inquiry, ‘‘ Basil has not 
come back. I think he will be on the coach.” 

I returned to town to wait for its arrival. It got to 
the office at nine o'clock that night. 

The passengers spoke with admiration of a brave boy 
who hailed the coach at about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The ‘‘ messenger” had got out to talk with him. 
The storm was at its worst. The boy told the messenger 
he had seen the driver, and had been sent by him to warn 
the passengers to remain in the coach until the agent 
should send a party to rescue them. If they should dis- 
regard this counsel they would almost surely perish, 
He then gave the messenger a bottle of milk and some 
bread for all who were storm-stayed. 

The messenger urged him to seek refuge in the coach. 

‘* Js there a sick man on board ?” he asked. 

On being told that there was not he said that he must 
return to his home ; that bis mother wou'd hardly rest 
until he was safe under her roof aga’n; and without 
delay he departed homeward. 

Among the passengers relieved by Basil was his own 
father. 

Mr. Stout’s arrival at home unattended by his son 
filled his wite’s heart with dismay. She told the story 
of Basil's depariure, and at once it became known to 
Mr. Stout that the brave boy was spending his second 
night in the snows of the mountains. 

The anxiety and distress of both parents were extreme. 

The father proceeded at once to organize a party to 
search for the missing boy. Hardy frontiersmen 
scoured the ‘range’ day and night, but no traces of 
the lost could be found. Many months passed, but 
Basil did not return. 

One fine day in June I took some of my larger pupils 
and explored the pass where the coach had been delayed 
in January. The probable path of the boy had been 
examined many times, in vain. It occurred to me that 
one so venturesome, so familiar with the whole region, 
might have attempted to traverse the mountains by a 
straight course between the coach and his home. To do 
this he would ascend to the top of a ridge that was sev- 
eral hundred feet above tLe depression in which the 
coach stood. 

Trying to follow a straight line in the direction of Mr. 
Stout’s house, we crossed the ridge, and, descending 
toward the village, came, a few rods beyon‘l the ridge, 
to a vast snow-drift. Skirting this, we walked on elastic 
turf that was everywhere starred with minute Alpine 
flowers, ultra-marine and pink. On this gemmed bed 
of moss, at the lower edge of the drift, we found my 
noble Bazil. Nearly his whole body was still concealed 
by the sbroud of snow that covered him that winter 
night. We removed its white folds from the perfectly 
preserved face and form, and carried the boy to his pa- 
rents. 

When, two days later, we reverently bore him from 
the church to the grave, all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, following the bier, honored themselves in doing 
honor to the memory of my heroic school-boy. 
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Gue Home. 
GONE. 
S evening’s fairest star dies into dawn, 
So passed she from our sight ; 


Her brightness and her goodness swallowed up 
In heaven's resplendent light. 


«4. 


And though the earth is darkened by her loss, 
And all our days are drear, 
The angels seem our kindred for her sake, 
Aud Paradise more near,— {Mary Loutse RItTer. 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


Thas never been generally considered a part of a 
woman’s educatiow that she should be taught how 
to conduct a public meeting. From the delight which 


ignorance in this matter, some ground is given for 
suspecting that the careful manner in which all infor- 
mation on the subject has been kept from her may have 


been dictated for the express purpose of giving the 


great superior division of the race food for mirth. For, 
having no text-books upon the subject put within her 
hands, and being admitted to almost no public meet- 
ings where parliamentary rulcs are enforced, most 
women, unless exceptionally quick and observing, find 
it impossible to learn these rules, which are really, in 
their ordinary application, so simple. 

was deeply mortified,” remarked « well-educated 
lady, not long ago, ‘‘to be nominated for chairman 
of a little meeting we were holding to discuss a 
library project in our town. Why, I had no more 
idea of the duties of a chairman than I had of the duties 
of the Lord High Chamberlain. I managed to beg out 
of it, and another lady was putin. Fortunately for the 
credit of the sex, she knew her business, called the 
meeting to order, asked for the nomination of a scribe, 
put the motions, called for the ayes and nays, explained 
the business of the meeting clearly and tersely, and was 
altogether admirable. Noman there could have man. 
aged the matter better, and I was proud of my sister 
woman. I have since studied up the question, and have 
taken pains to observe the routine of all assemblies into 
which I have since been able‘to gain admission. Why, 
why are not these matters made part of the regular 
education of our girls ?” 

- In our women’s colleges they are now taught how to 
conduct a public meeting, and their college eocieties 
give them a chance to practice on what they learn from 
a text-book ; but in most girls’ seminaries the matter is 
entirely neglected. There is no church which does not 
have its mission and other societies, all of which should 
have their business meetings conducted in business form. 
Women are not generally posted on business forms, 
and the funny sketch of such a meeting in a recent 
number of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine” was not overdrawn. 

Every woman should purchase and study a “‘Cushing’s 
Manual,” or almost any of the more recent compilations 
which teach the methods of conducting public meet- 
ings, and thus help to avoid the accusations of ‘‘inca- 
pacity ” and ‘‘ stupidity,” thrown with such apparently 
malicious freedom and pleasure by men at their meek 
and inoffensive sisters. 


ADVICE TO PARENTS ON MUSICAL 
MATTERS. 


By Marit MERRICK. 


AVE as good a piano as possible when your child 
begins to study music. Its tone should be 
sweet, clear, and resonant; its action neither too atiff 
nor too easy. Too stiff an action weakens the fingers, 
on the same principle that using too heavy dumb-bells, 
or engaging in too violent excercise of any sort, weakens, 
rather than strengthens, other muscles. Ifthe action be 
too easy, the fingers will no more gain strength and 
flexibility than the muscles of the chest would be 
strengthened by exercising with clothes-pinsinstead of 
dumb-bells. There must be the right amount of resist- 
ance. Keep the piano in good order, both for its own 
sake and your child’s. If the latter be allowed to prac- 
tice on an instrument which is habitually out of tune, 
the chances are that his ear will be spoiled. As it is 
almost impossible to keep a very old piano in good tune, 
the evil results of practicing on such an instrument are 
obvious. 

The instruction-books of the last generation were 
either a collection of simple airs, or, more rarely, «a col- 
lection of something it would be difficult to classify, as 
they were neither airs nor finger gymnastics. The best 
of modern instruction-books are a happy combination of 
finger gymnastics and -vell-selected airs. They urge the 
importance o! tue former, and at the same time encour- 
age the pupil, elevate his taste, and teach him various 
points by means of the latter. Their advantage over 
the old books is apparent, and your child will make far 
more rapid progress if provided with one in the begin- 
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ning; so that its purchase will prove a plece of economy 
in the end. 

As to the notion that any sort of a teacher will do for 
beginners, that depends on whether you wih your child 
to learn to murder music or to play it. If the former, 
no more need be said. 
spend your money and the child’s time in having him 
learn that which he will afterward bave to unlearn, if 
_ he get a good teacher? It is discouraging and unjust 
| both to him and the teacher upon whom devolves the 

It is discouraging to the 
_ pupil to find that he must adopt a wholly new mode of 
practice, and he is scarcely to be blamed if he refuses to 
do so; and discouraging to the teacher who has not 
only to teach, but to unteach as well. 

‘*But,” say you, ‘‘1 know nothing of music: how, 
then, can I judge of a teacher's qualifications ?’ More 
easily than you think, if you have sound common 


sense, and average {intelligence and powers of observa- 
many men seem to take in ridiculing her for her. 


tion. 
Remain in the room while the teacher is giving the 


lesson. If he be honest and conscientious he wil! not 
object. You can readily perceive whether his manner 
be preoccupied and listless, or interested and painstak- 
ing. If he constantly remind the pupil to maintain a 
correct position of the hand and body, to use the fingers 
in a proper manner ; if he frequently enlarge upon the 
value of mechanical practice, assigning it the chief place 
with beginners, and an important one with advanced 
pupils ; if he be strict in regard to time—you may safely 
conclude that your child will have a good foundation 
for his musical education. And it usually follows that 
a teacher who lays a good foundation will be competent 
to direct the musical taste of his pupils. 

Read up, and seek information on musica] matters 
from undoubtedly reliable sources, as you would learn 
of good authors. Then you will know for yourself 
whether your child is learning a good or an inferior 
kind of music. The intelligent person, though he be 
ignorant practically of music, cannot fail to gain much 
valuable information from the Introduction to Plaidy's 
‘Technical Studies,’’ Schumann's Rules for Young 
Pianists,” Czerny’s ‘‘ Letters to a Young Lady,” and 
similar works. 

Half-hour lessons are sufficiently long for young be- 
gioners. 

Do not fall into the common error that it is easier to 
teach beginners than more advanced pupils, and that 
therefore the teacher should charge lets for the former. 
Every teacher dreads beginners. He knows that it is 
far more trying to nerves and patience to teach them 
than to instruct those tolerably advanced. 

Do not indulge the notion that a male music-teacher is 
better than afemale. There is no reason why the latter, 
having had equal advantages, should not be equally as 
good and command as high prices. Neither imagine 
that the quality of the teaching depends wholly upon 
the price of it. One has often to pay for reputation as 
well as for knowledge, in music, as in other things. 
The majority of people cannot afford such teachers as 
Joseffy, Mills, Mason, etc., and they are not really nec. 
essary until a pupil becomes very far advanced and in- 
tends to take a complete course in music. Those far 
more moderate in charges may be found, who will 
answer quite as well for beginners; possibly better, as 
they are apt to be more patient. Make sure, however, 
fhat their knowledge, to far as it goes, is solid. No 
person who can merely rattle off a dozen or so of pleces 
is competent to teach even the beginnings of music ; 
although many such, especially young ladies, aspire to 
do so. Beware, also, of another class of musical adyent- 
urers, self-styled ‘‘ Professors ;” they are generally 
wholly unqualified, always without conscience, and, 
considering only their own pockets, pander to the taste 
of ignorant patrons and pupils instead of striving to 
elevate and improve it. 


ONE WAY TO USE PICTURES. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


ESTERDAY, as I was lookingat some old pict- 

ures in the Dresden Gallery, a thought struck me 

which I am anxious to utilize (or to have you utilize), 
for the benefit of invalids. 

Studying the old paintings, I was impressed with the 
deep meanings and the thought the old masters put in 
their works. I thought how much a person could enjoy 
their paintings if he could study one picture at a time, 
finding out all its hidden meanings, instead of hurrying 
from one gallery to another, as we tourists must if we 
mean to ‘‘do Europe” in a lifetime shorter than Me- 
thusalah’s. 

A person who is ill may be benefited by having some 
pleasant and profitable occupation ; it occurred to me 
that the study of these old pictures would be just the 
work for a person who is physically incapacitated from 
any active occupation. 

This study can be easily carried on by the means of 
photographs, which are now taken from the original 


paintings, and can be bought anywhere at a trifling ex- 


If the latter, is it not folly to. 


pense. The study may be pursued in the houses of in- 
valids. 

The careful study of separate pictures requires no 
great mental effort, yet is very engrossing. 

Let me describe a picture that intcrests me very 
much—Corregzgio’s celebrated votive painting, ‘‘ The Ma. 
donna of St. Sebastian’”’—and I will try to show you 


what I mean by finding out all the hidden meanings of 


pictures. These votive pictures were ziven by the peo. 
ple to the churches in fulfillment of sume vow; either 
as u thank-offering for some benefit received from 
Heaven, or as an offering to propitiate the divine wrath 
and arrest athreatened danger. The painter did not 
give the picture himself ; he only painted it. 

In the ‘“ Madonna of St. Sebastian,” the Virgin and 
Child are represented in a glory of light, with angels 
sporting and hovering around them ; below are St. Se 
bastian and St. Roch. The presence of St. Germanicus, 
the patron of Modena, shows that the picture was 
painted for that city. 

In this picture St. Sebastian is bound to a tree and 
pierced with arrows, according to the legend which tells 
us he was shot by arrows, a martyr for his faith. The 
arrows did not strike a vital place, but his executioners, 
thinking him dead, left him. In the night, Irene, the 
widow of one of his martyred friends, came with some 
women, revived him, dressed his wounds, and took him 
to her house till he entirely recovered. Then she and 
his friends urged him to fly from the city and from Dio- 
cletian’s cruelty, but he would not, and was beaten to 
death with clubs, by the order of the Emperor. The 
arrow has been from all time the emblem of pestilence. 
The association of arrows with St. Sebastian's martyr- 
dom is probably the reason that St. Sebastian has been 
regarded by the Roman Church, from the first ages of 
Christianity, as the saint who protects from pestilence 
or plague. He hassucceedcd, in this instance, to the 
honors of Apollo. 

St. Roch was a Christian who took care of those af- 
flicted with the p'ague when they were deserted by all 
others. Ile finally took it himself ; was deserted by all 
but his little dog. While the saint was sleeping on 
angel touched him and cured him. He was finally cast 
into prison, where he died. 

In this picture he is represented as sleeping, because 
he was sleeping when the angel healed him. The ven 
erable figure between St. Sebastian and St. Roch is St. 
Germanicus, Bishop of Modena in 450. An angel is 
handing hima model of achurch. This episode is ex- 
plained when we know the legend that Bishop German 
icus, after his death, saved the cathedral of Modena 
from being destroyed by a great inundation. 

In studying pictures {t may be taken for granted that 
when the Virgin and Child are attended by St. Sebastian 
and St. Roch, the picture has been a votive offering 
against the plague. St. Sebastian was supposed to pro- 
tect from the plague, St. Roch to cure it. 

When pictures like this were in the churches thelr 
meaning was more intelligible; but now, when they are 
removed to the picture galleries, one must study them 
before he is able to ‘‘ read between the lines,”” or under. 
stand them at all. 

I know that Mrs. Jameson hasexplained half the pict 
ures in Europe, but I want each student to study the 
pictures for himself. 

Just say that my idea is a practical one, and I shall 
not care whether itis new or old, nor even consider 
whether the honors of an originator do not belong to 

Drespven, Germany. CONSTANCE. 


THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY. 


HE association bearing the above peculfar title is a 
company of invalids, and friends who are in sym. 
pathy with them ; its aim, to carry cheer and spiritual 
help to the sick-room. It originated eight years ago. 
Miss Jennie M. Drinkwater, now Mrs. Conklin, of New 
Jersey, gave the name of Shut-ins to the suffering sister- 
hood, suggested to her by Genesis vil., 16, ‘‘ And the 
Lord shut him in.” She was at that time an invalid 
herself, and, to beguile the weariness of her own life, 
began a correspondence with five or six others similarly 
situated. Since then the band has steadily increased, 
until now upwards of 1,500 names are on the registry. 
These are introduced to one another by letter, and ac- 
quaintance is made and friendships formed which are 
of mutual benefit. Many who have known the priva- 
tions of the sick-room, but are now in health, have ex- 
tended their sympathy to the suffering ones, and form 
a part of the band under the name of ‘‘ Associates.” ‘I 
joined to give,” says one of these, ‘‘ but I have received 
far more than I have given.” 

Two concerts of prayer, called ‘‘ our silent prayer. 
meetings,” bind all together; one held on Tuesday 
morning of each week, the other every evening at the 
twilight hour. 

For eight years this has been an unorganized, informa! 
association, but the rapid increase of members, and the 
development, quite unforeseen, of the capabilities even 
of invalids for useful work, suggested the propriety of 
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a simple organization, better to systematize and direct 
its affairs. This has just been effected. An advisory 
board has been formed representing the various sections 
of the country. This board includes a president, a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer; the editor of the ‘‘ Open Win 
dow,” the magazine devoted to the interest of the “‘ Shut. 
in’ ones; and heads of various departments of work. 
This periodical is to be issued monthy under the direction 
of this board, and plans of work have been devised in 
which even invalids may participate. 

Those who for years have been excluded from active 
life have learned that there is something yet tor them 
to do in the world ; and our invalids are to prove them. 
selves, henceforth, not merely recipients of love and 
sympathy, but benefactors. 

The Secretary of the Socicty is Miss FE. E Burge, 370 
Cliaton Street, Brooklyn. 


DESIGNS FOR HANGING BANNERS. 


SUGGESTED some designs for embroidered wall 

banners to be hung on brass rods with rings, one 
of delicate light blue satin with some overhanging, nat. 
ural-sized branches of apple blossoms, with here and 
tuere a bee either in the air or on the flowers, and on one 
branch a flaming oriole peering under the blossoms in 
search of bugs, or making a sudden sally after a butter- 
fly. Such a design would be real and natural, as would 
also be a banner with the upper half a hazy blue, the 
lower balfa sea green, with sketchy, wave-shaped stitches 
obscuring the joining, and in the foreground a brownish. 
yellow strip of satin covered with sedgy grass, al! lean. 
ing away from the sea, and acouple of gray-and-while 
sea guils flying over or skimming the water. Another, 
a delicate blue background, with some branches of peach 
tree in bloom, with a bluebird a-top, eyeing the sky. 
Another, a growth of red clover on the same sky-blue 
background, and some blundering bumble-bees weigh- 
ing down a head or two, some fleecy clouds sketched in 


_ with white silk, and some swallows skimming across,now 


high, now low. Another,a hop-vine trailing over a broken 
Jattice, and on the post two sparrows picking gingerly 


at a big black beetle. Another, the top of a section of a 


cornfield in tassel, with some rails of a fence in the fore- 
ground, and on top of one of the crossed rails a red- 
headed woodpecker hammering away, ard you might 
almost hear him say *‘ Queer!" Anotber, on a pale tan 
background a branch of a chestnut tree with brown and 
yellow embroidered foliage and real opened chestnut 
burrs sewed on where needed. Another, a hanging 
spray of the trumpet-vine, with some humming-birds 
hovering about. Things should not appear to be cut off 
and laid 01, but to intrude from one side or up from 
the bottom, and appear to be seen accidentally, as if en 
route, and not be posing to have their pictures taken. 


HOW TO AVOID IT. 


R. DLO LEWIS, in his new book, ‘Our Digestion,” 

presents some thoughts on the causes of Billous 
ness, and suggestions on its avoidance, that are well 
worth consideration : 

A clergyman comes to see me a dozen times a year 
about his biliousness. I know a great many people 
who are bilious. They have no dyspepsia, they never 
had a symptom of despepsiain their lives ; they are only 
bilious, 

Now, this wor. billousness is a sort fof respectable 
erver for piggishness. Reader, ar2 you bilious 
(Rather a hard question after the above remark.) Let 
me prescribe for you. If you follow my prescription, 
and don’t get speedily well, write me, and ia the next 
edition of this work I will announce my error 

First, on getting up and going to bed drink plenty of 
cold water. Eat for breakfast, until the bilious attack 
passes, a little stale bread, say one slice, anda piece half 
as large as your hand of botled lean beef or mutton. If 
the weather is warm, take instead a little cracked wheat 
or oatmeal porridge. 

For dinner take about the same thing. G» without 
your supper. 

Exercise freely in the open air, producing perspiration, 
once or twice a day. Ina few days your biliousness {s 
allgone. This result will come, even though the bilious 
ness is one of the spring sort, and one with which you 
bave, from year to year, been much afflicted. 

Ilerb drinks, bitter driak, Jager beer, ale, whisky, 
and a dozen other spring medicines, are simply bir >a. 
rous, 

I had a friend, a lawyer, living at Buffalo, N. Y., who 
was famous for bilious attacks, Once or twice a month 
he had an attack of bilious headache, and sometimes 
was obliged to ask the postponement of an important suit. 
At length, tired and disgusted, he came to me and asked 
if nothing coul 1 be done, for really it was gettiog to be 
the torment of hi: life. Itold him how to eat and drink 
and exercise, and promised him if he would fo'low my 
prescription he should never have another bilious sick 
headache. My propbecy pr ved true as to two or three 
years, but after a time he got back into the ale, strong | 


coffee, sausage, buckwheat cakes, hot rolls, melted but- 
ter, and other abominations, and of course his old head. 
aches. But he knew the remedy, and when it became 
too hard to bear he fell back upon the prescription, and 
has never fuiled to obtain relief. 

A great many persons seem to be quite willing to suf. 
fer a constant depression of spirits, constant indigestion, 
with its ianumerable torments—entirely willing to suffer 
allthis forthe momentary pleasure of slipping down 
their throats something which tastes good. I can think 
of nothing else which so strikingly exbibits man’s unde- 
veloped conditton. 

Is it not funny to see a dyspeptic whose life is one un. 
broken torture, who wishes himself dead, who never has 
n good night's sleep and never a single happy, social 
hour, whose whole life is a failure, both as to enjoyment 
and usefulness, but who, three times a day, shovels into 
his stomach a uantity of greasy, hot, indigestible trash, 
to keep up tbe flame, producing and reproducing the 
suffering ? Assure him that this is the cause of all his 
suffering, and he replies, in the spiritof a martyr: 

‘Oh, I suppoee, doctor, it is so, but then, after all, I 
co for a ‘short life and a merry one.’ ”’ 

Short life and a merry one,indecd ! That's a grim 
joke. Merry! Why, a temperate man, who eats just 
what he needs, and enjoys the harmonious play of all 
his powers and faculties of body and soul, has more hap. 
piness in one day than one of these “‘ short-and-merry- 
life” fellows has in a year. The temperate man’s life 
is one constant flow of solid enjoyment. He is coc 
scious of u:efu)ness, of filling a place ion the world, while 
this sbort-and-merry life gormandizer and drinker is 
afflicted with the thought that his life is blasted. 

What the dyspeptic means by ‘‘a short life and a 
merry one” is the momentary tickling of his palate 
wth plum pudding, followed by six hours of groaning. 
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THE ART OF ARRANGING BRIC-A- 
BRAC. 


OW to arrange most artistically the various little 

ornaments that are gathered in the home is by 

no means a trifling question, and in the homes where it 

is treated as a trifling question there are noartistic effects 
produced. To quote from an art journal : 

** What is desired is to show them off to the best ad- 
vantage. One article will sensibly or insensibly affect 
the appearance of another, The effect of the display 
of such articles in many private dwellings is injured by 
overcrowding. Whatever their value and scparate at- 
tractiveness, {t is better at all times to have too few than 
too many. This result often arises from the impression 
that all portable artistic objects of value, suitable for 
display in connection with furniture, should be brought 
together in rooms to which general visitors have access. 
The fair course seems to us to give the family and 
sitting room some of the benefit of what is beautiful in 
art, and s° calculated to give pleasurable emotions. 

‘‘ For ‘ornaments, strictly so-called, mantelpieces and 
brackets afford the best opportunity for display, whether 
the mantelpiece have a simple shelf or is built up to 
ward the ceiling with pilastered recesses. With the 
former most of the objects in the article selected should 
occupy the center, and those to right and left be of less 
height than the ornaments at the extremity. The other 
class of mantelpieces is well set off by antique or me- 
dizeval objects, as in vases of porcelain and metallic ewers 
and plaques, the hues of which afford that sprightliness 
of appearance appropriate to the hearth ; but in these, 
choiceness ia the articles is more important than their 


number. The charm should be suggestiveners, and not 


be injured by a crowd of objects that would presenta 
museum-like appearance. Nor need the ornaments in 
the recessed sides be equally balanced, or contain the 
same description of objects. 

‘* The introduction of small mirrors of beveled glass, in 
rich oval or hexagonal frames, sct in iridescent glass 
with leaves and flowers, has been of benefit to the dis- 
play of minor ornaments ; when with concave surfaces, 
they reflect all portions of the room ; at all events. unlike 
the old looking glasses, they do not monopolize space. 

The effect of artistic arrangement as cortrasted with 
unskilled medleys of objects may be seen on a exten- 
sive scale in the store windows of this metropolis. The 
great secret of success is to excite attention, and there 
are hundreds of wiadow-dressers who have a positive 
genius in this line. Much may be learned by those 
desirous of s*tting off their interiors to the best effect by 
the survey of the arrangements carried out in show- 
windows.” 


DECORATIONS AT STATE DINNER. 


ILE President gave o1 the evening of January 28 

a dinner to the Representatives of foreign govern. 
ments, at Washington, DC. It proved to be one of the 
most elaborate dianers given in Washington this season. 
Covers were laid for forty persons. In the center of the 
table was a floral representation of the hanging gardens 


of Babylon, about three feet long. Beneath was a 
mirror with miviature grottoes of cluster cacti and 
birch-bark canoes; gilt stands of Marechal Neil buds, 
and silver basins, inthe form of ducks, filled with bon 
bons, were reflected in the mirror. At the ends of the 
table were branching cornucopias of Bon Silene roses, 
and carnation pinks, red and white. 

A bouquet was at every Jady’s plate, and a rose bud 
at the gentlemen's. 

The windows of the room were filled with tropical 
plants and blooming orchids ; the mantels were banked 
with scarlet tulips and white hyacinths. 

The East Room was decorated with palms and giant 
ferns, which was a vast improvement on the arrange 
ment of cut flowers and small flowering plants used so 


[ The editor of thts department wid be glad lo receiwe questions, 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 

How can plaster of Paris ornaments be cleaned ? fC. 

Washing them with care, or rubbing them gently with 
fine sand-paper, is the only mears we know for removing 
dust and dirt, but plaster ornaments may always be made 
to look fresh and new by painting them white. The method 
adopted by sculpters in their care of their models is, first, 
to brash the plaster over with linseed oil to stop absorption ; 
then to paint with fine white-lead, mixed first with turpen- 
tine and a little oil, and afterward with turpentine alone. 
Great care should be taken, and the paint ‘‘ stippled ” on, 
so us to leave a dead surface. The thinnest possible film 
of paint only should be applied. 

If it is not considered important to keep them whike, 
statuettes, medallions, vases, and o‘her objecta in plaster of 
Paris may be bronzed by first rendering the plaster non- 
absorbent with drying linseed oil, and then painting it with 
a varnish made by grinding waste gold-leaf with honey or 
gum-water, or with one made of mosaic gold, which con- 
sists of an alloy of copper and zinc ground up with six 
parts of bone-ash. Another method is by first painting the 
article, after it has been rendered non-absorbent, of a dark 
color, made of Prussian blue, spruce ochre, and verditer 
ground in ofl; before this becomes quite dry, bronze pow- 
der, which is to be bought of several different shades and 
colors, should be dusted on those more prominent parts 
which may be supposed to bave worn bright. Plaster casts 
may also be made to resemble brorze to a great extent by 
brushing them over with graphite, which is brilliant black 
lead. 


Who is the author of these lines, and is this all there isof the 
hymn? 
Sweet thought of God ' now dothy work 
Aa thou hast done before ; 
Wake up, and tears will wake with thee, 
And the dull mood be o'er. 


“ The very thinking of the thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 
Gives light to know and life to de, 
And marvelous strength to bear 


* Oh, there is mu dc in that thought 
Unto a heart unstrung; 
Like sweet bells at the evening time, 
Most musically rung.” TERESA. 
The author is Frederick William Faber, who wrote many 
very beautiful hymns. Ile became a Roman (Catholie when 
he was about thirty vears old, and organized a Brotherhood 
in London. He died in 1863 about fifty years old. The 
lines quoted are part of a poem called ‘* Low Spirite,”’ b>- 
ginning : 
* Fever and fret and almiess stir 
And disappointed strife, 
All chafing, unsuccessful things, 
Make up the sum of life."’ 


In old books which have been much dog-eared and f]]-nsed 
the paper is often found ina very weak and flimsy condi- 
tion. To strengthen it, make a eolution in the proportion of 
one quart water, one ounce isinglass, and a quarter-pound 


of alum. Witha camel-hair pencil moistened in this,damp - 


the weak parts of the leaves, and carefully spread out the 
dog-ears and creases. Then place a piece of clean paper to 
keep each leaf separate, and when the leaves are somewhat 
dried, press them. This, of course, requires patience; only 
a few leaves can be done ata time. If the leaves are 
torn, it will be necessary to mend with paste and paper. 
Bookbinders’ paste is made of wheat flour boiled till the 
starch is converted into gum, with one-sixth of powdered 
alum ; gum arabic or glue is sometimes added to give greater 
strength. In case the paper is torn away at the margin, 
slips may be pasted on. If old paper to match the color of 
the book is not at hand, new paper may be stained with 
weak coffee tothe required tone. Shonld the printed matter 
be torn across in such a manner as to render it necessary to 
paste paper over it, ormlinary tracing paper should be used, 
which will allow the type to appear. 


When abont to take a long sleigh-ride, make ready a piece 
of hard wood the length of the sleigh seat, and twice the 
thickness of common brick ; heat it on the stove or in the 
oven. It is surprising how very hot snch a piece of wood 
will become wi*hout burning, and how very long it will re- 
tain beat. On such a seat a long ride may be taken com- 
fortably if a similar piece be prepared tor the fret. and 
there are good fur robes in the sleigh. Such a beated piece 
of wood is good to put into a cold bed to warm it. 


A curious remedy, which the * Popular Science News ” 
siys bas been tried with success, for the worms which de 
stroy house plants, is a number of sulphur matches placed 
in the flower-pots, with their heads down 


extensively last year. 
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MOSE MARYLAND’S FIGHT. 
I, 
By Marian BRECK. 


OSE MARYLAND was Deacon Witherby’s black 
M ‘““chore boy.” One evening, in the early twi- 
light, while he was leisurely splitting kindling-wood, 
Joe Hansom, the saloon keeper’s son, lounged into the 
woodhouse, his hands in his pockets and a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. 

‘‘Done got to split up heaps o’ kindlin’ to-night,” 
said Mose, resting his hatchet for a moment, ‘‘cause dar 
ain’t no tellin’ what time o' day we'll git back to- 
morrer.” 

‘Goin’ somewhere ?” asked Joe, holding bis cigar- 
ette between the tips of his fingers. 

‘* Yes, sah’ gwine to de city on business, me an’ Marsa 
Ross,” said Mose. grinning with importance. 

no secret, is it asked Joe, cautiously. 

‘‘ Yes, itam dat, sorter,” answered Mose, with an air 
of mystery. 

‘* Aw, come now, tell a feller, can’t ye, Mose ?” said 
Joe. ‘‘Should think you might. You an’ me's allers 
been good frien’s.” 

But Mose chopped away without answering, and Joe, 
afraid of seeming over-eag.r, picked up a bit of pine 
and began to whittle. 

‘I spose the Deacon's a pretty rich man,” he said, 
presently. 

Kinder,” said Mose, knowingly. 

‘* Don’t believe he’s half as rich as Squire Johnson,”’ 
said Joe. - 

‘* Maybe he ain’t,” said Mose, with a sniff of con- 
tempt; ‘‘ but he’s done got t’ree tousand dollars in de 
bank, an’ to morrer he's a-gwine to sen’ a five hun’red 
dollar draf’ to git de money on it.” 

‘« Whew !’’ whistled Joe, with a gleam of satisfaction 
in his small black eyes. ‘‘ So that’s your secret, is it ?” 

““Now, look y’ here, you Joe Hansom, you jes’ keep 
you mouf shut,” said Mose, startled at his own indiscre 
tion. “‘ Deacon Wifferby, he wouldnt like it, maybe, to 
hev folks know ’t he’s gotso much moncy ’s dat ar, lyin’ 
roun’ loose ; an’, ‘sides, someun might done took a no 
tion to foller us to-morrer, me and Marsa Ross.” 

“*Oh, I ain’t goin’ to blab,” said Joe; ‘1 wouldn't be 
so mean. But that’s a pile o’ money, ain’tit? Wonder 
what you'd do, Mose, if you'd as much as that.” 

‘‘Easy ‘nough to tell dat,” said Mose, lazily tossing 
the kindling-wood into a bushel-basket ; ‘‘I'd jes’ stop 
doin’ chores fo’ a libbin’, an’ done gone inter busines: 
fo’ myself.” 

“T know what I'd do,” said Joe. *‘‘ [dstart straight 
for Californy. Why, five hundred dollars would take 
us both there, Mose, an’ maybe we'd strike a gold mine 


and make our fortunes. Wonder ifthe Deacon wouldn’t 


lend it to us.”’ 

‘‘No, sah.’ said Mcse, emphatically ; ‘‘Marea Wif.- 
ferby ain't so green as dat, to let his money to folks as 
can't gib no security.” 

‘* But s'posin’ we should borrer it without askin’, an’ 
pay it back when we got able?’ said Joe. ‘* Lots o’ 
men get rich that way.” 

Mose stared at him for an instant with white-rimmed 
eyes. 

‘I'd jes’ like to know w’at you's a-drivin’ at, Joe 
Hansom,” he said, in a puzzled voice. 

‘‘Oh, nothin’ in perticler,” said Joe. ‘I was only 
thinkin’, if an’ if—if, for instant, you an’ me could jest 
be pards and strike out for ourselves. We could do it 
slick as a whistle, an’ nobody’d be any the wiser. You 
jest hark a minute, Mose.” Here his voice dropped to 
a whisper, and the black boy listened open-mouthed. 

You see, it won’t be stealin’, ‘cause we'll pay back 
every cent of it soon as ever we get a goin’; we jest want 
that to start us,’’ said Joe, after painting, with a great 
flourish of adjectives, the fortunes that awaited them in 
the Califoraia gold mines ; ‘‘ but a feller’s got to have 
money to make money, an’ ’t 'll be jest the easiest thing 
in the world to borrer that roll o’ bills 0’ Ross to-morrer 
night. You see, you must kinder time your drivin’ so 
’t you'll git acrost Seven-Mile Prairie about four o'clock ; 
I'll be waitin’ for you in the edge o’ the timber, an’ soon 
as you hear my signal you must slow up, an’ when 
you've got alittle ways in the woods you can make 
b’lieve you've dropped suthin’, an’ got to go back to look 
for it, an’ the minute you're out o’ sight o’ the wagon 
you must begin to holler as if you was gettin’ half 
killed ; and when Ross Witherby sees two masked fig- 
gers rushin’ out at him he'll never s’pect that either of 
’em’s you, an’ all we'll have to do ’ll be to perlitely ask 
him to hand over his five hundred dollars.” 

Mose drew 8 long, hard breath, and moistened his lips 
twice before he found his voice. 

““Yo’ done promise, honor bright, yo’ ‘ll pay back 
ebery cent ob it?” he said, hoarsely, for Mose prided 
himself on his honesty. 

*’Course,” said Joe; ‘‘pay it back with interest. 


Hope you don’t s’pose I’d be so mean as to use a man’s 
money to make a fortune with an’ not pay it back to 
him sometime.” 

Mose drew another long breath, and sat down on the 
basket of kindlings with the air of one who had made 
up his mind and was ready for business. 

The whispered consultation that followed was broken 
in upon by a voice from the back door calling Mose to 
supper—a soft, clear voice, that made Mose feel as if he 
wonld like to hide somewhere. 

‘* Dat dar’s Miss Hetty,” he said, springing to his feet, 
and taking up the basket. 

‘“* Well, jest you remember that there ain’t no backin’ 
out,” said Joe, as he skulked away in the shadow of the 
barn. 

“Whar on airth you bin to, Mose Maryland °” said 
Sarah Jane, the kitchen girl, as Mose staggered in with 
his load. 

** Done ben splittin’ kindlin’,” said Mose. ‘‘ Dar ain't 
no sartinty what time we'll be gittin’ home to-morrer 
night, me an’ Marsa Ross, so I done says to myself, ‘ Yo 
jes’ better split up a double pile, Mose Marylan’.’”’ 

‘Wall, that’s considerit,” said Sarah Jane, with a 
broad smile on her homely face; ‘‘an’ now come eat 
your supper, or it ll be stun-cold, Ort to ben et half an 
hour ago.” Mose sat down at once and began to eat 
ravenously. 

‘““The folks started off for prayer-meetin’ jest as you 
come in,” said Sarah Jane, putting ahuge bow! of mush 
and milk beside his plate ; ‘‘an’ Miss Hetty, after she'd 
called you, she said if you got through betimes, you'd 
best come along with me.” But Mose, who was usually 
very willing to accompany the family to prayer-mect- 
ing, excused himself on the plea that he wanted to get 
everything ready for an early start the next morning. 

** Guess, on the hull, I'd best stay to hum myself,” said 
Sarah Jane ; ‘‘ ‘cause there’s them eggs got tofbe packed to 
go to their Uncle Witherly’s ‘long with that haunch o' 
venison, an’ if I leave’em till mornin’ there be the lunch 
to put up, an’ fifty other things to do the las’ minute.” 

Mose would have been better pleased to bave her go, 
for there were various things he wanted to do toward 
getting ready that he preferred to have Sarah Jane know 
nothing about. But Sarah Jane was busy all the even. 
ing with her own affairs, and asked no questions as tw 
what he was doing. 

‘Fine night,” said the Deacon, hobbling in with 
Hetty and Ross, just as the clock over the fireplace 
struck nine; ‘‘ looks as if you'd havea good day to- 
morrow ; but I don’t much like the idea of having you 
two boys go alone. If[l didn’t have to have the money to 
use right off, I’d rather let it wait till I could go myself, 
but that won't probably be till next summer, and twenty 
miles and back make rather more of a jourrey than | 
could stand in coid weather, with my rheumatic legs.” 

‘Dont you worry, father,” said Ross. isn't 
likely that anybody will try to trouble us, for no one 
will know anything about our having the money, and 
I'd like to see anybody overtake us if we choose to give 
General Washington and Prince Albert the reins,’ and, 
lighting a candle, Ross said good-night, and went whis. 
Uing upstairs. 

* Father,” said Hetty, as soon as she found herself 
alone with the Deacon, ‘I wish I could go with Ress 
to-morrow. ‘‘I want to do some shopping, and—well, 
the truth is, father, / don’t like the idea of having the 
boys go alone.” 

The Deacon laughed. ‘‘Much protection a little 
woman like you would be to them,” he said, rubbing 
his great hand over her curly head. 

But lam two years older than loss, father,” said 
lletty, straightening herself ; ‘‘and Ross is always very 
good about taking my advice.” 

“Oh, go, child; go, if you like,” said the Deacon, 
cheerfully, more relieved than he cared to acknowledge ; 
‘there's plenty of room in the wagon, there being noth- 
ing to carry but that haunch of venison and the eggs to 
be leftat your Uncle Jerry’s on your way home, and if 
the day is fair I dare say you'll enjoy the trip.” 

So, the next morning, Hetty, greatly to Ross's as- 
tonishment, came down to breakfast equipped for the 
journey. 

‘‘ Pretty rough ride for you this time o’ year,” he said, 
discouragingly ; for Ross had pleased himeeclf with the 
thought of being entirely his own master for the day, 
and Hetty was so careful, so motherly. 

“Oh, I shall not mind the ride,” said Hetty ; ‘‘ and I 
may not have another opportunity to go before spring.” 

‘“What! yo’ gwine, Miss Hetty ?” said Mose, in a 
voice that showed anything but pleasure at the prospect 
of having her company, as Hetty came down the steps. 

‘Yes ; I want to do a little shopping, if you have no 
objections, Mose,” said Hetty, settling herself on the 
back seat of the ‘‘ prairie schooner” with an uncom- 
fortable consciousness that the boys would have preferred 
to have her stay at home. 

‘* Done took mighty sudden notion,” muttered Mose 
to himself, as he climbed into theseat beside Ross ; while 
Ross clucked to the horses in a way that told plainer 
than words that he was a trifie out of humor. But it fs 


a surly soul indeed that can nurse its surliness in the 
midst of a flood of sunshine, and Ross was soon rallying 
Mose vn his solemn face, and planning how to make 
the most of the short time allowed them in town. 

“One good thing, we sha’n't have to hurry as we 
would if it wasa cloudy day,” he said, blinking his 
eyes in the sun. ‘‘It’s just splendid weather for 
November. Old Catlin prophesies snow to-morrow, but 
there are no signs of it now.” 

**Dat so ?” said Mose, with a grin. ‘‘ Reckon he hab 
to hang up his fiddle dis time.” 

When they came out of the shadow of the belt of 
timber flanking the seven-mile prairie, Hetty’s quick eye 
discerned a dusky bank in the west. It seemed so still, 
however, so like a great gray elephant asleep on the far. 
off rim of the level land, that it caused her no uneasi. 
ness ; and when, a few hours later, with numerous par- 
cels stowed under the seats, and the $500 safe in Ross's 
pocketbook, the horses’ heads were turned toward home, 
she was amazed to find the whole sky overcast. 

“Pears like dat dar snow-storm’s comin’ sooner ‘n 
we wants to bab it,” said Mose, uneasily. 

“If it only holds off till we get across the prairie it 
may come as soon as it likes it,” said Ross, making a 
careful study of the signs of the weather. But before 
they had gone three miles the air was filled with small, 
fine flakes. 

‘“* Perhaps it will be better for us not to try to go to 
Uncle Jerry’s,” said Hetty. 

“Dope got bushels ob time, Miss Iletty,” said Mose, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” said Hetty ; ‘‘ but it is a blind road across 
the prairie, and the sooner we get into the timber the 
better.” 

“You are right, Het. It would take us two miles 
out of our way to go to Uncle Jerry's, and we have no 
time to lose,”’ said Ross, with a crack of bis whip, asa 
gentle reminder to General Washington and Prince Al. 
bert to quicken their pace. 

**Nuffin’ but a flurry,” said Mose, gruffly. But the 
flakes came thicker and faster, and the prairie, when 
they reached it, looked like a pathless desert. Ross sur. 
veyed it with a troubled face 

“Tf General Washington and Prince Albert know the 
road we are all right,” he said, slowly. ‘If not—well, 
if not, it looks like a good chance for getting lost.” 

The prairie was seven miles wide—seven miles with. 
out a human habitation ; beyond it was the forest, dense 
and dark, with no opening for miles on either side of 
the road connecting with the main thoroughfare: and 
Ross knew thatif they missed the way there was no 
hope of their reaching home that night. 

Evidentiy General Washington and Prince Albert un. 
derstood perfectly what was expected of them, for they 
started off ona brisk trot, and for a time kept to the 
road with wonderful accuracy. But the storm, which 
was raging furiously now, was directly in their faces, 
and they were soon as much bewildered as their drivers. 

“Dey’s done got ‘fused,” said Mose. Still, there 
was nothing to do but to press on, for even if they 
missed the road the woods would afford them a shelter 
from the wind. [ut long before the timber was reached 
the dark began to gather. 

“T'm afraid we shall haveto own up that we're lost,” 
said Ross. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Hetty, cheerfully. 
‘* Don’t you remember what the old Indian said when 
he lost his way? ‘Injun no lost—wigwam lost; Injun 
here,’ 

“* Well, I just wish you were safe home, Het. It's 
bad enough for us boys to be out fn a storm like this,” 
said Ross, turning to see that she was thoroughly pro- 
tected. 

“Thank you,” laughed Hetty ; ‘‘ but I know where 
home is, and if I were there I shouldn't know where 
you were, and that would be ten times worre than being 
here with you.” 

“Well, you are plucky,” said Ross, joining in her 
laugh in spite of his anxicty. Mose, meanwhile, with 
his cap drawn down to his woolly eyebrows, was mood. 
ily considering the situation. Evenif Joe succeeded in 
joining him, how were they to make their escape on 
a night like this? If it were not for the storm he 
could slip his own hand into Ross's pocket and walk off 
with the money, without waiting for Joe. Joe was ‘* po’ 
mis'able white trash, anyhow,” and he didn’t feel much 
elated at the prospect of going into business with him. 

Suddenly a black wall loomed before them, and, lo! 
they had reached the timber. The horses stopped of 
their own accord, and Ross jumped out to look for the 
openipg. Up and down, as far as he could venture 
without losing sight of the wagon, he went peering into 
the woods, but on either hand the way was barred with 
underbrush so dense that not even a dog could make his 
way through. Along the edge of the woods, however, 
there was a wide space almost entirely free from snow, 
and, finding that the horses were nearly out of breath 
with their hard pull through the storm, Ross decided to 
encamp here long enough at least to give them a little 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
VERY little while I hear some one talk as if there 
was never any beauty in the world except in sum- 
mer, as if everything was ‘‘dead” in winter, and as if 
we must endure the dullness and the death, the naked- 
ness and the stiffness of winter, as patiently as possible, 
hoping for spring all the time. Now, I think that is a 
great mistake. Those who live in the country must 
know itis. Those poor pecple who always live in the 
city—well, they must be excused if they never know 
anything about beauty out-of-doors. I spend more 
time looking out of the window in the winter than I do 
in the summer; we can see more. The trees in all their 
lovely shapes are in plain sight. Some of them show 
their beautiful curves against the sky, and some against 
the snow. The sky has as exquisite tints in winter as 
in summer, and the boys and girls who enjoy their 
after-school skating and coasting, and do not see the 
painting which uature does on the sky and on the hills, 
have “‘ blinders’ on, Iam sure. Never are colors more 
charming seen in summer than are shown to usin win- 
ter. Why, the »are earth saows more shades of brown 
than you could count on your ten fingers, three times 
over. Try it 

I have a letter from our old friend ‘‘ Dorothy,” who 
is a}great lover of ‘‘ outdoors,” both in winter and sum- 
mer, and [hope you will notice her question and answer 
it. Let me know as quickly as you can—you may use 
postal cards unless they have been all used up in the 
votiag—all the things in your garden that remain green 
in winter. We shall have very different lists from the 
different parts of the country. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

After nine long, weary weeks, I am able to sit up at the win- 
dow, where I can see my dear little garden once more. It is 
precious to my eyes, even in its winter dress, and I love it just 
as well as when it is in bloom. There are plenty of green things, 
and they cheer me with the hope of spring-time’; and the tiny 
buds on the trees, in their snug brown jackets, seem to say: 
“ Cheer up, Dorothy, the leaves will come again, and the singing 
birds with them.’’ And I cannot help thinking what a great 
blessing a Jove of nature is at all times, summer and winter, in 
sickness and in health. I can see the top of a young larch tree 
when I am lying in bed, and often the cedar birds come to it, 
and I love to watch them, they are such beaatifnl little creat- 
ures. The English sparrows alight on the window-sill, and eat 
the crumbs we place there for them. I will tell you the names 
of the green planta, so that others who do not know what a 
comfort a winter garden may be, can have them, too, another 
year. Under the larch tree there isa matof dark green peri- 
winkle: it does well in shade, and blooms in March, and some- 
times gives a few flowers in autumn. There are white violets 
under the wild-cherry tree, and clumps of sweet-willilams in 
the lower border, not so much In shade. and a creat deal of the 
Montana verbena, which is quite hardy, and begins to bloom in 
May. 

The primroses make pretty little reddish-green rosettes wher- 
ever they may be, and they are in almost every odd corner of 
my garden. There are some wild strawberry vines in the edges 
of the grasa, and in spring their starry blossoms are lovely among 
the greenery. If the cousins know of any other things that wil! 
stay green in winter! hope that they will write to you about 
them, for I should like to know of them. There is a book about 
outdoor things that I love to read on dull winter days—it is 
** Miss Cooper's Rural Hours.” I often read it in bed when too 
{ll to situp. I bave another book that is a comfort to me in 
winter. It is “ Birds and Seasons of New England,” by Wilson 
Flagge ; and Wake Robin,” by John Burroughs, is very charm- 
ing. They would be good books for Christmas presenta to 
nature-lovers who have not read them. I have read them all 
more than once, but I never tire ef them. Like Nature herself, 
they are always fresh. DornotTuy. 


Such a number of people as are trying to get at my 
desk since I gave your Uncle and Cousins John and Solo- 
mon achance! Now, here comes a printer cousin, and 
you would better listen to him very attentively, for he 
has a chance to make you say very funny things, and 
can even “‘ kill” your letters. He is usually very good, 
and when my shaky old fingers make very crooked let- 
ters he almost always succeeds in finding out what I 


WHAT THE PRINTER WANTED TO BAY. 


My Dear Cousins : 

When you open The Christian Union at the 15th 
page and look up and down the columns before reading 
what Aunt Patience has to say to you, and see with 
delight your own name at the end of your own letter, 
do you ever think how your letter came to be there” 
It is read first by your Aunt, who sends {t to the part 
of the printing-office called the composing-room, to be 
put in type. In the composing-room it istaken by a 
type-setter to his case of types; he reads a line of the 
letter, and then picks out of the case before him the 
various types that spell the words you have written. 
When the letter is all set up, the types are printed from 
once while they are on a long frame called a “galley ;” 
this impression is sent to the proof-reader, who reads 
your letter again and sees that it has been set up right. 
Then it is putin the page, and goes to the part of the 
printing-oftice called the press room, where thousands 
of copies of it are printed. So you see that your letter, 
just as you send it, has to be read by three different 
persons before it ‘‘ goes into the paper. ”" Each of these 


persons has a good deal of work to do, and has to og 


it quickly to get through with it, 


How? By learning to write distinctly and well. If you 
could be a printer for one day, and puzzle over manu- 
scripts written by men and women who never learned to 
write, but only to make marks on paper—manuscripts in 
which ¢s are not crossed,i's not dotted, fsand 
p’s and s’s, made alike, and tion made with a funny little 
knot like piggy’s tail; manuscripts written with pale 
ink or blunt pencils; manuscripts full of unheard-of 
abbreviations, and of indistinct interlineations and addi- 
tions on unpaged extra leaves; manuscripts without 
marks of punctuation except where they’re not wanted ; 
manuscripts in which necessary words are omitted 
through haste, or unnecessary ones inserted through 
carelessness—if you could only see these things for a 
little while through a printer’s eyes, you would resolve 
that you would never, never write in those ways and 
‘* let the printer fix it.” 

Besides writing legibly, you ought to learn something 
about capitalizing words, about making paragraphs, 
about punctuation. 

I am very giad to be able to say that Aunt Patience's 
correspondents generally write pretty plainly, and do 
not often make very bad blunders in grammar. Nor do 
many of them writeifor 7. Still, if the letters were 
printed just as they are written, some of them would 
be very funny. One boy wrote that he had for play- 
mates ‘‘ his little sister annie and a Goat.” I shou'd not 
like to think he thought more of the goat than of Annie. 
Another may write something like this: 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

Ihave not seen any letter from our town, and I thought I 
would write. This is not a very large town. 

It isnear a large lake. There are two stores-— 

And he goes on with an interesting description of the 
place; but he has made the paragraph in the wrong 
place. The new line should have been started where 
the new subject started. But where you do not speak 
at length of any one thing, but make your letter up of 
short sentences about various subjects, you should not 
make a paragraph of every sentence, as some of you 
do. 

Many of you punctuate very nicely. These punctn- 
ation points are very important as an aid to bringing 
out the real meaning of what you write. When your 
cousin was very young, his grandfather told him this 
story about the importance of punctuation. A man 
who kept a tavern had a sign on which were the words : 


WHAT DO YOU THINK 
I'LL KEEP YOU FOR NOTHING NO PAY 
AND I'LL GIVE YOU SOMETHING TO DRINK. 


Travelers coming along would think, “‘ Here is a good 
place to stay ! Everything free |” and would stop over- 
night. In the morning they would be preparing to go, 
when the innkeeper would say, ‘“‘Stop, sir' You 
haven't paid your footing.” In answer the traveler 
would point to the sign, and read it: ‘‘ What do you 
think! I'll keep you for nothing—no pay—and I'll give 
you something to drink.” ‘‘Oh, no!” said the inn- 
keeper; ** you don’t put the points in the right places. 
You should read it thisway: ‘What! do youthink I'll 
keep you for nothing? No! Pay, and I'll give you 
something to drink!” So, you see, besides minding 
your p's and q's, you need to mind your dots and points, 
in order to make your writing clearly understood. 

Now, will you give me room for about a stickful 
more, in which to tell youa very short story, as a sort of 
tailpiece? Yes? 

Did you ever see the Declaration of Independence, or 
a copy of it}? If you did, you must have noticed one 
signature to it, written in 


** Big brave |stters, fair to see,”’ 


and twice as large as any of the others. When the man 
who wrote that name laid down his quill he said: 
‘‘ There ! the British Ministers won't have to put on their 
spec’s to read that!” And they didn’t. Now, I want you 
to read the following Declaration of Independence from 
Carelessness, and, if you approve of it, to sign your 
name to it in good bold characters, and put it in your 
scrap-book, if you have one, so that you may see it 
often : 


= Tresotved, TShat hewafter, and always, 


will endeavor, to the test of my atilr- 
to flamnty, carefully, and cor= 
_cectly, so that those who get my telteis 
will net need ta hut on thets spec's” to 


| cad them. 


THe PRINTER. 


friend, 


Oswreo, Kan., December 16, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


My brother Ernest is attending Baker University. Baldwin 
City, Kan. Would you just assoon put my same in bis place? 
I read the letters in your department with great pleasure, and 
would like to become one of your nephews 
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| any letters from this part of the country, so I thonght I'd write 


one. The snow is six inches deep, which is uncommon for this 
country. Some wtuters it does not freeze the river over This 
is a very productive country through here, raising wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, potatoes, castor-beans, vegetables, nearly all kinds of 
fruits, and some tobaccoand cotton, which are raised by negroes 
from Texas, who rent the land on the river-bottoms. 

Nearly every one uses coal, which is found here in consider- 
able quantities. I counted over twenty kinds of spiders one day 
last summer, and caught two large tarantulas alive. I live ona 
farm a mile from town, and belong to the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ 
Branch of this place. There are over seventy members of it. T 
like it very well. Respectfully, Wrrr §S. 


I am glad to put your name on the list; but why 
should I not keep your brother's name there too? The 
spider family is a very large one, and a very interesting 
one. There is one of the water-spiders which makes 
for itself a little diving-bell which Dr. Hooker says 
‘“‘looks in the water like a little silver globe. This is 
sometimes partly above the surface of the water, but at 
others it is fastened by silken ropes to objects below.” 
Another makes a raft by tying weeds together with 
silken threads, and on it sails over the water for its 
food. Another spider makes a gallery on the ground, 
with a hinged door. By the way, do you know that 
spiders are not insects ? 


Owasso, Mich . December 12, . 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Will you take me fora niece? Do you want to know what my 
name is? Well, I'm papa’s Dick,’ mamma's “ own little girl,” 
grandma's “ precious,” auntie’s “lady bird,” “ Effie’s “pet.” 
while the rest call me Edna. I was five years old just the other 
day,and auntie gave me a book called “ Little Pillows,” by Miss 
Havergal. I can read in it quite well. I can read almost every- 
thing, but I cannot write. 1 read to-day a dream of dollie’s in 
apaper. My brother Hughis one of your nephews. I sendsome 
pennies for the poor children, becanse I'm sorry for them. 
Don't they have any dollies, or anything’ I wanted to send a 
letter long ago, but auntie did not get well enough to write. 

Your loving niece, Epna Heven M. 

The little children for whom we want the pennies are 
very badly off. They bave no kind auntie to cive them 
nice books, they have no dear grandma or papa or mam- 
ma to cal] them sweet names. It would frighten you, 
and make you too sorry to go to sleepor to eat your sup- 
per, if I should tell you how very, very hungry and cold 
and sad and naughty these little children are : how the 
mothers sometimes hurt them, and leave them to starve 
or freeze, to lie and steal; how sometimes the father 
and mother try to take care of their children, but they 
grow sick and die, and so the children have no one to 
care forthem. You are not left a moment in suffering 
that can be cured, nor are allowed to need a thing which 
is not given you. What are you going to give to God, 
who put you in such a loving home? and what are you 
going to do for all the other little girls for whom there 
was no such happy home? Auntie will tell you whata 
little five-year-old girl can do. She can try every day 
to thank God by being a loving child to him, and can 
enjoy her blessings with a loving, unselfish heart, always 
ready to share. 


MENT, El Paso 
Dear Aunt Patience pom County, Cate: 


I have intended writing you fora long time, but have really 
felt ashamed to, I have neglecte! doing it for so long. I hay 
been in New York attending school for the past two years, and 
now am at home for good. I think I am busier this winter, 
though, than when I was in school. Mamma and I are studying 
French and German, and reading the Chantauqua course to- 
gether, and I am going on alone with my music, also giving les- 
sons to my younger sister. Besides, we are doing moat of our 
housework; so time really seems to fly. We are having winter in 
earnest here now. Had quite a heavy fall of snow yesterday, but 
it seldom lasts long. It disappears, leaving the ground as dry as 
before, generally ; so we escape the muddy streets and walks 
that in New York always follow a snow-storm. We are only a 
few miles from the mountains, and the snow looks so beautiful 
on them. Last week I took quite a long ride, to the top of one 
of the highest mountains around here. We went on horseback 
part of the way, till our horses could go no further, then walked 
to the summit, from which we had a beautiful view. We could 
see all over the country for miles, while behind us rose range 
after range of the Rockies. 

But { guess my letter is sufficiently long, and I must close. I 
will try not be so dilatory another time. Your niece, 

Fawnrs C. 


What a pleasant picture you give us of your life! It 
is delightful for a mother and daughter to study and 
work together, as you are doing, and the combination 
of intellectual and manual work is almost an ideal life. I 
look back on my own girlhood, and remember just such 
happy days as you describe. Alas! they were few. 
Sickness and death are visitors who bring confusion into 
the most loving household, and I counsel every one of 
you daughters who are so happy as to be at home, as 
companion to a mother, to cherish every hour of fellow- 
ship with her. Share her work, and bring her your in- 
terests to share. Countevery joy of yours and every 
sorrow of yours, every question and every interest, as 
partly hers. You will long, if you live to know what 
it is to be motherless, for a chance to go to her with 
every little burden, and to have her know your smallest 
and your greatest joy. A daughter who defrauds her- 
self and her mother of the fullest confidence inflicts 
upon her mother the sharpest pang, the heaviest grief, 
that motherhood can know, and orphans herself. God 
help the daughters who are orphaned by other than 
death! Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
AFFLICTION. 


OUNT each afflictior, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee. 
Do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow ; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 
Allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume smal! troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 
—[Selected. Atrsrey De VERE. 


PRAYER. 

Grant, O my God, that neither the joy nor the sorrow 
of this period shall have visited my heart in vain! Make 
me Wise and strong to the performance of immediate duties, 
and ripen me by what means thou seest best for tle per- 
formance of those that. lie beyond.—{MarGaner FULLER, 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


N character and in the circumstances of their posi- 
tions there is a striking resemblance between Saul of 
Tarsus and Loyola. Both were fanatically zealous ad- 
herents of a false religion. Both lived in an age when 
universal skepticism had eaten out the heart of the 
national worship and left it a bloodless formalism. Both 
possessed a military impatience of insubordination. To 
both heresy was the capital crime. There is no reason 
to suppose that young Saul was any more popular in 
Jerusalem than young Loyola in Spain. When, there. 
fore, not satisfied with scattering heresy, but determined 
to extirpate it, he applied to the high priest for letters 
to the synagogue of Damascus, that he might prose- 
cute his religious campaigo there, I imagine the 
high priest was probably only too glad to grant them, 
only too glad to be rid of one who even asa Jew was 
‘‘a pestilent fellow” and ‘‘turned the world upside 
down.” Yetit is certain that Saul was far from being 
at peace in hisown soul. The kindliness of a nature 
always tenderly sensitive, and the better though but 
ha'f-conscious conviction of a conscience not wholly 
perverse, remonstrated with him. There was that in the 
almost audacious heroism of such a man as the martyred 
Stephen which could not fail to awaken all the better 
impulses of Saul’s kindred soul. The very radicalism 
of the martyr’s speech affected the fiery persecutor far 
more than a more cautious utterance could have done. 
The stern denunciations of the degencrate age chimed 
in only tou well with his own perhaps not unuttered 
sentiments. There were times when he questioned with 
himself whether he might not have read the prophets 
wrongly, whether the subjugation of the Gentile world 
was not to be accomplished in some method other than 
he had been led to expect, whether it were possible that 
indeed the hope of Israe] had been fulfilled in the advent 
of its long-promised Messiah, and the hope of the world 
was to be realized through the Cross on which he had been 
crucified. He who felt so koenly in every new martyr- 
dom a new defeat, sometimes felt, perhaps, though he 
did not acknowledge it even to himself, that the Great 
Martyr was in fact a victor even in his death. Implic- 
itly accepting the faith of his age ia the influence of 
evil spirits, he perhaps attributed these doubts and fore- 
bodings to the suggestions of Satan, and banished them 
resolutely from his mind, only to be haunted by them 
on the morrow. The more that, despite himself, his 
mind secretly misgave him, the more he gave himself to 
this work of persecution, striving with the same blow to 
extirpate the heresy without and that which in his inner 
consciousne:s he recognized in hisown soul. A resolute 
and self-willed man is often thus imbittered by argu- 
ments which he cannot answer, and endeavors to com- 
pensate for the conscious weakness of his cause by the 
virulent vigor with which he maintains it. Every 
new assault upon the nascent religion reacted with ter- 
rible force upon the soul of the self-tortured persecutor. 
Throughout this period of turbulent zeal he was fight- 
ing against his own better nature, his own interior but 


~ wnconfessed conviction of the truth. 


Something such I conceive to have been Saul’s state 
of mind when he entered upon the road which leads 
from the most sacred to the most ancient city of the 
world. It is, by the slow process of Oriental travel, a six 
days’ journey. It gave the fiery zealot time, and the 
past few weeks or months had furnished him with 
abundant food, for thought. During these hours of 
comparative repose all the old doubts returned in ten- 


1 International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for February 15, 1668. - 
Acts xxii., 1-21. 


| fold force. The patient faces of the martyred men and 
women, attesting by their lives their love for Jesus, 
haunted him. All the testimonies they had adduced 
from Svripture, and the weigh‘ier testimonies which 
they had produced by the purity of their lives and the 
quiet heroism of their uncomplaining sufferings and 
death, ma:shaled themselves before him. He felt, as 
never before, that the resolute action of his life was only 
a mask to hide the weakness and irresolution and inde- 
cision within. It needed but one striking and startling 
testimony to turn the trembling scales of his mind, now 
held almost in equipoise. That one last testimony God 
vouchsafed. He that left Jerusalem a peréecutor entered 
Damascus a Christian. 

It must be frankly confessed thatthe event which con. 
stilutes the turning-point in the career and even the 
character of the Apostle Paul is involved in some mys- 
tery. We bave, indeed, three accounts of the heavenly 
vision, but they all probably proceed from the same wit. 
ness; at least there is no evidence that Luke obtained 
his account from any other quarter. We are not accus 
tomed to place implicit credence in stories of super- 
natural voices, visions, and dreams, however much we 
may honor the man who imagines that he has enjoyed 
the privilege not vouchsafed to his more phlegmatic 
neighbors. That men of a skeptical turn of mind 
should question the historical accuracy of the account 
which Paul has given us of bis eventful journey, with- 
out, however, calling his veracity in question, ought not 
to surpriseus. Itis, however, to beremembered that the 
sudden, and in some respects mysterious, change which 
converted Saul, the persecuting zealot, into Saul, the per- 
secuted Christian, is not without its frequent parallel in 
the history of human experience. It is neither histor. 
ically less certain nor intrinsically less credible than the 
conversion of Constantine, the heathen Emperor, into 
Constantine, the imperial patron of Christianity ; Au- 
gustine, the dissolute roué and mystic philosopher, into 
Augustine, the father of theology ; Loyola, the martial 
cavalier, into Loyola, the self-denying and self-torturing 
monk ; Luther, the willing slave of an intolerable mo- 
nastic bondage, into Luther, the emancipator of Christen. 
dom ; Bunyan, the drunken tinker, into Bunyan, the 
poet preacher. These surprising transformations of 
character are also often believed by their subjects to be 
accompanied, if not produced, by supernatural pu..e- 
nomena. Paul saw a great light and heard a voice from 
heaven; Constantine beheld in the meridian the lumi- 
nous trophy of the Cross, inscribed with the motio which 
became thereafter the motto of his life; Loyola, in his 
cave at Manreja, saw ia the heaven the hosts of Baby- 
lon and those of Jerusalem set in battle array ; T.uther, 
climbing Pilate’s staircase, heard a voice speaking in 
audible tones, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” 

Even if these conversions were isolated phenomena, 
it would be necessary for a rational psychology to af- 
ford some reasonable interpretation of them. But such 
isnot the case. They are historically more prominent, 
but not individually more remarkable, than similar 
changes taking place about us every day. In fine, 
whatever theoretical philosophy might lead us to ex- 
pect, in fact character js nota gradual development. 
It is, on the contrary, subject to changes surprisingly 
sudden and surprisingly radical. Of these transforma- 
tions there is no more reasonable interpretation to be 
offered than that which is afforded by the faith that our 
heavenly Father deals directly with his children ; that 
the mind of man is susceptible, not only to God's 
truth, but to God himself; that neither the Spirit which 
rested upon Moses, nor the Demon which communed 
with Socrates, is a myth; and that when the soul is 
translated into the heavenly atmosphere, and truly 
‘‘ walks with God,” it recetves the endowment of a new 
life, and sees with clear vision the truths which were 
before, at best, but dimly discerned, ‘‘as trees walk- 
ing.” If this, indeed, be true, the rest is neither incred- 
ible, on the one hand, nor important, on the other. 
Whether Saul heard a real voice, or the voice spoke 
only within his soul; whether Constantine saw a cross 
suspended in the heavens, or whether it was but a vision 
that entranced him ; whether some invisible spirit really 
whiepered to Luther the golden text of his life, or 
whether his memory, quickened by God's Spirit, was 
the angel who bore to him the message; whether, in 
short, the spiritual result in these and kindred cases is 
produced by a miraculous appearance and a miraculous 
voice, or by ano less miraculous impression upon the 
brain without even the aid of the external symbol, isa 
question which has so slight and so distant a connection 
with faith in a living God and a vital religion that it is 
a marvel] that so many hours have been wasted in its 
discussion. 

The account, as itis given tous by Paul, leaves no 
room, at all events, to doubt either what was the im- 
pression produced on him, or what the result upon his 
character. His journey drew toward its end. The 
ruins of the ancient Roman roads remain to indicate the 
track he followed. He had traversed the hill country 
of Judea, passed close by the city of Samaria, w 


| already the ministry which Christ began in his lifetime 


was being prosecuted by Philip and Peter and John ;! 
descended into the plains near the foot of Mount Tabor ; 
crossed the Jordan valley a little south of the Sea of 
Galilee, the scene of Christ's busiest and happiest minis. 
try ; passed through the environs of the city of Gadara, 
and, journeying thence ina northeasterly direction close 
along the foot of the eastern spurs of the Antilibanus, 
had already, perhaps, reached the point where the 
mountain road descends into the plain, and where, even 
to-day, sin-cursed and war riven as that country is, the 
traveler stops entranced by the view of a valley the 
floral beauty of whose luxuriant gardens is enhanced by 
comparison with the sterile mountain ranges which 
encompass them. It was midday. The sun was shining 
clear and bright from out a cloudless sky. Suddenly a 
glory, before which the brilliance of the sun paled, 
shone athwart the vision. Saul’s companions were 
transfixed with wonder and with awe. Saul fell 
stricken tothe ground. A voice addressed to him the 
question which he had already asked himself a thousand 
times, but never answered, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecut- 
est thou me?’ The bitterness of bis long-continued 
battle had prepared him for this hour. And yet, even 
now, awe-struck as he is, he yields not his lifelong con 
victions to the startling vision, nor accepts what may be 
but the phantasy of the moment, without cross-examina 
tion. ‘‘ Who art thou, Sire?’’*® he cries. The answer, 
“T am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest,” is 
enforced by a sight vouchsafed of the Crucified One, 
whom Stephen had seen standing on the right band of 
God—a sight, in the long years that follow, never to be 
forgotten. At the same time the heavenly voice dis 
closes to him the secret batile of bis own soul. “ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” it cries) The 
way of true righteousness is always the way of interior 
peace. Saul’s life has been a continual battle against 
the goads and remonstrances of his own better nature. 
He has indeed found it bard to kick against the pricks. 
Now, for the first time, he expericnccs a sense of fear. 
This reading of his heart's secret is more truly awfu! 
than voice or vision. Trembling and astonished, he 
instantly yields his allegiance to him who is henceforth 
to be his Lord and Master. He neither stops to repine 
over the lost past or to count the cost of the self sacri 
fice of the future. Yet, even in that trial moment, his 
Pharisaic faith impregnates his reply: ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have metodo?’ For to him still religion is 
only a doing. 

Stunned by the suddenness of the revelation, blinded 
by the brilliance of the light, he rose from the earth to 
grope his way into Damascus, led by the bands of his 
companions. Never, to his dying day, did he forget 
that sublime hour. Never did he entirely recover from 
its physical effects. To his latest day he carried about 
with him in the body the marks of the Lord Jesus.* To 
his latest day he wrote his letters, with perbaps one sin 
gie exception, by the hand of an amanuensis.‘ His 
friends, feeling poignantly the deprivation which bh: 
suffered in his weakened eyesight, would, in their jeal 
ous love, have fain plucked out their eyes and have given 
them tohim’ Every student who feels how his own 
intellectual life depends upon eyes that never weary 
and that never fail, and who can comprehend what, to 
sucb a nature as Paul’s, it would be to have the treas 
ures of Greek philosophy substantially closed against 
him, can hardly doubt that this was that thorn in the 
flesh which he thrice earnestly besought the Lord to 
remove, but which remained to chasten his spirit and 
restrain his intellectual pride—the infirmity which, re 
maining to attest the reality of the heavenly vision, 
became his glory, because a silent and unanswerable 
witness to the glory of his Redeemer.‘ 

For three days he iemained without sight, and neither 
did eat nor drink. There are heart experiences which 
can never be revealed except to Him before whom 
the heart's most sacred secrets lie open. Such an expe 
rience was that of Moses in the sacred Mount, of Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, of Saul in the silence and 
solitude of that protracted midnight. It is not possible 
for us to draw aside the veil beneath which the apostle 
has hidden these most eventful hours of his life. We 
cannot honor the curiosity which would seek to do so. 
We only know that Sau] was far from pliable. His 
will was resolute. His convictions had not been hastily 
formed, and were not easily abandoned. He inherited 
the intense patriotism of the Hebrew race, and was 
bound to his nation and his kinsfolk by ties hard for a 
heart as affectionate as his tosever. His pride of char. 
acter was stalwart ; his love of approbation strong ; his 
fear of the misinterpretation of his former friends 
greater than his fear of death. What a struggle it cost 
him to yield al] to his new conviction of the truth as it 


' Jobn iv., 4; Acts vili., 5, 14. 

2 Lord is @ general term of address, like the Sire of the French 
or the Seignior of the Spanish, and does not necessarily imply 
any revognition on Saul's part that he is addressing a divine 
being. 

* Gal. vi, 17. 

* Romans xvi., 22; 2 Thess. iii., 17; Gal. vi., 11. 

® Gal. iv., 14-16. 

* 2 Cor, xil., 7-10. 
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is in Christ Jesus, we do not know, but we may be sure 
the struzgle was long and bitter. We ovly know that 
when, at length, Ananlas, encouraged by a vision from 
(iod, came to his house to lead him into the light, and 
receive him by baptism into the Church he had endeav- 
ored to destroy, the transformation was completed, and 
the persecutor of the Church had already become to the 
Christian disciple, ‘‘ brother S.ul.” 

I must leave the student to draw for bimself from this 
altemp‘ed interpretation of tbe inspired narrative of 
Saul’s conversion its practical and spiritual lessons, or 
to look in other helps to suggest them, for I have 
already transgressed the space which the limits of even 
the enlarged Christian Union allows to this article. 


- - 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL'S DEFENSE. 


By Emity MILLER. 


ATHER. Let us try to think of that scene at 
Jerusalem as if we were looking from a windowin 
a city, and eaw it all happening before our eyes. There 
is one corner of the Temple, and there, close by it, is the 
castle where Lysias and his eoldiers are stationed. On 
the stairs leading up to the entrance, far enough up to 
be out of reach of the people, Paul stands. His hands 
are bound with chains, his face is bruised and bleeding, 
vet he looks quietly down upon the people. Close 
around him are the soldiers, with their heavy spears 
and clumsy swords, and below him al! the street is one 
dense mass of people, Jews and Greeks and Romans, 
pushing and crowding upon each other. <A few 
minutes ago they were screaming and howling like wild 
beasts, but now every one is still. All their faces are 
upturoed toward the man upon the castle stairs, some 
angry, some curious, some only idle and stopping 
because they cannot go on, but all wondering what 
this man will say for himself. As for Paul, he looks as 
if he were saying, ‘‘ None of these things move me: 1 
know I shall some day die for the Lord Jesus, but as long 
as I can I shall preach the Gospel of the grace of God.” 
Do you all see them ” 

Motnern Yes, and I see here and there among the 
crowd some of Paul's friends. There is one close by 
the stairway, and there are two by that statue at the 
corner. They dare not say a word, even to each other, 
but you see how anxious they are. 

James. I feel as if I were one of them, and I can 
hardly wait to hear what Paul will say. I hope he will 
not say anything to make the people furious, but he is 
s® bold and fearless, he will not be afraid. 

Fatuer. Nowhe begins to speak, not in Greek, as 
he did to the captain, but in Hebrew. The captain has 
been waiting to hear what he would say but when he 
begins to speak in the language of the Jews, he turns 
away into the castle, for he does not understand Hebrew. 
W hat are his first words, Susy ? 

Susy. ‘‘ Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my de- 
fense which | now make unto you.” I don't seehow he 
could call those cruel men brethren and fathers, when 
they wanted to kill him. 

Mary. Well, that is just the way he saya the Lord 
Jvsus spoke to him when he was going about killing and 
persecuting everybody that loved him. He just said, 
‘*Saul, Soul, why do you hate me ?” 

Fatner. See how wise Paul is, and what great 
presence of mind he shows. He knows that many of 
the people have joined the crowd without knowing or 
cating what it was all about, but othera have been told 
that he isa wicked man, who came up to Jerusalem on 
purpose to pollute the holy Temple, and show his con 
tempt for the law which Moses taughtthem. So, first, he 
tells them who he is. 

Henry. Why did hesay he was a Jew ? 

Susy. Oh, don't you remember, the captain thought 
he wasan Egyptian, and the leader ofa band of robbers. 
Maybe the others thought so too. 

JENNIE. And I suppose he told them where he was 
educated, and who was his teacher, so they might be 
sure he had been properly taught, and was wise enough 
to understand the law himself. There might have been 
some of his schoolmates there that would remember him. 

James. Or perhaps Gamaliel himself. At any rate, 
the high priest and the elders were there, and he re- 
minded them that they once thought a good deal of him, 
and set him to do just such work as they were doing. 

MorHer. When Paul says he ‘‘ was zealous toward 
God, as ye all are this day,”’ do you think he means to 
say that the Jews were honest in persecuting him, 
because they wanted to serve God, and really thought 
he ought to die ? 

FatHer. People may be honest and earnest, and not 
be right. The Jews may have honestly thought Paul 
was wrong, but that did not make it right for them to 
hate and persecute him. I think Pau! only meant that 
he was just as anxious to have God's law honored and 
observed as they were. He even says that he used to 
think just as they do about the followers of Jesus. 

Mary. Papa, don’t you think Paul was a little “oo 
polite to these people ? mn 


Farner. I think not. A brave man will never rush 
into unnecessary danger, Paul wanted them to listen 
to him as friends, and not enemies, and it wasa very 
wise thing to forget his own iojuries and appeal to 
them in a friendly way. 

Jennie. When he comes to telling his story he does 
not keep anything back, for fear they would not like it. 
He says that the very Lord Jesus whom they had cru- 
cified spoke to him from heaven, and he calls Stephen, 
whom they had stoned to death, the Lord's martyr. 

James. And, worst of all, he said that the Lord 
himself sent him to preach to the Gentiles. 

Faruer. Look again at the picture in the street. 
Some of the people have been crowing weary for some 
time, but when he says this word, ‘‘ Gentiles,’ some one 
raisesa shout of anger, and others join in throwing dust in 
the air, and casting off their loose mantles, till there is 
such atumulto‘ voices that the captain hears in the castle, 
and tellsthe soldiers to bring him inside, and scourge him 
uutil he will confess what dreadful things he has done 
to make his people hate him so. Now the soldiers have 
taken their prisoner into the great fortress. The guard 
stands before the door, and the soldiers are warning the 
people to go about their business. They go away 
slowly and uowillingly, with c'enched fists and angry 
faces and threatening words. The two disciples whom 
you saw by the statue have slipped away to tell James, 
and to-night, in some upper room, with the door shut, 
the brethren will meet together to talk it over, and to 
pray for Paul. 

Susy. Oh! I'm glad I «now the rest. I just 
couldn't stand it if they really were beating him ! 


UNPLEASANT THINGS 
STONES. 


By 


AS STEPPING- 


UCH wiser men than we—and many, too—have 

labored hard and long to solve the mystery of 
why “‘ the bad” was ever allowed to get inte this world. 
But to them, as to us common folk, this great mystery 
refuses to be solved, as it seems likely to do till the end 
of time. 

The sad truth, however, remains that we were born 
into this evil ; that it presses fearfully upon us on every 
side, withinand without ; and that as long as we live 
here, there must be unremitting warfare against it, a 
warfare in which each must be a conqueror or con- 
quered. (Thank God, he who will may be “‘ more than 
conqueror through Him it bat loved us” !) 

A very wonderful thing, though, about this condition 
is, that somehow this evil, these unpleasant things in 
and about us, may be made stepping-stones to a better 
life, despite their nature. 

Let us briefly consider some of the helps to a higher 
life, to be gotten from some of the many common—yes, 
“homely,” if you please—unpleasant experiences of our 
own and of others. 

What, for instance, more common than an invalid 
body ? How painful such invalidism is, for many and 
various reasons! And this to the last degree, in some of 
the more terrible and hopeless forms of disease! But 
why should not all sickness of the body bring home to 
us, a8 littleelse can, perhaps, the far more real and sor- 
rowful sin-sickness of the soul? Were mankind to re- 
alize the nature, the extent, the awfulness of this sick- 
ness, how trivial beside ft would seem the worst bodily 
ills! Most profitably, then, in the light of bodily infirm- 
ities, and the brighter light of the Scriptures, may we 
study the ailments of the soul, from which all suffer, 
and from which none can fiad deliverance but by the 
Great Physician. Well for any will it be if, even at the 
cost of ‘‘ a right eye,” or ‘‘ aright band,” or ‘‘ foot,” he 
may thereby enter into eternal life, whole of soul ! 

Closely akin to sickness are the various uglinesses of 
the body, familiar to us all, and often the hardest to bear. 
But may we not transfer every form of them tothesoul, 
and then say they are but the faintest types of the un. 
sightliness of the soul? What if the sure outlook to the 
sensitive sufferer here were that they must forever dwell 
in these deformities ? Yet that would be only slight in 
comparison with the uncomeliness induced by sin in the 
soul, and these to goon increasing without end, only as 
the omnipotent hand < f our Saviour interposes to give his 
own heauty and loveliness for our repulsiveness! Oh, 
who shall refuse to exchange the latter for the former, 
on the Christ’s own gracious terms ? 

Another ‘“‘evil under the sun,” of which much is 
seen and heard, is the ‘‘ unequal yoking” in life. An 
intelligent, cultivated, refined, noble Christian ‘‘ mated 
with a clown”! How revolting the thought of such a 
union, and its train of consequences! Death itself seems 
preferable, often. But what of man, God’s own image, 
‘‘mated” with sin ? Ought this thought to be less 
hideous ? And should it do less than lead man at once 
to break with his sin and be joined to his Maker ? 

Our own or our neighbors’ riches have taken wings 
and flown away. In this flight went our luxuries, our 
comforts, many of them, and even the necessaries of our 


lives, maybe. Disaster has followed upon disaster till 
we are broken in fortune, and heart, perhaps. And 
what if, now, the brief span of ‘‘ three score years and 
ten were to be lengthened out to ‘‘ ages”? Whatif it 
were to cover an eternity ’ But, far more important, 
what if one were to lose utterly thetrue richesof heaven ? 
What if, saved as by fire, the ‘‘ works” of a lifetime, 
that might have been coined intothe *‘ currency " above, 
and that, too, beyond the reach of moth or rust or 
thief, forever, should be burned ? Whoshould be fore- 
most in the pursuit of treasure in heaven, if not they 
who have lost earthly treasure ? 

But there are many unpleasant things, regarded of 
minor importance, that may become stepping-stones to 
better things. The lack of fine feeling, the positive 
coarseness, in others with whom we are compelled to do 
sometimes—how it annoys us! Oughtit not tolead us 
to ask just how we may appear ia this regard, if not in 
the eyes of our fellows, in the eyes of our Heavenly 
Father’ May not his ‘‘ sensibilities” be daily, hourly, 
yes, momentarily, far more greatly ‘‘ shocked” by us 
than our own are by others ? True refinement of spirit, 
such as can only be wrought by the Holy One, should be 
the more earnestly coveted for every lack of it we are 
made to feel in others. 

And there are the waning love of friends, and their 
trevchery, maybe ; the failure to appreciate kindnesses ; 
the neglect of duties owed us ; the unwillingness to sacri. 
fice anything of time and money and convenience for 
us ; and the thousand and one other unpleasant things 
we may be called toendure! But who of us could en- 
dure a personal reckoning with our God on oneof these 
scores’ And yet, such is the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and grace of God, that all these, and more, evils, 
that cry unto him for judgment without mercy, may be 
converted into ‘‘steps”" that shall lead to Him. Shall 
this be added to our other sins, that we fail thus to coz- 
vert our unpleasant things ? 


THE MELA.’ 


By James KENNEDY. 


T Allahabad I had an opportunity of observing 

the peculiarities of a great Hindu mela. The 
morning was devoted to bathing and the performance 
of religious rites. As the forenoon came on, the mer- 
chants of every class set out their wares in tents erected 
on sites appointed for them, with their opening, so far 
as possible, away from the side exposed to the wind. 
Goods of every description, useful and ornamental, 
cloth, grain, cooking-vessels, trinkets, and sweetmeats, 
were exhibited to tempt purchasers, and buying and 
selling went on vigorously, as if the people bad come 
together solely for that end. Crowds were in constant 
motion, going from place to place to see what could be 
seen, and stopping where there was any special attrac. 
tion, or, as happens in our own crowded streets, stop- 
ping where a few were incidentally collected. By the 
afternoon, singers, experts in tricks, and show people 
of every description, commenced their operations, and 
were sure of admiring crowds. The merry-go-rounds 
were largely patronized. Hour after hour was thus 
spent. 

A few cooked food early in the day, but the vast 
majority staved off hunger—in tome cases, by partaking 
of cakes reserved from the previous evening meal; the 
greater number, I believe, by partaking of sweetmeats 
made with flour, sugar, and melted butter, of which an 
enormous quantity was offered for sale. As evening 
came on, they scattered themselves over the ground 
lying between the Ganges and the J umna, and set to the 
preparation of theircne proper meal for the twenty-four 
hours. The plain was alight with their fires. Nothing 
can be simpler than their cooking. They make what 
they call a choola, an elevation in the shape of a horse- 
shoe of a half-foot or a little more of moistened mud, 
or stone, if they can get it. If the traveler be of a 
respectable caste, he takes care to make no use of the 
choolas which former travelers have left. They may 
have. been set up by impure hands, and so he makes 
one for himself. It is convenient to have two such 
choolas, that there may be put on the one a small pot 
with rice or dal—a kind of pea—in it, and on the other 
a girdle for bannocks of unleavened dough. Cooking 
is, of course, largely woiwen’s work, but men are as ex- 
pert at it as women, and are continually seen preparing 
their meal. I have never traveled with a native who 
seemed to think he was called toan unusual or uopleas- 
ant work, when required to cook his food. All he 
needs is a couple of smal] cooking-vessels, which he 
carries with him, a little fuel, good water, meal, and a 
spot on which he may set up his humble hearth. I 
have seen this work done by pundits—learned men— 
who showed no indication of shrinking from it as if it 
trenched on their dignity. Indeed, the pundit in a 
party that has few facilities for cooking has, as I remem: 
ber well in one instance, this honor conferred on him 
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on account of his caste being higher than that of those 
who are with him. All of every caste can eat what he 
has prepared, but he helps himself first, and eats apart. 

To return to the mela. Theevening is well sdvanced 
before the repast is over. We might suppose that after 
the stir of the day all would be ready for sleep, and no 
doubt many lie down and sleep soundly; but quite a 
number are too eager for the enjoyment of the fair to 
give themselves to rest. Singing, drumming, and 
boisterous mirth go on until the small hours of the 
morning, as I have known to my unpleasant experience, 
not at Allahabad, but elsewhere when I have been in 
their close neighborhood. 

How do the vast multitudes who attend a mela, such 
as that of Allahabad, dispose of themselves at night ’ 
Their arrangements are of the simplest kind. Many 
wrap themselves in their sheet or blaaket, if they have 
one, and lie down on the ground without any idea they 
are enduring hardship. Others rig out a temporary 
tent with sticks and a blanket over it, creep under this, 
and deem themselves luxuriously accommodated. 

On the occasion of a gathering such as that of Allaha- 
bad a stranger sees no sign of the separating influence 
of caste. The people move about and mix with each 
other as freely as people do in Europe when assembled 
in large numbers. There is nothing in caste to prevent 
people from conversing with each other and being on 
friendly terms ; but the friendliness must not go the 
length ot eating together or of intermarriage. There are 
indeed large classes deemed so low, so outside the pure 
Hindu castes, that, so far as is possible, their touch is 
shunned, and they are not allowed to enter temples ; 
but even these may be spoken to and caste purity 
retained. We have notin Northern India a class so low 
that they must hide themselves when a Brahman appears, 
as Pariahs have to do in some parts of Southern India. 
In fact, at Hindu melas one receives a pl asing impres- 
sion of the social character of the people, when he 
observes their good humor and friendly intercourse. 

We do not wonder at the popularity of these gather- 
ings. The social feeling is as strong among the Hindus 
as among any people on the face of the earth. The vast 
majority lead lives of monotonous toil in places where 
there is no excitement greater than that of ordinary 
village and hamlet life, and to them it must be a great 
pleasure to resort to the gathering of their people, where 
religion, business, and amusement are very happily 
combined, and where there is so much to interest, exhil- 
arate, and gratify them. These times are to them the 
red-letter days of the year, without which life would be 
intolerably dull. Resort to these gatherings no doubt 
involves them in toil, inexpense, and sometimes in great 
suffering ; but they do not shrink from the cost, as they 
anticipate the expected benefit. 

There cannot be a doubt that Hinduism is greatly 
strengthened by these melas. Judxism was greatly 
strengthened by the people, according to the divine 
command, going up thrice every year, at appointed 
times, to the place where the name of the Lord was, and 
by their repairing in vast numbers once a year to their 
sacred capital after they had become widely scattered 
among the nations. Mohammedans, by long journeys 
and perilous voyages, muke their way to Meccaand Me- 
dina, their sacred cities, and make it a point to be pres- 
ent at the most sacred season, when many thousands are 
assembled. These pilgrims return to their homes more 
devoted than evertoIslam. It would bestrange if Chris- 
tianity, which above every other religion aims at pro- 
ducing and sustaining the feeling of universal brother- 
hood, did not avail itself of this social feeling, to which 
so much scope is given in human religions, and which 
is so potent in confirming the devotion of their adhe- 
rents. Our blessed Saviour, the Head of the Church, has 
by the institution of churches, and the instruction given 
to them through the Apostles, provided for the fellow- 
ship of his people ; and the occasional gathering of the 
members of different churches, to which the principles 
of the Gospel point, and to which it gives the fullest 
sanction; presents precious opportunities for the mani- 
festation and exercise of the brotherliness so characteris. 
tic of the kingdom of heaven which our Lord came to 
set up on the eurtb. 


———- 
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A PIOUS SAILOR’S YARN. 


HERE never was a more careless sinner than I was. 

I was not so wicked asmany. I never got drunk or 
abused myself, but I was a fun-loving sinner. It was 
on a watch night that the pious wife of a sailor friend 
persuaded us to go tochurch. I hung back as long as 
I could, for I hated to go, but did not wish to offend 
her, so I went, yet laughed at the idea of praying the old 
year out znd new onein. I had never heard of such a 
thing. I sat the meeting almost through in perfect 
indifference, until it lacked four minutes of twelve 
o'clock, when the minister said: ‘‘We are about to 
pass the bound of the year; now each one of you 
kaows the desire of his own heart. It is better, then, 
that we have no general prayer, but all in silence let 
each present his own petition to God.” Then all were 


silent, and continued so till the time passed by. For 
form's sake, I kneeled with the rest, in utter thoughtless. 
ness; but while on my knees a voice called to my soul, 
‘*Come, what is your request ?” Instantly I was struck 
through with wonder and anxiety, and after a moment my 
heart answered, ‘‘O Lord, I’m a poor sinner, but help 
me, and I'll do my best to serve thee.” Werose from our 
knees and left the church; I at once set out for my 
ship, which was in Liverpool docks. Then Satan 
rushed upon me and tried to tempt me to death : ‘‘ Don’t 
go to your ship; turn in here, turn in there—find a 
little fun—do this, do that.” Oh, I have been very 
thankful since that I did not drink anything, because 
Satan would have made me turn into some one of the 
saloons, and then it would be all over with me, but as 
I did not drink he could not use that temptation. But 
I could hear him talk as if it were a man’s voice, and I 
answered him back as well as I could. He said, 
* What a fool you are; what have you done?” And I 
answered, ‘‘I have done my duty, and I’m glad of it,” 
and so I went onstraigh to the dock, fighting all the 
way. When I came in sight of the dock faith came to 
me. I thought of what Christ said about the mountain 
removing, and thought, Yes, God will make a road for 
me right through the dock-wall if I ask him to do it ; 
and I really believe he would. I went aboard, and the 
rest of that night I slept in the arms of angels. In the 
morning, at six o’clock, the second mate came and 
struck the deck over us with a handspike to rouse us. 
I started up, and, oh, Isaw Him ! Of course it was in my 
mind, but I was a child then, and I thought I really saw 
him. There was Jesus standing over by the other 
berth, nodding to me and pointing to the blood running 
down his body, and he said, ‘‘ I suffered this for you.” 
I jumped right out of my berth and ran to where the 
rest of the men were lying ; 1 shook them, and cried 
out, ‘‘ Oh, don't swear, don’t swear !” and then I told them 
what I saw. They laughed at me, but I did not care ; 
I knew what I saw. 

Soon after this something said, ‘‘Go and buy a 
Bible,” so I bought one for four and sixpence, but I 
could not read a word when I was a boy, and had only 
learned the alphabet, and that is all l ever learned. But 
I took the Bible, and on my knees spread it open 
before God, and somehow it did me good, and I kept 
on doing it, and it always did me good—it was the 
Spirit teaching me. I learned t-o—to, and t-h-e—the, 
and that was all that I could read, but it did me good. 
I carried the Bible with me all the time. The men 
laughed at me for carrying a Bible when I could not 
read, but I didn’t care. 

About a month after, I got married to a woman I had 
known a4 long time, and when she found what the Lord 
had done for me, she came right over too, and then we 
went on together. She could read, and so at every 
meal, and every morning and evening, we took our 
Bibles, and she would read and I would follow her ; we 
kept reading the ninth chapter of Jobn. and pretty soon 
I cculd read it mysclf. Then we took another chapter, 
and soon I could read that. Just as soon as I could 
read one chapter, 1 took my Bible and went out wher- 
ever I could find my old mates, and read it to them, 
and preached it to them. I could not read a word any- 
where else, but I did not tell them so, and when I could 
read another chapter I went out and preached that, too, 
and so after a while I could read anywhere in the Bible. 
It was the Spirit of God that taught me how to read, 
and now I can’t read other books, but I can read the 
whole Bible, except those hard names in the Old Testa- 
ment, and when I read it, the Spirit tells me what it 
means. 


THE SINCERE MILK OF THE WORD.’ 


** As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby.’’—1 Peter iL, 2. 
HY word, O God, fears not to magnify itself. Very 
excellent things are spoken of it and by it. It is 
declared, or rather declares itself, a light to the eyes, a 
lamp to the feet ; it converts the soul, gives understand- 
ing to the simple. But fair as all these utterances about 
that word are, no fairer has been uitered at any time in 
its praise than this, in which St. Peter bids us as new- 
born babes—new-born out of the old world of sin and 
death into the kingdom of the regeneration—to desire, 
or, as it is more strongly in the Revised Version, to 
‘‘long for,” ‘‘the sincere milk of the word ;” while, 
following up the figure with which he started, he sug- 
gests and supplies the motive for this longing, namely, 
that we may grow thereby. How exquisitely beautiful 
is the image! Thus, who is there that has not noticed 
with what instinctive longing the babe desires the milk 
of the breast ; needs no teacher here, but with only this 
instinct for its guide, feels and finds a way thither for 
itself ? Who bas not seen how this, and nothing else but 
this, will still its cries and satisfy its longings? Men 
full grown may wax weary of the costliest artificial 
dainties, What pleased them once may, after a little 


1 From “ Brief Thoughts and Meditations,"’ by the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


experience, fail to please any more ; but the babe is never 
weary of the breast, and of the sincere milk which may 
be drawn from thence. The epithet which St. Peter 
uses here, one of a rare beauty in the original, is one 
which has lost none of its beauty, a loss only too common, 
in its transfer from one language to another. That 
‘* milk” he means, which is unsophisticated, upadulter- 
ated, in which there is no admixture of human falsehood 
and error, which is drawn, as it were, pure from the 
Heavenly Wisdom’s breasts. 

Ah! what an implicit reproach there is here for me, 
if I meditate the Scripture not at all. or at best as a 
forma! task, if there isno sweetness, no preciousness for 
me in this word of God’s, no abiding delight—if, after a 
very little acquaintance with this, it palls presently on 
my spiritual appetite, and pleases me no more! De. 
sire, O my soul, this ‘‘sincere milk of the word,” 
and desire it not for delight only, but, as thou art 
here reminded, for growth as well, and, indeed, for 
this first of all; for, indeed, growth is the true proof 
and pledge of life. A painted child is the same to- 
day as yesterday, and years hence will still be the 
same; but the living child, how it presses forward 
continually to the fullness of the stature, bodily and 
mental, appointed for it! And if this growth be 
thoroughly healthy, how equable it is—growth in every 
part, not of head only, but of heart as well, and growth 
by that which every joint, and not one only, supplfeth. 

But if these things are so, suffer me not to read thy 
word, ignobly content with that to which I have 
reached, with little or no desire that I may grow thereby ; 
but in every taste of its sweetness finding a new motive 
and incentive to return to it again and again. 
The sweetness of it, if we have indeed once tasted this, 
renders inexcusable all after neglects of ours. Certainly 
it was not for nothing that the seer of the Apocalypse 
could declare of the Tree of Life, in the midst of the 
Garden of God, that it bore twelve manner of fruits, a 
new one every month (Rev. xxii., 2); figuring many 
things thereby, and no doubt figuring among these the 
inexhaustible riches of that word of God, which is at 
once medicine and food, good for healing all the hurts 
and staying all the hungers of the soul. Nor is this all. 
Fear not that thou shalt ever come to an end of what it 
shall have to give thee. One seeking to deliver thee 
from any fear of this said long ago, ‘‘ The Sacred Script- 
ure has first draughts, it has second draughts, it has 
third” (Habet Scriptura Sacra haustus primcs, habet 
secundos, habet tertios; Augustine). And in our own 
day one has well written, ‘‘ Scripture cannot, as it were, 
be mapped, or its contents catalogued ; but after all our 
giligence to the end of our lives and to the end of the 
Church, it must be an unexplored and unsubdued land, 
with heights and valleys, forests and streams, on the 
right and left of our path and close about us, full 
of concealed wonders and choice treasures.” 


Love is the great river that flows through and sweet- 
ens human life. Let us each one take care what we 
put into that river of love. Some carelessly throw in 
the old and broken potsherdsof strife and cynicism and 
ill-will. Some poison the stream with the miserable 
ambition of getting rich at any cost, sending into life's 
river from their business the weary and worn and dis- 
heartened, only to be carried out of their sight. Others 
foul the stream with grossnesses and impurity. Every 
man should feel that he is responsible for the fullness 
and purity and beauty of life's river of jove. We should 
jealously guard its green, cool waters and moss-covered 
banks ; our joy should be to see its waters laughing and 
bubbling and singing and frolicking over all the mossy 
margin ; the sun lighting up every pool like a laver of 
aqueous gold, so that from the river's bright infancy to 
its peaceful old age (for it never dies), its whole course 
should be a picture of beauty, a song of delight, earth's 
joy and heaven’s mirror. Such will human life be when 
we all heed the apostle’s injunction, and every one seeks 
to please his neighbor for good to edification, and 
Christ's command is obeyed, and we love our neighbor 
as ourselves. 


Learn to entwine with your prayers the smal] cares, 
the trifling sorrows, the little wants, of daily life. What- 
ever affects you—be it a changed look, an altered tone, 
an unkind word, a wrong, a wound, a demand you can- 
not meet, a change you cannot notice, a sorrow you 
cannot disclose—turn it into prayer, and send it up to 
God. Disclosures you may not make to man you can 
make to the Lord. Man may be too little for your 
great matters ; God is not too great for your small ones. 
Only give yourself to prayer, whatever be the occasion 
that calls for it. 


We must teek to please for good and for the perma- 
nent building up of character. Every man is tu do 
this. All can please if they only try. True. some have 
disposition soft as cream, whilst others are fiery as pep- 
per; there are people paturally winsome and agreeable, 
and others as naturally sharp, acid, and disagreeable ; 
but, not the less, every man has this command laid upon 


| him—to please with a view to benefit and help others, 
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HENRY FAWCETT. 


STRENUOUS spirit, darkling hast thou shined ! 
O light unto thy country, who hast lent 
Eyes to the dim hope of the ignorant ! 
Why the great form of Justice standeth blind 
Thou dost make plain. From thy immaréd mind 
Thou, as from prison-walls, thy voice hast sent 
Forceful for faculty’s enfranchisement, 
And free commérce of sympathies that bind 
Men into nations; even thy harsh divorce 
From the familiar gossip of the eyes 
Moved thee to speed sweet human intercourse 
By art's most swift and kindly embassies : 
So didst thou bless all life, thyself being free 
Of faction, that last bond of liberty.—[Spectator. 


— —— 


PEN-PICTURES OF ENGLISH WRITERS. 


Literary blography, in one form or another, is not only 
very popular and very entertaining reading, but is also 
extremely suggestive and useful. The great writers do 
not stand alone ; they speak for the multitude, who have 
thought and feeling, but neither the time, the opportu. 
nity, nor often the gift of expression. In the multitude 
of made-up books constantly coming from the presses 
of the publishers of the world, we are glad to welcome 
such volumes asthe two just issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner'’s Sons( New York), entitled ‘‘Personal Traits of British 
Authors,” edited by Mr. Edward T. Mason. An intro 
ductory note, prefacing each series of extracts, charac- 
terizes the author, and gives the titles of books from 
which the extracts are taken, and from which the clear. 
est and fullest knowledge can be obtaired, At the risk 
of republishing what some readers are already familiar 
with, we reprint a few of the excellent selections con- 
tained in these volumes - 


CHARLES LAMB. 


‘* 1 do not know whether Lamb had any Oriental blood in 
his veins, bat certainly the most marked complexional char- 
acteristic of his head was a Jewish look, which pervaded 
every portion of it, even to the sallow and uniform com- 
plexion, and the black and crispy hair standing off loosely 
from the head, as if every single hair was independent of 
the rest. The nose, too, was large and slightly hooked, and 
the chin rounded and elevated to correspond. There was 
altogether a Rabbinical look about Lamb's head, which was 
at once striking and impressive. 

“ Thus much of form chiefly. In point ef intellectual 
character and expression, a finer face was never seen, nor 
one more fully, however vaguely, corresponding with the 
mind whose features it interpreted. There was the gravity 
usually engendered by a life passed In book-learning, with- 
out the slightest tinge of that assumption and aff>ctation 
which almost always attend the gravity so engendered ; the 
intensity and elevation of general expression that mark high 
genius, without any of its pretension and its oddity; the 
sadness waiting on fruitless thoughts and baffled aspira- 
tions, but no evidences of that spirit of scorning and con- 
tempt which these are apt to engender. Above all, there 
was a pervading sweetness and gentleness which went 
straight tothe heart of every one who looked on it ; and not 
the less so, perhaps, that it bore abou’ it an air, a some 
thing, seeming to tell that it was not put on—for nothing 
would be more unjust than to tax Lamb for assuming any- 
thing, even a virtue, which he did not possess—but pre 
served and persevered in, spite of opposing and contradict- 
ory feelings within, that struggled in vain for mastery. It 
was a thing to remind you of that painful smile which bod- 
ily disease and agony will sometimes put on, toconceal their 
sufferings from the observation of those they love. 

‘* His head might have belonged to a full-sized person, but 
it was set upon a figure so pefite that it took an appearance 
of inappropriate largeness by comparison. This was the 
only striking peculiarity in the ensemble of his figure ; in 
other respects it was pleasing and well formed, but so slight 
and delicate as to bear the appearance of extreme spareness, 
asif of a man air fed, instead of one rejoicing in a prover- 
bial predilection for ‘roast pig.’ The only defect of the 
figure was that the legs were toe slicht even for the slight 
body.”’ 


HAZLITT, 


“ For depth, force, and variety of intellectual expression, 
a finer head and face than Hazlitt’s was never seen. I 
speak of them when his countenance was nct dimmed and 
obscured by illness or clouded and deformed by those 
fearful indications of internal passion which he never even 
attempted to conceal. The expression of Haalitt’s face 
when anything was said in bis presence that seriously 
offended him, or when any peculiarly painful recollection 
passed across his mind, was truly awful, moreso than can be 
conceived as within the capacity of the human countenance, 
except, perhaps, by those who have witnessed Edmund 
Kean’s last scene of ‘Sir Giles Overreach’ from the front 
row of the pit. But when be was in good health, and ina 
tolerable humor with himself and the world, his face was 
more truly and entirely answerable to the intellect that 
spoke through it than any other I ever saw, either in life or 
on canvas; and its crowning portion, the brow and fore- 
head, was, to my thinking, quite unequaled for 
capacity and beauty. 


‘*For those who desire a more particular description, [ 
will add that Hazlitt’s features, though not cast in any 
received classical mold, were regular in their formation, 
perfectly consonant with each other, and so finely ‘ chis- 
eled’ (as the phrase is), that they produced a much 
more prominent and striking effect than their scale of size 
might have led one to expect. The forehead, as I have 
hinted, was magnificent ; the nose precisely that (combining 
strength with lightness and elegance) which physiogno- 
mists bave assigned as evidence of a fine and highly culti- 
vated taste ; though there was a peculiar character about 
the nostrils, like that observable in those of a fiery and 
unruly horse. The mouth, from itsever-changing form an 
character, could scarcely be described, except as to its 
astonishingly varied power of expression, which was equa} 
to and greatly resembled that of Edmund Kean. His eyes. 
I should say, were not good. They were never brilliant, 
and there was a furtive and at times a sinister look about 
them, as they glanced suspiciously from under their? over- 
hanging browse, that conveyed a very unpleasant impres_ 
sion to those who did not knowhim. And they were seldom 
directed frankly and fairly toward you; as if he were afraid 
you might read in them what was passing in bis mind con- 
cerning you. His head was nobly formed and placed; with 
(until the last few years of his life) a profusion of coal-black 
hair, richly curled : and his person was of the middle height, 
rather slight, but well-formed and put together. 

‘** Yet all these advantages were worse than thrown away. 
by the strange and ungainly manner that at times 
accompanied them. Hazlitt entered a room as if he had 
been brought back to it in custody ; he shuffled sidelong to 
the nearest chair, sat himself down upon one corner of it, 
(dropped his bat and his eyes upon the floor, and, after 
having exhausted his stock of conventional small-talk in 
the words, ‘ It’sa fine day’ (whetherit was or not), seemed 
to resign himself moodily to his fate. And ifthe talk did 
not take a turn that roused or pleased him, thus he would 
sit, silent and self-absorbed, for half an hour, or half a 
minute, as the case might be, and then get up suddenly, 
with a * Well, good-morping,’ shuffle back to the door, and 
blunder his way out, audibly muttering curses on his folly 
for wittingly putting himself in the way of becoming the 
laughing-stock of—the servants !”’ 


JOHN KEATS. 


‘* Keats, when he died, had just completed his four-and- 
twentieth year. He was under the middle height; and his 
lower limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but 
neat and well turned. His shoulders were very broad for 
his size ; he had a face in which energy and sensibility were 
remarkably mixed up; an eager power, checked and made 
patient by ill health. Every feature was at once strongly 
cut and delicately alive. If there was any faulty expres- 
sion it Was in the mouth, which was not without something 
of a character of pugnacity. The face was rather long than 
otherwise ; the upper lip projected a little over the under ; 
the chin was bold, the cheeks sunken, the eyes mellow and 
glowing, large, dark, and sensitive. Atthe recital of anoble 
action or a beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, 
and his mouth trembled. In this there was i!) health as well 
as imagination, for he did not like these betrayals of emo- 
tion; and he had great persona! as well as mora! courage. 
He once chastised a butcher, who had been insolent, by a 
regular stand-up fight. His hair, of a brown color, was 
fine, and hung in natural ringlets. The aead was a puzzle 
for the ‘phrenologists, being remarkably small in the skull ; 
a singularity which he had in common with Byron and 
Shelley, whose hats I could not get on. Keats was sensible 
of the disproportion above noticed, between his upper and 
lower extremities ; and he would look at his hand, which 
was faded and swollen in the veins, and say it was the band 
of a man of fifty.’’ 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


‘*For a moment I recall the well-remembered figure and 
face, as they first became known to me nearly thirty years 
ago. Landor was then upwards of sixty, and looked that 
age tothe full. He was not above the middle stature, but 
had a stout, stalwart presence, walked without a stoop, and 
in his general aspect, particularly the set and carriage of 
his head, was decidedly of what is called a distinguished 
bearing. His hair was already silvered with gray, and had 
retired far upward from his forehead, which, wide and full, 
but retreating, could never in the earlier time have been 
seen to such advantage. 

“What at first was noticeable, however, in the broad, 
white, massive head, were the full, but yet strangely lifted, 
eyebrows ; and they were not immediately attractive. They 
might have meant only pride or self-will in its most arrogant 
form, but for what was visible in the rest of the face. In 
the large gray eyes there was a depth of composed expres- 
sion that even startled by its contrast to the eager restless 
ness looking out from the surface of them ; and in the same 
variety and quickness of transition, the mouth was ex- 
tremely striking. The lips that seemed compressed with 
unalterable will would in a moment relax to a softness 
more than feminine ; and a sweeter smile it was im poasible 
to conceive. What was best in his character, whether for 
strength or gentleness, had left its traces here. 

‘It was altogether a face on which power was visibly im- 
pressed, but without the resolution and purpose that gen- 
erally accompany it ; and one could well imagine that while 
yet in extreme youth, and before life had written its inef- 
faceable record, the individual featnres might have as little 
promise as they seem to bear in a portrait of him now 
before me belonging to his brother Henry, and taken in his 
thirtieth year. The eye is fine; but black hair covers all 
the forehead, and you recognize the face of the later time 
quite without its fullness, ‘power, and animation. The 
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stnbbornness is there, without the softness: the self-will 
untamed by any experience; plenty of energy, but a want 
of emotion. The nose was never particularly good: and 
the lifted brow, flatness of cheek aud jaw, wide upper lip, 
retreating mouth and chin, and heavy neck, peculiarities 
necessarily prominent in youth, in age contributed to a cer 
tain lion look he liked to be reminded of, and would confirm 
witb a lond, long laugh hardly less than leonine. Higher 
and higher went peal after peal, in continuous and increas- 
ing volleys, until regions of sound were reached very far 
beyond ordinary human beings.”’ 


HERE AND THERE. 
A PROFITABLE CONVICTION. 


A recent article in an English periodical remarks that 
“the sport-of shooting poachers, which comes in toward 
Christmas, is now in full swing; some capital sport has 
already been obtained, and there appears to be a plenti. 
ful supply of human game on hand.” The poacher’s 
lot in England is certainly a hard one, and for some 
reason it is impossible to look at his misdemeanors with 
the severity felt toward other lawbreakers. When, as in 
the anecdote below, the offender came out ahead of the 
law, one is inclined to smile rather than grieve : 


‘“* Some years ago, owing to the serious depredations of the 
ratcatchers on the banks of the Thames, the authorities 
were compelled to issue potice-boards offering a reward of 
five pounds for Information, payable on conviction of the 
culprit. Not many days after the notice appeared, an Irish- 
man was caught, and, being brought beforethe magistrate, 
was ordered to pay a fine and costs amounting altogether to 
two pounds, or undergo one month’s imprisonment in de 
fault. Not baving the needful, Pat went into retirement at 
the expense of the country. The next morning, however, 
another son of Erin appeared at the prison, and, paying the 
fine, liberated his friend. The governor having been in courts 
on the previous day, recognized the liberator as the prin- 
cipal witness and informant against the accused This 
puzzled him, and he asked foranexplanation. ‘ Well,’ said 
Pat ; ‘its loike this, sorr. Tim and meself wor bard up, and 
seeing the notice, Tim agreed to becaught. I gaveinforma- 
tion agin bim, and this morning 1 drawed the reward, and, 
now ye’re paid, we’ve three pounds left to start the world 
wid ; and, begorra, I hope the board’ ll stop up a bit longer.”’ 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


We all smile with gentle contempt when we hear the 
horse car driver remark that ‘“‘ them horses don’t know 
nothin’,” or Bridget declare that ‘‘I ain’t got none,” 
but it is well to be sure that our own skirts are clear be- 
fore we laugh too scornfully at our erring friends. To say 
nothing of the frequent slips in grammar that a close 
observer will notice in the talk of not a few educated 
people, the English tongue suffers the most hideous 
abuse from those who should know better, in the matter 
of careless and slovenly pronuuciation. (ne need not 
be a purist to notice this clipping of consonants and 
maltreatment of vowels from the lips of even profes- 
sional men and teachers. Here is the way it sounds, as 
reported by a correspondent of the ‘‘ Evening Post :” 


“If the very people who laugh at the poor cockney could 
hear themselves as others hear them-———! What has be 
come of the letter ‘h’ nowadays? I hear people talking 
about ‘ weels,’ and ‘ wales,’ and ‘ wips,’ and ‘ wiffs.’ They 
tell me that they ‘ wistle,’ or ‘ wittle,’ or ‘ wisper.’ Now, isn’t 
this dreadful’ Just listen to a general conversation in 
‘good society,’ and then tell me whether the following, as a 
sample of ‘ English as she is spoke,’ is greatly exaggerated : 

*** Did they ketch the feller that stole the piannah ” 

““* Yaas, a Government detective errested him las Sad- 
day at Flliezandria. He’ll be tried in Aprul.’ 

*** I've offten ben supprised at their clever methids, but 
the innicent must sometimes be in perrul.’ 

“*The generally eccepted theery is that he altered the 
reckerds of the association without authority.’ 

**T once had a wite sparrah that lived for munce an 
munce without watter.’ 

*** Please lemme your pensle.’ 

“*T reckignized bis figger immejitly.’ 

“These, Mr. Editor, are but few of the offenses daily 
and hourly committed against the language of the world. 

“* And that is English—great and glorious tongue 
That Chatham spoke, and Milton, Shakespeare sung ! 
The English tongue—whose ample powers embrace 
Beauty and force, sublimity and grace, 

Ornate or plain, harmonious, yet strong, 
And formed alike for eloquence and song.’ "’ 


SLEIGH-BELLS. 


The making of sleigh-bells is quite an art. The little iron 
ball is too big to be put in through the holes in the bell, and 
yet it is inside. How did it get there’ The little iron 
ball is called ‘‘the jinglet.’’ When you shake the sleigh- 
bell it jingles. In making the bell, this jinglet is put inside 
a little ball of mud, just the shape of the inside of the bell. 
Then a mold is made just the shape of the outside of the 
bell. This mud ball, with the jinglet inside, is placed in the 
mold of the outside, and the metal is poured in, which 
fills up the space between the ball and the mold. When the 
mold is taken off, you see a sleigh-be'l, but it will not ring, 
as itis full of dirt. The hot metal dries the dirt that the 
bell is made of, soit can be shaken out. After the dirt is 
all shaken out of the boles in the bell, the little iron jinglet 
will still be in the bell, and will ring. It took a good many 
years to think out how to make a sleigh-bell. 
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CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.’ 


A work from the very depths of Christian thought. 
A worder of luminous compression. Its charactizations 
of manorepoch strike at the very center. The style 
never loses the unforced dignity of historical presenta- 
tion. But under the calmness of form glow the intense 
fire; of polemical zeal, nowhere remitting their ardor. 
Though the author's head is in the heavens, the feet are 
planted on the firm ground of his own ecclesiastical po- 
sition. Whether or not he anywhere forgets it, he no. 
where lets us forget that he is a genuine original Angli- 
can, of the unperverted school of Cranmer, who, like 
him, finds vestments and liturgies things indifferent 
and alterable, but to whom the slightest shred of Latia 
Christianity in its essence of doctrine is an abhorring 
forever, and who displays so extraordinary an acuteness 
in tracking it out under the most hostile disguises, that 
we fee] almost irresistibly impelled to go down on our 
knees to our Eastern brethren, and, like Lear confessiog 
his age, implore absolution from the almost irremissible 
offense of having been born within sound of the name 
of Siint Augustine. As to Calvin, he is to the author 
simply Lovola turned wrong side out. Still, his sense 
of justice will not allow him to forbear giving many 
words of praise both to Rome and Geneva. But it is 
plain that every word is extorted. Rome and Geneva 
he admits to be Christianity still, although, compared 
with the exalted height of the Greek theology, Christian- 
re ‘Slowly quickening lower forms.”’ 

But, indeed, the unimpassioned historical form of this 
book is almost sure to betray us into injustice toward 
it, and into an undervaluation of its magnificent worth 
for its proper purpose. It is so written that we are con- 
tinually lapsing into the belief that it has been conceived 
in the pure air of serene speculation, while all the time 
we ate haunted by the sense of its being the exact re- 
vers>. In this it is curiously like Hooker (the immortal 
First Book apart). and, being emphatically of to-day, it 
occasions a strange, far-off feeling. If we really took it 
to be a ba’anced presentation of Christian thought, we 
should be remitted to some extraordinary conclusions as 
to the author’s apprehensions of the Gospel. We should 
have to suppose that he believes that salvation is of the 
Greeks, that Jerusalem and Rome are but the two terms 
of a vast conspiraey to obscure the true revelation of the 
true Logos, first discerned in the Porch orthe Academy, 
and by the great company of the Stoic philosophers 
published throughout the world. We should be led to 
query whether Professor Allen does not regard the read 
ing of the first three Gospels as prejudicial to salvation. 
And as these unquestionably contain tke most immedi- 
ately historical presentation of Christ and his words 
(though not of that side of him without which, as Hase 
remarks, he could never have conquered the world), the 
conclusion would not be far off that the incarnation 
took place in the wrong nation, that the honey where- 
with the prophet would have the infant Immanuel fed 
should have been the honey of Hymettus. 

But all there fearful imputations would bea cruel in- 
justice to a singularly noble book. Conceived in its 
true purpose, of which it will not fail, we cannot be 
too grateful for it. In it the author is leading a channel 
through the thick barrier of fourteen hundred years 
which has been keeping out the refreshing tide of early 
Christian thought among the Greeks froma world which 
has isolated God from his works with almost the sullen 
resoluteness of Islam. The author, though by no means 
with the most cordial grace, allows that the ineffable 
transcendence of God must be securely fixed in the con- 
sciousness of the church before it will be safe to dwell 
too fully upon his immanence. It is therefore, doubt- 
less, because he feels secure that the work of the Latin 
Church has been too thoroughly done in the West to 
leave it possible that transcendence can be permanently 
forgotten, that heallows himself to bathe with luxurious 
unresorvedness ia the vivifying tides of the sense of im- 
manence. Certain it is that his occasional disclaimers of 
pintheism sound rather hollow. And even these, toward 
the end, he more than half retracts, replying to apprehen- 
sions of pantheism by somewhat contemptuously asking 
what pantheism is. Doves he really conceive that it gives 
no jar tothe Christian consciousness to hear it spoken of 
as agreat step forwardin Christian thought when Schel- 
ling teaches that the Divine Spirit sleeps unconscious- 
ly in nature, and first comes to consciousness in man ? 
Does Professor Allen regurd the world as the fruit, or 
only the means, of the self-conscious knowledge and will 
of Goi? There can be no question of his answer, since 
be is a Christian teacher, of the Catholic Church. He 
could, it is true, cite passages enough from the Greek 
Fathers to justify, by their letter, the Hegelian left. Of 


1 The Continuity of Christian Thought : a Study of Modern The- 
ology in the Light of us History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Pro- 


course, with his sense of the isapostolic (not to say 
hyperapostolic), authority of these great men, he would 
never concede to us that in them a Christian faith is still 
contending with pagan thought. But only use good. 
will enough, and we can restrict all the pantheism of 
these teachings tothe immanent consciousness of God. 
Thus limited, the doctrine that this consciousness sleeps 
in nature, as finding in it no adequate organ, and 
first comes to true expression in man, is indeed of central 
and al] redeeming import, as the very end of the ways 
of God. Undoubtedly, the final result of the Gospel, the 
innermost meaning of Christianity, is expressed in the 
Transcendentalist formula, that we are to stand ‘‘ ia the 
very conscience and consciousness of God.” That this 
formula is 80 intensely obnoxious to every shade of Pos. 
itivism merely shows what does not require much proof, 
that Positivism is simply what we used to call Atbeism, 
which is usually held to be incompatible with Christian. 
ity, notwithstanding Mr. Matthew Arnold's loving at- 
tempts to effect a sacramental union between them. 

The great stress and nisus of this book is to persuade 
Christian people, on the testimony of the early Church, 
in its thinking half, of that which it is strange that 
Christian people should need such imploring urgency 
and reiteration of argument to convince them of, name 
ly, that reason comes not forth of the dust, neither does 
understanding spring out of the ground ; that it is from 
above, not from below ; that the mere superintending ac- 
tivity of God can only educe from the dark material 
ground of man’s being a dull and distant receptivity, but 
that only as the Divine Reason actively and immediately 
dwells in man can he be truly rational, intelligent of 
the meaning of creation. In other words, God only can 
interpret God. Why should there be so tumultuous an 
alarm along the whole line of this advancing conscious. 
ness’ Why should Christian inquisitors be starting up, 
with all the fierceness, though without the force, of the 
elder ones, to beat back the thir! person of the Godhead, 
and in him the Father and the Son, from taking too 
dangerously complete a possession of his Church ? But, 
indeed, even when 


* Kings sit still with awful eye, 
As if they surely know their Sovereign Lord is by,”’ 


what can daunt the Lrazen frontof a certain species of 
the scribe’ Yet, as Longfellow says of Lucifer, they 
are (iod's servants still, and waiton some good, by us 
not uaderstood. 

The treatment which the author gives to the school of 
Antioch may well surprise us. He cannot forgive it its 
disposition to assert that the unicn of maz> with God is 
not to be conceived as an overbearing and an obliteration 
of glorified humanity, but such an exaltation and recti- 
fication and classification of it as forever preserves it in 
its deceptive distinctness from the Creator. We are 
tempted to lapse into a homely Scotticism, and ask the 
author, ‘‘ What ails ye at Chalcedon?” It is true, as 
Baur remarks, that Chalcedon has not spoken the last 
word, but neither has Ephesus. The Church, in her 
conception of the deification of humanity in the First- 
born, and though him in his many brethren, stil] li- 
brates between religious unification ana ethical distinct- 
ness. [ut the goal wil] not be Eutychian absorption of 
the human factor, but a religious unification in ethical 
distinctness, the humanity, as Rothe says, ceasing to be a 
barrier, but remaining eternally a downdary. But if we 
may bazard a guess, our author is no great lover of Rothe, 
who telieves that the future belongs to clearly defined 
thought, and not to a swash of indefinable, however 
quickening, Almungen. 

We should thiak that the calm and temperate exegesis 
of Antioch might have won it one little word of praise, 
as well as its being through Chrysostom, the mother of 
Saint John Cassian, to whom it has been appointed to 
save the West from being absolutely crushed under the 
weight of Augustinisnism. But doubtless it is only igno- 
rance which keeps us from discerning in the fierce Cyril 
and his army of murderous monks the true inheritors 
of the luminous reasonableness of Clement of Alexan. 
dria. And here we would exorcise the specter of the 
great prince of ecclesiastical ruffianism by giving the 
author's portrait of the great Catechist, were it not that 
it is too long to be cited, and too perfect to be severed. 
But it is worth all the rest of the book, valuable as the 
book is from beginning to end. 

There is no uncertain sound in this Anglican’s words 
about Luther. He appreciates him and his purpose and 
work through and throigh. That the Bible should be 
known and used as the mirror of Christian experience, 
used to speed, not to shackla, the steps of the pilgrims ; 
that Christian consciousness,delivered from the medieval 
twilight of the conjectura moralis, should be the mirror 
of the consciousness of Christ as the Son ; that all the 
heights and depths of common life should be resonaat 
with the voices of them that make merry in the gladness 
of an unconcealed salvation—all th!s is set forth witha 
central directness which Mozley may supplement, but 
cwnot overpower. Bismarck bas said that if the Ger- 


fessor in the Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


mans were rich enough, every man would have his own 
King, To those puerile reactionaries who are so dread. | 


fully frightened at the axiomatic statement that there 
must be a final equation of the Bible and the Christian 
consciousness, and who shriek out that this would 
make every man his own pope, our author would un 
concernedly answer that this is precisely what Christ. 
through Luther, has been meaning to do. The Pope 
isheld bound to consult widely, to ponder long, and 
then, as responsible to God, to announce his decision. 
Extend this duty to every Christian, and we have the 
import of Lutber’s work. 

Of course the author, as a presbyter of an kvelexia 
Lutherizans, does justice to the incomparably greater 
depth of the Lutheran theology as compared with the 
Calvinistic. The great Teutonic heart of the ‘‘ fruitful 
mother of nations” could not be compressed within a 
discipline of thought which has only been patiently borne 
by those branches of our race which, like Scotland, are 
deeply Celticized, or, like New England, have been 
thinned out into an anemia of mere intellect. Never. 
theless, the Flaming Heart is not th: symbol of any 
Greek Father, or of the Greek theology, but of that 
providentially calamitous Bishop of Ilippo, as the 
author portrays him and his work. (reek theology, 
like Greek poetry, is of itself ‘* a bloodless, deathless 
thing.” And we must stil] insist, notwithstanding all 
the author's reclamations, that a theology which displays 
the pagan side of its origin by so strong a bent toward 
identifying (iod and the creature, will still be tempted 
to make its work easicr by reducing evil to a mere 
illusive sbadow on the Eternal Brightness, contradict 
ing conscience and all reality, and leaving tle Divine 
perfection as much endangered as by the utmost exag 
geration of the power of evil to resist the purpose of 
God. The author's unconditional Universalism hangs 
together with this disposition. 

The author luminously expounds the true place of the 
rise of Methodism in this process of self-revelation of 
God, after having so long and patiently waited on the 
good pleasure, first, of a hierarchy of priests, and then of 
a hierarchy of scribes. He points out the dependence of 
Wesley, through Law, on Boehme. 

This is too profound, and too deeply moved a book 
with the sense of what our Western Church needs, not 
to have deep defects, and dangerous sides. Who can 
open his mouth concerning God or the creature without 
wropgiog both? But it will go a long way toward fix 
iog in our minds and hearts that 

“The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
That Sustains, and is the life of all that lives.” 


**One Spirit, His 
Who bore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal Nature.’’ 

The writer is too much absorbed in the thought of 
that time when God shall be al! in all to notice ade. 
quately the blackening shadows of the immediate 
future. But the prophetic mission of consolation has 
from the beginning allowed a foreshoriening of per 
spective. Let him content himself with that, and not 
speak injuriously of those who are called to go down 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. ' 


Both these volumes are pervaded by a pessimism 
which is unfortunate, and which we believe is unfound 
ed, and will certainly impair their practical efficiency. 
They are written by men who take dark views of the 
future, and they appeal to our fears rather than to 
our hopes. ‘ We are saved by hope” is as true po’it. 
ically as spiritually, and threats of political disaster are 
rarely more efficient in arousing public sentiment and 
converting public opinion than are threats of future 
punishment in arousing persona! sentiment and conver! 
ing the individual conscience. In Mr. Fortune’s book 
this pessimism leads to not a few absolutely false state 
ments; as, for example, the statement that “the 
white man m dnopolizes all the land” (page 36), whereas, 
in fact, in many sections of the South the negroes are 
becoming landowners, and Southera whites are selling 
to them as readily and on as favorable terms ax to their 
white neighbors ; the statement that ‘‘the facilities of 
education are not as ample or as good as thos? provided 
for the whites out of the common fund” (page 123), 
whereas, in fact, inevery Southern State the public funds 
are divided between white and black per capita, and in 
many sections the negro schools are better, simply 
because the negro teachers are more efficient than any 
teachers who can be obtained on the meager sulary 
offered for the poor whites. Mr. Fortune further 
injures the effect of his book by confounding his own 
notions with radical and essential priaciples of justice 
and equality, as on page 47, where he denies the righ! 
ofa community to contract a communal debt and <) 
levy a tax on future generations ; or where, as on page 71. 
he settles off-hand the difficult question of mixed schools 
with the cavalier statement that th» ‘‘ South supports a 
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dual school system simply to gratify a prejudice.” The 
reader, if he has the courage to finish this book, will lay 
it down with a feeling of despair, and with the con- 
clusion that for the black race, assailed on the one hand 
by ‘“‘murder, usurpation, and robbery by the Southerner, ’ 
and cn the other by “‘ the insatiate greed of their carpet- 
bug leaders,” there is no hope, and that the philanthro- 
pist had better turn his attention to more promising fields. 
A book which entitles one of its chapters ‘‘ Civilization 
Degrades the Masses” is not one which incites to any 
more hopeful activities. 

Judge Tourgée’s volume is of a different order ; its 
pessimism is negative rather than affirmative ; it ignores, 
but does not deny, the sigas of progress and the work 
already done both for and by the negro; it recognizes 
as questions what really are as yet unsolved by experi 
ence ; it points out clearly and definitely the work to be 
done ; and {t urges with eloquence made emphatic by a 
startling array of figures the necessity for doing that 
work. The ‘‘Appeal to Cwsar” is an appeal to the 
American people to provide for the education of its 
colored population ; the neceasity for this provision lies 
in the facts, apparently demonstrated, that by 1900 we 
shall have eight black republics with a predominance of 
negro voters in each so great that nothing can prevent 
their political control, so long as the color linc remains 
in politics. Judge Tourgée believes that the color 
line cannot be obliterated, at least for many years ; 
that the negroes and whites will be arrayed against each 
other in every political election. We believe that 
Judge Tourgée’s unfortunate experience in the South 
has not capacitated him for the wisest and best judg- 
ment upon this question, and that no man can be sure 
that this color line is invincible ; that, Indeed, there are 
already indications of its giving away. It is the busi- 
ness of statcsmanship, both North and South, to erase it. 
Education is the best means to this end, and we look to 
see the political divisions between black and white 
disappear in this country as thoroughly as the political 
divisions have disappeared in England between Norman 
and Saxon, and far more speedily. Weneed not say to 
the readers of The Christian Union that it Indorses 
to the utmost Judge Tourgée’s demand for universal 
education by national provision, nor add in this column 
any emphasis to this demand which we have so often 
made on the editorial pages. 


The Theology of Christ from His Vwn Words, By Kev. J. P. 
Thompson, D.D., with an Introduction by Wm. M. Taylor, 
(New York: E. B. Treat. $1.50.) There is nothing new 
in this new edition of a book already familiar to theological 
students, except the Introduction. The book itself is an at- 
tempt to endure the system of truth which underlay Christ's 
teachings from a study of these teachings themselves. Itis, 
in our judgment,on!y fairly successful. The author was too 
familiar with scholastic theology to wholly avoid falling into 
a classification of Christ’s teachings according to scholastic 
formularies. The theology of Christ can only be written by 
a wan unfamiliar with systematic theology, and familiar not 
only with the Four Gospels, but with the Oriental atmosphere 
in which Christ lived, and the Orienta! audiences to which he 
primarily addressed himself. Dr. Taylor’s Introduction is 
conceived in an admirable spirit, and may fairly be counted 
as laying a basis for all the new theology which the church 
needs. He demands the application of the inductive 
method in the study of Scripture, and in the elucidation of 
the system which it contains,and demands for the present age 
the right toa fresh study of the Scripture, with respect for, 
but notin blind obedience to, the work of preceding ages. 
‘* We are not insensible to the value of already existing sys- 
tems. Some of the framers of these pursued the very method 
which we now commend ; and their works will never cease 
to be of value to the Christian church. But each generation 
must follow their example for itself ; and, instead of reating 
contentedly in what others have accomplished, must go to 
the fountain head for its own satisfaction and conviction. 
Whether anything new may be discovered in the process 
may be a fair question for difference of opinion ; but there 
can be no doubt that the very process will result in deepen- 
ing faith, and stamping with the characteristics of the age 
the system which is the outcome of the independent inveeti- 
gation.”” This is admirable. New theology may not give 
us a single new dogma ; it may not even frame any of them 
in new forms, though there is every indication that it will; 
but it will give new convictions, whether of new forms or 
of old forms of truth, and will make vital what mere 
traditionalism can never present except as embalmed corpses 
of truth onceliving. For this vitalizing of spiritual convic- 
tions nothing is so valuable as Scripture, and no part of 
Scripture so valuable as the words of Christ. “‘ The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.”’ 


A very admirable compendium is A Higher Catechism of 
Theology, by William Burt Pope, D.D., Theological Tutor, 
Didsbury College, Manchester. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt ; Cincinnati : Walden & Stowe). The imprint shows the 
book to be under Methodist auspices, and the book itself re- 
veals a sympathy toward Methodist theology, though mani- 
fested in a very candid and catholic spirit toward other 
schools of religious thought. The catechetical method pur- 
sued is a marked advantage in a syllabus of doctrine in 
which there is not a waste word, and in which every sen- 
tence needs careful thought. The method of question and 
answer seems to hold attention and to emphasize the prog- 
ress of thought. Such a method unfits a work for continu- 


ous reading, but gives it special value for study or reference. 
The work is marked for its calmness and modesty. It is not 
dogmatic ordenunciatory. It does not fail to see the merits 
of systems which it does not accept. It gives unusual at- 
tention to the historical side of theoloay, recounting briefly 
but with all needed fullness the views of different branches 
of the church on all great doctrines. The system pursued 
is that of careful analysis. The work is divided into seven 
‘books’? which discuss successively ‘‘ The Christian 
Revelation and the Rule of Faith,’’ ‘‘ God and the Creature,”’ 
‘Bin,’ “The Mediatorial Work of the Redeemer,” ‘‘ The 
Application of Redemption,’’ ‘‘ The Last Things.’”” Dr. Pope 
avoids the use of many of the technical words of theology, 
and yet, curiously enougb, holds on to some of the often 
misunderstood phrases of the old theology. He defends, 
for example, the doctrine of “ original sin.’”’ It is not to be 
expected that such a work will prove easy reading, but it is 
clear, compact, and, in the main, convincing. Any student 
of theology, whether lay or clerical, can understand and 
enjoy the book. In fact, it may be specially recommended 
to the unprofeasiona! reader. Thoughtful laymen, anxious 
to have a general comprehension of theology, as they would 
of geology, astronomy, and other sciences, can hardly do 
better than read thiscompendium. The Calvinistic thinker 
will find spectel advantage in putting it alongside of such 
works as Pond’s “Outlines of Theology’’ and Cogsweil’s 
‘Theological Classbook,’’ that he may see how near modern 
Methodism and modern Calvinism come to each other. The 
book is admirably printed, the arrangement of type being 
carefully made with reference to bringing out the thought. 
The one great lack—an amazing and most serious one ina 
work of the kind—is the absence of an index. 


Deutsche Grammatik fur Amerikaner. Von Carla Wencke 
bach, Head of the German Department in Wellesley College, 
and Josepha Schrakamp, Teacher of Languagesin New York 
City. The appearance of a new German grammar is an indi- 
cation of the prominence given to the study of this language. 
It indicates, also, some discontent with the books already in 
use, and the persistent effort to overcome the difficulties 
which lie in the way of teaching and learning a foreign lan- 
guage. The desire is not to make a new book, merely, but 
to make a better book. In this work, as in al! similar 
efforts, experience must be the teacher. In the book now 
before us experience has been the teacher. The accom- 
plished women whose names are on the title-page have com- 
bined the results which they have acquired as instructors, 
and bave now published a work which is certain to be most 
helpful to the class-room, and which is also adapted to the 
private study of the language of which it treats. The book 
employs what has come to be known as the “ natural 
method,’ which has gained so much approval among 
students. The arrangement is simple and progressive, 
while it is interesting andthorough. The German language 
is used throughout the book, with the obvious advantage of 
making the student who uses it do his work carefully as 
he moves from page to page. The selections for reading 
afford a good knowledge of the syntax and construction of 
the language. Weare glad that in many more places the 
student of German can in this way be placed under the 
care of the teachers who are the authors of this new man- 
ual, and whose enthusiasm and success in their work arv so 
fully recognized wherever they are known. 


The late Dr. J. Marion Sims was a surgeon of the very 
highest rank, the discoverer of certain surgical truths, 
methods, and applications that have almost revolutionized 
some branches of the profession, and the founder and 
organizer of The Women’s Hospital of the State of New 
York. He was also a man of marked individuality of char- 
acter. His autobiography, just published under the title of 
The Story of My Life (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), isa 
strikingly original book. The story of the author's life, 
discoveries, and professional success is told in the frankest, 
most unconventional manner imaginable, and is inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, reminiscences, and comments. 
The absolute unreserve of the book is at the same time its 
special charm and its greatest defect. It is impossible to 
read it without the profoundest interest and sympathy, and 
yet one feels that in a book intended for the general public 
a greater reserve in discussing professional matters should 
have been exercised. The autobiography would have been 
improved, also, by a more thorough editing in other re 
spects. Dr. Sims relates the events of his private and pub- 
lic life precisely as though he were talking to some intimate 
professional friend. A keen sense of humor and a thorough 
knowledge of the world make the book entertaining in a 
high degree. The autobiography proper reaches only to the 
year 1863, but letters and other papers in the appendix fill 
out the “lifestory’’ to its end in 1883. The volume is 
edited by the son of the author, Dr. H. Marion-Sims. 


The Doctrine of Divine Love, by Ernest Sartorius, of 
Konigsberg (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), is quite an old 
book. Its first division appeared in 1840, and its last in 
1856. It seizes on the Scriptural definition, ‘‘ God is love,”’ 
as the vital principle of theology. It takes ‘‘We love Him 
because he first loved us’’ as the sum-total of theology. 
Its leading points are that love is the source of al! good, 
that selfishness is the source of all evil, that self-denial, as 
the conquest of selfishness and the renewal of love, is the 
essence of holiness, that God’s greatest work of love in 
redemption belongs alike to dogmatics and morals, which 
are reallyone science. It aims to make evangelical theology 
more ethical. [t opposes all self-exacting egoism. It treats 
of the divine love under various divisions, and with much 
elaboration. But when we come to the body of the work, 
it seems one-sided and unsatisfactory, as when it begins by 
insisting that the doctrine of the Trinity is based on abso- 
lute ethics. It savors too much of abstract philosophy and 


ago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Shopper's Guide to New York City”’ will shortly 
be issued by White, Stokes & Allen. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. will publish during the spring 
a complete edition of the works of Mary Clemmer Hudson. 

—The failure of Mr. R. Worthington, of this city, the 
well-known publisher, calls forth expressions of regret from 
all quarters. 

—Appleton & Co. bave just published two new novels, 
“The Money-Makers: a Sovial Parable,’’ and “‘ The Crime 
of Christmas Day: a Tale of the Latin Quarter.” 

~The Van Laun edition of ‘‘ Gil Blas” is completed fn 
four volumes, with illustrative etchings, the editor baving 
furnished a life of the author and notes on the text. 

—Mr. George E. Woodberry, the author of the * Life of 
Poe,’ just published in the American Men of Letters Se- 
ries, is a constant contributor to the critical department 
of the *‘ Atlantic Monthly.’’ 

—Among the many unique bindings of the season, none is 
at once so odd and yet so pretty as that of Edith M. 
Thomas’s book of poems, ‘‘ A New Year’s Masque.”’ It was 
arranged by the same artist who designed the cover of John 
Burroughs’s Fresh Fields.”’ 

—The first publication of the Grolier Club of this city, an 
association of gentlemen interested in printing and bindipy 
as @ fine art, is a fac-simile edition of Robert Barker’s first 
edition of a ‘‘ Decree inthe Star Chamber.’’ The volume is 
published for circulation among members of the Club 
only. 

—The book with the rather sensational title, ‘* Letters 
from Hell,’ which is shortly to be published by Funk « 
Wagnalls, was first written in Danish, then translated into 
German and ran through twelve editions, and now appears 
inan English version with a preface by Dr. George Mac 
Donald. 

—Matthew Arnold will resign his position as school in- 
spector, in connection with the English schools, early next 
Fall, and will come to this country in October upon a second 
lecturing tour. He has established a new and a permanent 
tie with us by the marriage and future residence of his 
daughter in this country. 

—Mr. Henry F. Waters has added another tobis valua- 
ble services in antiquarian research by the discovery of the 
document printed in the “New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register’’ for January, and described as “‘a 
briefe description of New England and several! townes 
therein, together with the present government thereof,” 
prepared by Samuel Maverick. 

—The ** Science Almanac ”’ (4 Bond Street, New York) is 
one of the few almanacs to be commended, not only for its 
admirable typographical character, but because of the great 
amount of useful information contained im it. It is a 
genuine calecdar of the year, giving one all the facts with 
regard to tides, stars, and eclipses; with a calendar of 
flowers, and other information of a really valuable kind. 

—Macmillan & Co. have added to their Golden Treasury 
Series ‘‘ The Poetical Works of John Keats,’’ reprinted from 
the original editions, with notes by Francis T. Palgrave, 
making altogether the most attractive and convenient edi- 
tion of these beautiful poems which we have seen. The 
notes make frequent reference to the poet’s letters, and the 
editor has admirably succeeded in making Keats his own 
interpreter. 

—Replicas of the bust of Longfellow, by Thomas Brock, 
A.R.A., now in Westminster Abbey, are shortly expected 
here by steamer, having been forwarded to the Maine Ilis- 
torical Society and to the authorities of Harvard University 
by Mr. Francis Bennoch, in behalf of the contributors to the 
Knglish Longfellow Memorial Fund. They are accompanied 
by letters of presentation signed bythe Prince of Wales and 
by the Hon. Treasurer and Secretary. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have published a second 
and entirely recast and rewritten edition of ‘‘ Methods of 
Teaching History,’’ being the first volume of a ** Pedago- 
gical Library,’’ edited by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. The first edi- 
tion of this important work was noticed at length in these 
columns. The second edition has been so amplified and re- 
cast as to make essentially a new book, and one that ought 
to be in the hands of every teacher and student of history. 
The volume is especially strong in historical bibliography, 
presenting a complete list of a]! authorities and works in the 
different branches of history. 

—On « recent Sunday afternoon the Key. A. Ainger, the 
biographer of Charles Lamb, preached a sermon in the 
Temple Church, London, in commemoration of Jobnson’s 
centenary. He reminded bis hearers that for nearly half 
his life Johnson lived in or close to the Temple: its courts 
and gardens were familiar and dear to him : he often wor- 
shiped within its church; and the busy thoroughfare 
bounding the Temple on the north was to him the most 
interesting and delightful scene on earth. Amongst all 
notable English authors none was more intimately asso- 
ciated in many ways with the Temple, without being tech- 
nically a Templar, than Johnson, unless it were his dear 
friend and constant companion, Goldsmith. The noblest 
features of Johnson's character, as we have them depicted 
in his famous biography, were his devoutness and reverence 
in an unspiritual age, his patience, his indifference to 
money, his independence, and his large charity. Johnson 
was in his generation and to it a prophet, and his prophetic 
faculty, however fettered and confused by taints of bodily 
and mental disease, rested upon the rock of an immovable 
love of righteousness and hatred of sin. His criticisms, bis 
counsel, his reflections, never fail to strike down to the root 
of things. Once, when present at the Temple Church, he 
heard Gregory Sharpe praying “‘ for the preservation of our 
glorious liberties... Dr. Johnson remarked, “‘He would 
have done better to pray against our licentiocsness.’’ The 
old Tory may seem to appear in this, but surely the true 


| prophet not less, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 6._ 


MUSIC AND ART. 


It was our good fortune recently to meet privately at 
a friend’s house, and also to visit the studio of, Mr. 
James Archer, one of the very foremost of London por- 
trait painters. He has lately come over, without any of 
the previous advertising and newspaper comment which 
has of late been the lot of the distinguished Britons who 
have visited our shores, and has quietly set up his studio 
in one of the large New York studio buildings up town. 
Standing on the easel, just finished, was a portrait of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose book describing a four-in- 
hand coaching trip through England and Wales has 
made his name familiar toa large public. The portrait 
was that of a man of very great force of character, of 
intense individuality, and of a generous, cheerful na- 
ture. The pose and expression were both of a sort to 
indicate these qualities, and the general impression gained 
from the whole picture was that of great manliness and 
manfulness. Of the pictures on the walls, that which 
drew the most attention was a portrait of the artist’s 
daughter—a lovely girl of, perhaps, nineteen. 

In appearance, Mr. Archer is a fine elderly gentleman 
of, say, sixty years, witha face of great delicacy and 
refinement, framed by beautiful silvery gray hair and 
beard. He is of medium height, and of slender, rather 
spare, stature. His conversation is delightful, both in 
the matter and the manner ; a rich accent, or brogue, we 
hardly know which to call it, adds a further charm to 
his speech, and one which is echoed in that of his wife, 
who accompanied him to this country. 

Mr. Archer and his wife are now in Washington, 
whither the artist has been summoned to paint the por- 
trait of Mr. Blaine for the State Department. Among 
the very successful portraits which Mr. Archer has 
painted in England is that of John Stuart Blackie, which 
Ruskin has praised unreservedly. He was chosen also 
by the Reform Club to paint the portraits of Earl Rus- 
sell and Lord Macaulay which hang upon their walls. 
We await with considerable interest the result of Mr. 
Blaine’s sittings to Mr. Archer, and it seems hardly 
necessary to say that the State Department will receive 
a work which will be a very valuable acquisition. 


In the course of conversation with Mr. Archer, the 
artist homes of London were touched upon, and among 
others there was mentioned the name of John Everett 
Millais. We noticed at once that Mr. Archer’s pronun- 
ciation of the word was Gifferent from that which we 
have been accustomed to hear, and questioned him as to 
the correct way of pronouncing the name of the painter 
of ‘‘The Huguenot Lovers.” ‘‘ Ah,” said he, ‘‘f have 
noticed that our friends over here give the name with 
the accent and stress upon the last syllable—Millais. 
But his friends and himself put the accent rather on the 
first syllable, and give a marked elision of the final syl- 
lable.” And Mr. Archer illustrated the manner by pro- 
nouncing the name as though it were spelled Millie, with 


the accent on the Mil. 


By the way, speaking of Millais, some odd personal 
traits of his are going the rounds of the press, having 
come first, we believe, from an English correspondent's 
London letter in the New York “ Tribune.” Says he: 
“Those curious as to the personal habits of great men 
may be interested to know that Mr. John Everett Mil- 
lais, R.A., at hisown breakfast-table disdains the *fri- 
volity of tea-cups. His morning ‘dish of tea,’ as our 
forefathers called it, is poured into a china bowl, with 
sugar and cream in due proportion, and finished off with 
great gusto by the Royal Academician. In his studio, 
Mr. Millais, who is very temperate in meat and drink, 
smokes a great deal from a pipe with a singularly smal! 
bowl. He is now busy on subjects as well as portraits, 
and is painting from a new child-model—a charming 
little creature, quite a ‘dot.’ Among the pecuifarities 
of Mr. Millais is that of never appearing at any of 
the private views now so fashionable. Whena new 
picture show is opened he waits for a few days, and 
then pays his shilling some morning, and sees the 
paintings to his great comfort and satisfaction. He has 
nearly completed the eighth picture for which Mr. 
Wertheimer is paying him such a large sum.” 


From the same interesting source we learn that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert are busily en- 
gaged in finishing their new comic opera, of which, 
however, nothing more is related, either as to title or 
text. 


The subject of operettas recalls the fact that a pre- 
sumably very good American article of that sort is await 
ing the divining touch of some energetic manager to 
spring iuto life and immediate popularity. The latter 
characteristic would seem to be almost inevitable, since 
the work referred to is nd other than that of Messrs, W. 
D. Howells and George Henschel, ‘‘A Sea Change ; or, 
Love's Stowaway.” We believe negotiations are already 
pending on the part of Boston and New York managers 
to present this work, before any great length of time, in 
fitting style. The latter is no idle phrase, since one of 


the sets required represents the deck of an ocean steamer 
in mid-ocean, with a convenient iceberg or two near at 
hand, from which the chorus warbles its lay. 


The third concert of the Symphony Society took place 
at the Academy on the evening of Saturday, January 
24, and a particularly good programme had been pre- 
pared for the occasion. The first movement of Schu- 
bert’s beautiful unfinished symphony opened the con- 
cert, and, to our thinking, was by far the most satisfac- 
tory orchestral work during the evening. The playing 
of the Schumann Symphony, No. 4, seemed, by the side 
of it, very unsatisfactory, ragged, and indifferent, quite 
as if the men felt that they had played enough for one 
week, and were glad to be through with it. This wasa 
pity, for the symphony is a fine one, and should be ap- 
proached only in a spirit of deep appreciation and sym. 
pathy. The same objection might be raised, though less 
emphatically, against the playing of the Tschakiowsky 
serenade, which proved to be a work of considerable in- 
terest, and full of national coloring (the composer is a 
Russian, which, perhaps, in view of bis name, is a su- 
pertiuous statement), although one would not care to 
hear it too frequently. The ideas are not such as would 
retain a permanent, nor reveal a new, beauty from fa- 
miliarity. 

By far the most delightful feature of the evening was 
the singing of Fraulein Brandt, from the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. Liszt’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” was the first of 
her selections, and was given with such absolute devo- 
tion to the artistic and poetic spirit of the work, and 


‘| with such utter abandonment to the sway of feeling, that 


it was difficult to restrain one’s admiration within 
bounds. So, also, in the second selection, the ‘‘ Liebes- 
tock,” from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” which was 
characterized by the same complete merging of self in 
the character. In fact, it seemed to us that, great as is 
Fraulein Brandt's vocal equipment already, her concep- 
tion of the character she is assuming, together with her 
ideal of the way in which the character should be illumi- 
nated, both by voice and dramatic gesture, so far excels 
her ability to reach her own {deal that at times her effort 
to throw herentire power into a great effort is almost 
painful. Yet, throughout ali her work, the clear and 
keen intelligence, and the perception of the beauty of 
the thought, which causes her whole face to fairly glow 
with arapture of enthusiasm and poetic sympathy, 
makes it a most rare intellectual and musical treat to 
listen to this truly great artist. She was received with 
very flattering appreciation by the large audience, 
and recalled to the stage even after the lights were 
very nearly extinguished and the orchestra had de- 
parted. 


Brandt is atruly generous woman, as well as a genu- 
ine artist. Wagnerites know how, at Bayreuth, she 
and Materna have shared alike in the representations of 
the Wagnerian drama, and how each of them have their 
factions. Therefore, in arranging for the cast of the 
approaching representation of ‘‘ Die Walkure,” at the 
Metropolitan, there was naturally some delicacy in nam- 
ing the Brunhilde of the tragedy. With an admirable 
spirit, however, Brandt voluntarily offered to assume 
the comparatively insignificant réle of Fiicka, and also 
to assume the part of one of the eight Walkure maidens 
who, in this work, take the place of the chorus of an 
ordinary opera. 


It would seem that the German musical invasion which 
has come upon New York has, in an American form, 
attacked the conservative stronghold of London. Indeed, 
it looks very much like it when we read that at the first 
of Mr. Melbourne’s ‘‘ American Concerts,” in Prince's 
Hall, London, al! the artists were Americans, and most 
of the compositions were by American authors. The 
report says that the performance was a notable success, 
and augurs well for the new enterprise. The list of per- 
formers included Miss Gertrude Griswold, a niece of 
Bret Harte ; Miss Buck, of Chicago; Miss Lena Little, 
of New Orleans ; Miss Virginia Rider, and Miss Maud 
Morgan. Miss Griswold and Miss Little carried the 
house by storm in their singiag of a duet froin ‘‘Lakme,” 
which they were compelled to repeat. Miss Morgan, the 
harpist, also received a recall. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN HARVARD. 


Interest in the day of prayer for colleges has 
turned the attention of the secular as well as of the 
church press of Boston and its vicinity to the religious 
life of Harvard College. The state of affairs here is 
variously commented upon, the Boston ‘‘ Herald” of 
last Sunday devoting a column of its editorial page to 
the subject, and recent numbers of the ‘‘ Golden Rule,” 
The Christian Union, the ‘‘ Transcript,” and the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Register” containing articles relating to it. The 
criticisms in some of these papers are aimed chiefly at the 
Divinity School, but fault is found with the religious 


life, or rather the lack of it, in other branches of the 
University. 

The severest assailant is a writer from Cambridge, in 
the ‘’Transcript,” over the pseudonym of ‘‘Observer,” but 
the force of his criticism is partially lost when it appears 
that he is a Unitarian clergyman, out of the pulpit, and 
not in the favor of his denomination. His remarks 
are biased and his statements inaccurate in many 
respects. For instance, to claim that the Harvard 
Divinity School is completely secularized, that a vita! 
spiritual life is laid aside tomake way for a thoroughly 
scholastic method of instruction, is to overstep the 
bounds of truth and sound argument. 

The aim of the founders of the school was to encourage 
‘the serious, impartial, unbiased investigation of Chris. 
tian truth.” In pursuance of this aim not only the 


‘pupils, but the professors too, are exempted from assent 


to the doctrines of any denomination. With all the ad. 
vantage a residence near the school gives, and with 
none of the prejudice a membership in it might imply, 
we can safely assert that devout Christianity and re- 
ligous conviction do influence the students and form the 
basis of instruction. There are twenty-six puptlsin the 
Divinity School proper. Of these three are Methodists, 
four Congregationalists, twelve Unitarians, one Sweden. 
borgian, one Episcopalian, one Quaker, one Christian, 
one Presbyterian, one Free Baptist, and one Baptist. 
The feeling of brotherhood is strong among thm, and 
one purpose seems to possess all, namely, to grapple wit) 
the religious problems of the time, not as agnostics, but 
as followers of Christ, purposing to do his will and ex. 
tend his cause in the future. Says The Christian 
Union of theschool : *‘ Its opportunity is great; and if 
it shal] rise to the spiritual power of its position, all good 
people will rejoice that the spirit of free and fearless 
inquiry which laid the foundations of the university is, 
in these later times, lifting its golden fruit to heaven.” 
It is only necessary to mention the names of the profes: 
sors to determine its great scholastic worth: Dr. 
Everett, Dean of the School, and Professors Thayer, 
Toy, Lyon, Peabody, and Emerton, are all men wel! 
known for their attainments in their respective depart. 
ments. 

The attacks upon Harvard’s religious life are not con- 
fined to the Divinity School. It is said that the spirit 
of the whole University, if not aggressively against Chris 
tianity, is passively indifferent toward it. It must be 
confessed that such is, to some extent, the case, but 
there are facts which go far to answer unmodified cen- 
sure of the college. A half-century ago Harvard was a 
strictly denominational institution—namely, Unitarian. 
To-day, by reason of the principles of successive ad. 
ministrations, it is strictly unsectarian. To gain this 
end the principle has been adopted that the teaching of 
religion should be different in the university from that 
of the school or the home ; that religion in the university 
is largely a personal matter, and that the professors do 
not hold the relation of parents to the students. Con- 
ducted on these lines, Harvard lacks the religious 
awakenings with which Princeton, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
and other colleges have been favored. But the impres- 
sion prevails that there is an utter want of religious life 
here. Such is not the case. It was a mistake to de. 
prive the college of a distinctive religious character in 
order to put it on an unsectarian basis. It is no less a 
mistake to overlook the Christianity which exists here, 
influencing as it dues the undergraduate life and foster- 
ing the scholarly spirit for which Harvard is noted. It 
is said that this Christianity is not aggressive. What 
could be more in the line of earnest Christian work than 
the efforts of the society called the Christian Brethren ’ 
A canvass of the University was made lately by members 
of this Society, by whom men were induced to give their 
views on religious matters, and were urged to attend 
the religious meetings of the Brotherhood. The work 
did not stop here. The agency of prayer in behalf of 
individuals is constantly exercised. The venerable and 
universally beloved Dr. Peabody gives the weight of his 
influence and the help of his presence to the meetings. 
It is to no man’s discredit, as some will have it, to take a 
stand as a Christian here. On the contrary, the agnostic 
student must be perfect in his life to gain the confidence 
and respect of his fellows. The motives for his pro 
fessions are closely scrutinized, and he has a harder 
time of it altogether than the faithful professor of God's 
truth, The St. Paul's Society, also conducted by stu- 
dents, is another religious help, and the daily chapel 
services and Sunday evening sermons must not be for- 


It may not be true that the improved state of Har- 
vard’s religious life is due to the radical changes in the 
academical and theological departments, although it has 
improved since they have prevailed, but it is true that 
Christianity is growing in power in the University, and 
that in the near future the college will be known as 4 
religious center, as it is now a recognized leader in the 
advancement of literature, art, and science. 


STUDENT, 
Harvarp University, January 26, 1885, 
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' For sixty years the institution has been carried on on a 
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_ Feb. 5, 1885. 


NO GRAMMAR AT ALL. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
In your last issue you close some very just remarks 
on the folly of so much teaching of grammar in our 


more the place to teach Greek grammar than to teach 
English grammar ; and the boy who does not know it 
should be sent back to the preparatory school to learn 
it.” Are you quite sure that the preparatory school, 
any more than the college, is the place to teach Greek 
grammar, or English grammar either? Nobody ever 
learned a language by studying grammar. A language 
must be learned by constant hearing and practice in the 
use of it. The scientific arrangement of its principles 
comes afterwards. Thatis the natural order. Every 
language has come into existence long before its gram. 
mar. Our little children can speak English long before 
they can understand anything about grammar. Gram- 
mar is not a help to the acquisition of a language, but is 
a scientific arrangement of its principles after it is ac- 
quired, just as botany does not help one to raise flowers, 
but gives him a scientific knowledge of them after they 
are raised. (Grammar is a science, and one of the most 
difficult cf the sciences, exceedingly interesting to a 
certain class.of minds, but the driest of all chaff to most 
people. It should never be taught at all, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few of its simplest and most gen. 
eral principles, except to those who intend to become 
scientific and professional linguists and philologists, and 
to them only after they have thoroughly mastered the 
languages which they wished to analyze. If the boys 
in our preparatory schools were delivered from gram- 
mar, and were taught the dead languages as they are 
taught living ones, they could be able, by the time 
they enter college, to read Greek and Latin authors with 
pleasure and profit. Thanks for your suggestion that 
instead of exiling our colleges to Nova Scotia and the 
Sandwich Islands, we ‘‘ transport the present Latin and 
Greek tutors, and make teaching of grammar in college 
a penal offense.” My only hesitation about accepting 
the first part of this amendment arises from pity for the 
Nova Scotians and the Sandwich Islanders. The 
‘* penal offense” proposition I like ; and I would extend 
the law to preparatory schools, and suggest as the pen- 
alty that every offender be compelled to eat a pint of 
dry bran every day in term time for four years. Even 
then his sufferings would not equal those of a student 
with his grammar. 
Yours respectfully, 
New Haven, Conn., 26, 1885. 


Joun E. Topp. 


SHALL WE ESTABLISH A PANTHEON ? 


STATEMENT of objections to the socalled 

‘Freedom of Worship bill” has been prepared at 
the request of the Board of Managers of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents by Henry A. 
Cram, one of the members of the Board. The Society 
has the management of the House of Refuge, which will 
come within the provisions of the New York Senate bill 
if it becomesa law. From this document we quote the 
following statement of the issue : 

“ The Society was founded in 1824, the date of its 
charter, by a society of gentlemen of various creeds, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, who had been labor- 
ing together since 1817 in similar works of charity. It 
was the first institution of the kind in this country. It 
had been preceded a short time by one in London and 
two'in Germany. It has been followed by very numer- 
ous institutions of the same character all over the world. 
It has bad from the beginning—for over sixty years— 
a harmonious management of private citizens, giving 
much time and labor to its care. From its beginning 
it has been non-sectarian, and has so continued ever 
since. No dogma, no sectarian creed, has ever been 
taught or favored by it. The members of all religious 
denominations have had equal rights and equal access. 
In its chapel, on Sunday, any clergyman who de- 
sires is allowed to address the children on the general 
truths of the Christian religion and all the principles of 
good morals; but nohody is allowed to preach dogmaor 
sectarian doctrine. What is and has been preached to 
the children no one of any Christian creed ever has ob- 
jected to, or could object to. What is omitted from 
the preaching is what is objected to, and on this point 
all creeds would differ and dispute. Catholic priests 
are permitted to see children who are Catholics, have 
free intercourse with them, confess them, and teach 
them without impediment ; but the institution being 
thoroughly non-sectarian, we have always refused to 
allow the public celebration of mass. In all other re- 
spects free access is given to clergymen of all creeds. 

‘ The institution has been successful in its work of 
reformation. It is believed, on good grounds, that over 
seventy per cent. of the children bave been reformed. 
No sect has complained, except some Roman Catholics. 


celebrate mass in the institution. During all this time 
there has been no individual complaint by priest, by 
parent, by guardian, or by children on any religious 
ground. No individual request of any priest to see any 


i do what h in t f instruc- 
_ colleges, with the following sentence: ‘College is no_ child and to do what he pleased in the way of instruc. | 


tion has ever been refused, and this will continue to be 
the practice. The only thing resisted is the public cele 
bration of mass and the teaching of sectarian dogma. 

‘* What is now sought for ’ The public celebration of 
mass and the placing of the institution under the control 
of the Roman Catholics. Who proposes it? A private 
society of gentlemen, called the Catholic Union, under 
the leadership of Mr. Binsse ; not the whole Catholic 
Church, as we believe, for, as a body, they have not 
pronounced in favorof it. What do they propose to 
do to attain this end? They could not pass a law. 
providing for this end alone, so they propose to. 
allow every sect, Catholic and Protestant—numbering 
thousands—Jew, ‘Parsee, Brahmin, Buddhist, and, if 
you will, the African fetich-worshiper, to come on | 
Sundays, and, possibly, other days, and publicly con- 
duct their rights and ceremonies to the utter destruction 
of discipline, to introduce the fires of religious con- 
troversy "and proselytism, and ultimately destroy the 
usefulness of the institution. How many separate 
chapels, how many altars, how many fonts and 
pools for baptism ; what discord, what disorder, what | 
conilicting claims to the rvom in which all the 
gods shall be worshiped !—for the statute says that ‘a 
room’ shall be provided for the exercise of these con- 
stitutional rights. And who is to determine in the dis- 
tribution of these poor children to these zealous claim- 
ants, caring more for their sects and difference than for | 
the child? One plan was to erect the children into a, 
religious republic, free from all control, to elect thetr | 
own service ; according to another, the parents or guard- 
ians, who had neglected them, were to choose, and the 
latest plan leaves it to ‘the clergyman designated by | 
the principal or other authority of the denomination to 


which he may belong’ to determine. And we are togo 


to prison if we do not find out who this proper author- 
ity is, and assist in the performance of his religious rites 
and ceremonies. The child may refuse to attend the 
non-sectarian {instruction which is now provided, and, 
in the exercise of his supposed constitutional right, pro- 
tected by this statute, may choose a new religion every 
Sunday by refusing to attend any but his choice of that | 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A new and successful charitable work in Paris is 
called ‘‘ L’ceuvre de Ja bouchée de pain” (the work of a 
mouthful of bread). It is thus described : ‘‘ It is a sort 
of shed, furnished simply with two long benches and a 
kind of counter. Any one who likes may go in, and, on 
taking a seat, is immediately waited upon by a tidily 
clad woman, who passes round a basket containing 
slices of bread. His slice of bread finished, the new- 
comer goes to the counter, where he is handed a glass of 
water flavored with a few drops of vinegar, which, lav- 
ing drunk, he goes his way without a question being asked 
as to who he is, whence he comes, or whither he goes. 
lt would be easy to establish similar systems of relief in 
the poorer districts of other cities. None but the really 
destitute would be tempted by such fare, and a slice of 
bread and a cup of cold water thus promptly supplied 
might often save some poor helpless one from despair. 


The introducing of real namesin a novel resulted in 
very lively litigation in this country a year or two ago. 
Another lady novelist has been doing the same thing— 
this time in England, though in a different way. She 
took all the names’of her characters from some subscrip- 
tion list in a provincial paper. ‘‘ In the course of events 
the book drifted into that particular part of the country. 
The result was a considerable stirring up of the inhabit- 
ants when they discovered, upon reading the novel, 
that the local banker bad a liaison with the Methodist 
minister's wife, that a respectable lawyer had had seven 
years of penal servitude in his youth, that the proprietor 
of the most rowdy public-house in the town had been in 
the Balaklava charge, that the chief cheesemonger was 
the illegitimate son of a duke, and that the consumptive 
ritualistic curate had wound up a London career of fear- 

ful crime by tampering with the Derby favorite.” 


The sight of a well-dressed and respectable-looking 
man at workin the chain gang in the streets of Nash- 
ville attracted much attention not long ago. It turned 
out that he was a professor of business arithmetic who 
had *‘ been on aspree.” The Judge fined him $5, or a 
certain number of days on the chain gang. Although 
the professor had in his possession about $600, which he 
had made during « recent trip through the South, he 
refused to pay the fine, saying that he intended to work it 
out as a punishment for getting drunk, as he was sure 
that the lesson would be such a strong reminder of the 
evil effects of drinking as w prevent bim from ever 
yielding to the temptation again. 


An Englishman writes to the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
praising the plain, simple English of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s writing, and giving the following words. 
taken from his last work, as an fronical illustration : 
**Synthetic, tallith, pallium, didactic, eschatological, 
pseudonymous, hypostasis, ‘anthopomorphic and an- 
thropopathic,’ cryptograph, iggeroth, obsolescence, ‘ tor- 
pedo-touch of his avarice,’ ‘sacerdoital micrology,’ ‘a 
sharp paronomasia,’ ‘ galatising,’ ‘prized nomocracy,’ 
‘the Pleroma,’ ‘mystoe,’ dynasts, ‘a fusile apostle,’ 
‘eternal Noumena,’ ‘ pseudepigraphy,’ ‘ the plectrum,’ 
‘the isopsephia,’‘ a latent paronomasia,’ ‘ paronasia,’ 
‘the orgiastic character,” ‘compaginated,’ ‘deraci- 
nated.’” 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Telegraph” has discovered the 
meanest thief on record. It is the well-dressed man who 
steals papers put into the hospital boxes at the railroad 
stations, which have not been tucked down beyond 
reach. But even he is hardly as mean as the 
fellow the Chicago ‘‘Herald” tells of who goes 
among the starving poor in the guise of a mis- 
sionary, tells the women that he can obtain work 
for thém to do, and makes a trifling advance of money 
onaccount. He is really an agent of a clothing manu- 
facturer, and he gets garments made at rates which none 
other than a hungry wretch would accept. 


The Albany ‘“‘ Journal” tells this instructive little 
story: ‘‘ Dean Norton and a party of gentlemen were 
walking up Elk Street Monday afternoon, when a poor 
woman with a child met them and asked for help. The 
Dean asked her some questions, which elicited a sor- 
rowful tale, and she said, ‘Oh, sir, you are rich and 
happy, and I should be perfectly happy if I could only 
have $5 for the children at home.’ The Dean said: 
‘Well, if $5 can make any human being perfectly 
hr ppy, here it is.’ The woman, seizing it, replied : ‘ Ah, 
I wish I had said ten.’ ” 

One of our religious exchanges has the following story 
from Japan, which it prints under the appropriate title, 
‘‘The Word of God is Not Bound :” ‘‘A young Japa- 
nese Christian was imprisoned at Tokio for too free ex- 
pression of his liberal sentiments. He labored success- 
fully for the conversion of a fellow-prisoner. Others 
gathered to hear him, till he had a congregation of 300 
earnest listeners. At his liberation, he informed the au- 
thorities of the miserable condition of the prisoners, 
when he was appointed governor of a new prison, with 
permission to teach and practice the doctrines of Chris- 
tlanity.” 


In addition to lectures by the Hon. David A. Wells, 
J. B. Sargent, Thomas G. Shearman, and E. J. Donnell, 
the Brooklyn Revenue Reform Club will listen to two 
debates on economical subjects this winter. The first, 
between Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale, and the Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, will take place on the night of 
February 20, at the Art Association Hall, 172 Montague 
Street. 


The system of counting the hours of the day from 
one to twenty four o’clock has been adopted by one Lon 
don church, which announces services at ‘‘ 19 o'clock” 
or **21 o'clock.” The tystem has long been in use at 
Greenwich, though, until lately, the beginning of the 
day was considered to be noon instead of midnight. 


Says the “ Christian Register:” ‘*‘ The ‘ United Pres 
byterian’ believes that a person can live and diea Chris- 
tian without knowing it. Buta more important ques 
tion is, Can a person live and die a Chiistian without 
somebody else knowing it?” 


The Liberty Bell was conveyed from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans with much pomp and ceremony. It was 
escorted from Independence Hall to the station by a 
guard of 500 policemen, was placed in a special car 
under a red, while, and blue canopy, snd was accom- 
panied by a special guard of honor. 


A boring for an artesian well at New Haven was 
abandoned the other day after reaching a depth of 2,400 
feet. Two years and $25,000 were spent on the work. 
There {s only one deeper hole in the country —an oil well 
in Pennsylvania. 


The last report of the Salvation Army shows that it 
has now 910 corps in Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, United States, Canada, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope. These corps 
have over 2,000 ofticers. 


Whisky drinking isa bad thing, and so is pistol car- 
rying, but whea they go together they make a murder. 
ous combination.—[ Fort Worth (Texas) Gazette. 


A Baptist church in Virginia has a cradle in which 
restless babies for several generations have been rocked 
to sleep during the sermon. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive u reply 


either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable. | 


1. How many Democrats are there in each House of Congress! 
How many Keputilicans in each House? 2. When, by Demo- 
cratic legislation, in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Cougresses, 
the stationing of troops at the polls became illegal, was there, or 
had there been, any serious interference with the free ballot in 
the South or elsewhere’? 3. What isa * sumptuary "' law? Would 
a law to license, or one to prohibit, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be a “‘sumptuary "law? Would a law to regulate the 
tariff be a sumptuary law? F.W. 

OBERLIN, Ohio. 

1. The Forty-eighth (present) Congress had, at its first 
session, 119 Republicans,, 201 Democrats, 4 Independent, 1 
Greenbacker. The next Congress will have 182 Democrats, 
140 Republicans, 1 Greenback-Republican, 1 Greenback- 
Democrat. Contested seats may change this in one or two 
instances. 2. It was charged at the time that freedom of 
election had been interfered with by United States troops, 
both in South Carolina and in New Orleans. In all such 
cases, where party spirit rans high, it will always be charged, 
on the one hand, that there is necessity for military protec. 
tion, and, on the other, that the military are used to overawe 
and terrify, and it is very difficult for citizens remote from 
the polls to form an intelligent and impartial judgment on 
the question. We do not, however, believe that there had 
been any serious or considerable interference with the real 
freedom of elections in the South by Federal troops. 3. A 
‘‘samptuary "’ law is one by which the government attempts 
to regulate the expenditure of its citizens—as for food, 
drink, or dress. Neither the license nor the prohibitory law 
is properly a “‘sumptuary”’ law; for its object is not to 
regulate the amount which a citizen may expend, but the 
articles which he may sell. it is no more sumptuary to 
prohibit the sale of alcohol than to prohibit the sale of dy- 
namite. So the tariff law is not aimed at regulating the 
expenses of a citizen. Its object is twofold: to secure a 
revenue for the government, and to promote and foster 
manufactures. Most legislation indirectly affects expendi. 
tures; it is only that legislation which has for its direct 
object the regulation of expenditures that can properly be 
termed sumptuary.’’ 

We are two school-teachers, ages twenty-four and twenty-six, 
and we are very anxious to find somethiog to do during vaca- 
tion to support ourselves, and, if possible, to earn a little more 
than enough for actual necessities. We have not the means to 
go very extensively into advertising, and would not know what 
to ask for if wehad. What is there for womento do, just in 
vacation time’ Can you suggest something, or advise us? We 
must be together, but beyond that havg no choice. Our schoo! 
term will probably close about May 1. L. 8. 

There are occasional opportunities to teach in connection 
with the various summer schools, but none probably which 
would pay more than the expense of living during the 
teaching period. Sometimes an efficient and capable woman 
can earn a good support, and even lay up some money, by 
canvassing for a book ora good newspaper. There are also 


occasional opportunities to travel as a companion ora gov. 
erness, though this would not afford an opportunity for 
two companions. The only place that we can think of that 
would be likely to be available fortwo who must be together 
would bea place as waitresses in some pleasant summer 
hotel. We remember two summers ago being waited upon 
at the Tbousand Islands by a young lady who gave every 
indication of intelligence and culture. But one would, of 
course, need to be pretty careful inapplying for and accept 

ing any such pesition. If any of our readers can vive 
further light on the subject we shall be glad. 


Ata church meeting (Congregational) held last bight, a com 
mittee was appointed to nominate members tuo serve on the 
standing committee for 188. Upon the presentation by them 
of four names, it was moved that these brethren serve on said 
committee. This motion prevailed. It then became apparent 
to many that the nomination bad been ill-advised and irregular, 
and the nominating committee desired to rectify the mistake 
by changing a name into accordance with church precedent. 
A motion was accordingly made to reconsider the motion. The 
chair en‘.ertained the motion to reconsider. His ruling was 
objected to by a member, without the least personal feeling, but 
solely on the ground of illegal procedure. No appeal, however, 
was taken, though suggested by the chair; reconsideration 
was had and the change of names effected. Was this proper’ 
The issue wes purely technical, as no feeling or rival interests 
were even remotely at stake. The questionis : Can such a vote 
be reconsidered in a churck meeting ? Cc. H. O. 

Any legislative body is always competent to do anything 
it pleases by unanimous consent, unless there is some ex- 
plicit written rule to prevent, for the protection of absent 
members. If, therefore, no objection were made, this or 
any other like proceeding might be had ; but, in addition to 
this, it is generally competent for any body to reconsider 
action had at the meeting at which it was taken, on the mo- 
tion of one who voted with the majority, and unless there 
are some circumstances not narrated in your letter, we can 
see nO reason why such consideration was uot legitimate in 
this case. 


Please, dear Editor, explain to one of your subscribers “ Spl 
noza’s solution of the riddle of life.’ ** The idea of evil, not as an 
accident unforeseen by God, but as the indispensable motor snd 
lever of life." These words convey no meaning to my mind 
The existence of evil in the world, why permitted by a benevo-. 
lent Deity, are deeply interesting questions. Throw some clearer 
light upon a problem so perplexing than that conveyed in the 
quotation of Auerbach in your issue of The Christian Union of 
January 8. 

We believe the existence of moral evi! in the universe to 
be not only an unsolved, butan unsolvable, problem. Va- 
rious solutions have been attempted, as: (1) That itis due to 
accident or mischance; (2) to the intervention of an evi! 
deity, an Ahriman ; (3) to imperfection inthe Deity himself, 
a view maintained by John Stuart Mill; (4) that it is a 
necessary and inevitable consequence of freedom of the 
will, it being in the nature of the case impossible that man 
should be tree to do right without also being free to do 
wrong ; (5) that it is a necessary means to the development 
and perfection of moral character, and ordained for that 
purpose, which last we judge to be the theory of Spinoza as 
interpreted by Auerbach, and reported by Mr. Boyesen in 
the article to which you refer. 


A man dcing business ina certain town purchases his goods 
ina neighboring State, obtaining credit at various times, and 
pays occasionally, but never in full. In process of time the ba! 
ance against him has grown to a sum which he thinks he cannot 
well pay without cramping his business. He thereupon deserts 
his creditor and makes his purchases of a neighboring firm. ls 
creditor, learning this, calls for and urges a settlement. The 
debtor promises payment, but failstocometotime. Theaccount 
is then sent to an attorney, with instructions to get asettlement 
as early as possible at a sacrifice of fifty per cent. if need be, to 
close the account in ninety days. This time expires, and nu 
settlement being effected, a friend of the creditor is requested tu 
notify him by telegraph when the debtor will be coming to bis 
State again. The friend does this; an officer meets the debtor 
as he is about to pay for goods just purchased, and forces u 
settlement in full. Question.—Has this friend of the creditor 
committed any wrong, either socially or morally, by complying 
with the creditor's request ? 

We hardly see how, on this statement of facts, there is any 
question as to the moral character of the friend’s action. If 
it is right for the creditor to compel the payment of his debt 
—and that certainly is right—it is equally right for his 
friend to assist him in this endeavor to secure advice and 


repair a great wrong. 


Will you please explain Ephesians iy., 13. Is it to be fulfilled 

in the next life, or in a higher state of experience in this? 
J. ul. 

The verse in question reads as follows: ‘Till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stat. 
ure of the fullness of Christ.”’ ‘This is oneof those passages 
inthe New Testament—and it abounds with such—whic!: 
sets the ideal of Christian character before the disciple for 
his attainment. Whether to be attained here or hereafter, 
or never, but to be always pursued, yet always just beyond 
our grasp, the writer rarely, if ever, states; perhaps rarely, 
if ever considers. Our business is to follow the ideal, 
assured that if we grow atal! the idea! also will grow, and 
every new height we reach will show us a height beyond. 
Thanks be to God that so it is, for joy and life are in achiev. 
ing, not in achievement. 


Will you please state in Inquiring Friends column what books 
or magazine articles give an impartial statement of the relative 
merits and position of steel and wood engraving at the present 
time ? AMATEUR. 

You will find the subject discussed in an interesting man- 
ner in Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” and iv 
the works on wood engraving by Mr. Linton and Mr. Wood- 
bury. There are also lectures by Mr, Ruskin on wood aud 
metal engraving. 
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THE McALL MISSION. 
By Mrs. Paci A. CHADRBOURNE. 


N response to the call from Miss A. H. Johnson, the 

efficient President of the Boston Auxiliary to the 
American McAI! Association, a large number of ladies 
eonvened in the chapel of ‘Trinity Church, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 21. After the opening exercises by 
the Rev. Mr. Winslow, Mademoiselle Le Clerc was 
introduced, who, in her graceful manner, gave a spir- 
ited and effective address. 

She referred at first to France as it was 200 yearsago, 
and read eloquent extracts from an essay by Dr. Storrs, 
that portrayed the high cultivation and grand qualities 
of the Huguenots, some of whom came to this country 
after being driven from home by their persecutors. 

In passing to the present religious needs of Paris, she 
emphasized the facte that Mr. McAIl is eminently fitted 
to be a leader, and that much of his success at the out- 
«t was due to his personal supervision of every detail, 
and the simplicity and directness of his methods. The 
following statement gave us a glimpse of the man. He 
was 60 impreased by the eagerness of the people to hear 
the Gospel that he would not wait to perfect himself in 
the language. He therefore obtained from his French 
teacher accurate translations of that which he wished to 
say at any particular meeting, and committed them to 
memory. In this way no time was lost even in the be- 
ginning of the work. 

Mr. McAll has a fine voice for singing, and Mrs. 
McAll is a superior musician. She secured the transla- 
tion of some of the Moody and Sankey hymns, had 
them set to music, learned them, and thus quickly fur- 
nished an important attraction With spiritual songs, 
Seripture reading, prayer, and the brief statement of 
Gospel truth, began the meetings that have been fol- 
lowed by such surprising results. Among many 
touching incidents given by the speaker was this: A 
missionary went to a needy portion of the city to open 
a Sabbath-school, but could find noroom. A little nine 
year-old girl said to him, ‘‘ Oh, do have a Sabbath-schoo! 
here,” and tothe gentleman's statement, ‘‘ There is no 
room in which the people can meet,” replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
you shall have a room, for I have asked God for it.’ 
Not long afterward a man who kept a dramshop in that 
neighborhood failed ; his room was offered for rent, the 
missionary secured the use of it, and the second time 
that it was opened for a Sunday-school the little nine- 
year-old girl entered the room followed by eight chil- 
dren, whom she had persuaded to come with her to hear 
of Christ. Was not this a sure proof of the sincerity of 
her prayers ? 

Madamoiselle Le Clerc has been for years a teacher in 
New York, but has frequently returned to Paris, her 
native city, and devoted much time to missionary work. 
We cannot omit to mention one of her experiences. 
When in Paris she isin the habit of going out at the 
close of the day, with large numbers of leaflets (on the 
Sabbath and other subjects) and coples of the Gospels 
to distribute among the workmen as she meets them 
on their homeward way. One night she inquired of a 
man what he thought of the leaflets which she had given 
him a few days previous. ‘‘ They are very nice,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but the little book (the Gospel of St. John) was 
the best of all.” He said that he had seen a part of it be- 
fore, and he knew that it belonged to a large book which 
he had never seen, and whose name he had never heard. 
Shetoldhim that this big book was called the ‘‘ Bible,” 
and that he and his son, who had just returned from 
a sea voyage, and had become deeply interested in the 
eopy of the Gospel, should each have a Bible for him- 
self. But to this offer the man replied: ‘‘ Not two 
copies | One must do for us while there remain so many 
people who have none at all.” 

What success has followed these workers in the heart 
of France! The one mission station is now multiplied 
by thirty, all of them well equipped for the work, and 
now there iedemand foranother. This, the thirty-first, is 
to be called ‘‘The Beach Salle,” in memory of that lament- 
ed lady whose rare gifts, Christian character, and self-sac- 
rificing efforts to give the Gospel to France endeared her 
to all hearts. How many she led to Christ by her personal 
efforts cannot be known, but one of them was her French 
teacher, of whose conversion Madamoiselle Le Clerc gave 
an interesting account. When Miss Beach had attained 
to a certain point in the study of the language, he told 
her to translate anything she chose and bring it to him 
for eorrection. She began at once to write out some- 
thing that she had heard the Sabbath previous from the 
Protestant pulpit. As she did this week after week, the 
teacher soon began to ask, ‘‘ Where do you get such 
beautiful thoughts ? Where do you hear such wonder- 
ful things ?” He concluded to go and listen for himself. 
It was not long before he, too, was a Christian, and 
gladly telling of Christ in the mectings of the Mission. 
Miss’ Beach was a native of New England, and this fact 
was urged as a special reason why New England ladies 
should take a share in the support of ‘‘ Beach Salle.” 
Philadelphia has promised $2,000, New York has 
pledged $3000, and a generous gift from Boston is 


hoped for—a gift to send the Bible to France. France, 
with her 37,000,000 of people, if converted will be- 
come a greater power than was ever possible in her most 
brilliant days. The Bible, always to us the word of God, 
is peculiarly powerful in its effects upon those in France 
who are hearing it for the first time. As Bishop Potter 
has said, ‘‘The divinity of Scripture is sufficiently 
proved by the result already accomplished in tae McAll 
Mission,” which, in’ its work, has depended almost 
wholly upon the simple statement of the Gospel as found 
in the Bible. 

The effect of this meeting, and of all such gatherings 
for the consideration of work for the enlargement of 
Christ’s kingdom in this world, cannot fail to be mani- 
fested in the increase of effort and of gifts. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HE latest reports from all parts of the world show 

that there are 2,675 Young Men’s Christian Asso 
clations ; of these, 800 are in the United States, and fifty 
in the Dominion of Canada. The work of the Ameri. 
can Associations, both secular and religious, is carried 
forward on a much larger scale and more successfully 
than thatof the Eastern world. During the past year 
the American International Committee received over 
$30,000. The American Associations are exceedingly 
practical and thorough in their methods of religious 
work, and also in their educational! and social work. 
The American International Committee and the New 
York State Committee have all met their financial obli 
gations, and close the year free of debt. The report of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York is most favorable. The Harlem Branch has 
removed to, and now occupy, most attractive rooms. 
There is an increased gain over last year’s attendance at 
their rooms, and a numberof new members have been 
added to this branch of the Association. The new 
building for the Harlem Branch, it is expected, will be 
completed early in the spring. The newly organized 
branch at Yorkville gives cause for congratulation. At 
the Railroad Men's Branch, whose rooms are located in 
the Grand Central Depot, and in the Thirtieth Street 
Depot, the attendance is in advance of that of any for- 
mer year, and better resultsare reached. At 142 Second 
Avenue will be located the German Branch of the New 
York Association, that property having been purchased 
in thespring by the Association. This branch stands in 
need of a gymnasium and audience hall, and its work 
cannot be as effective as its opportunities would allow 
until these needs have been met. Inthe Bowery Branch 
of the Association the applicants for employment 
and relief have numbered over 2,400, which is in excess 
of those of 1883. The new building of the Bowery 
Branch is rapidly approaching completion, and there 
will remain in the hands of the Treasurer enough to 
furnish the building. The expenses of the several 
branches are borne almost entirely by themselves ; that 
of the Railroad Branch being borne entirely by the rail- 
road companies and their employees. In reply to the 
question as to what is the purpose and «im of the Asso- 
ciation, the report contains the following reply : 

“The Association was inaugurated by a body of young 
men touched by the spirit of Jesus Christ, and awakened 
to a sense of responsibility for the welfare of their fellows. 
It has sougbt to carry out this object with an increasing ef- 
fectiveness year by year. Its mission has been chiefly to 
young men of ability and intelligence, rather above the aver- 
age, and it has done a work mainly of prevention and often 
of rescue. Many thousand places in this city stand open 
every day and evening, inviting young men to the ruin of 
their bodies and souls. The Association seeks to offer to 
such tempted young men an attractive but wholesome place 
of resort.”’ 

Owing to the dullness of business there has been a de- 
crease in the number of situations found for applicants 
at the Association. One of the most successful meetings 
under the care of the Association is the informal tea 
gathering on Sunday evening, which is attended by 
young men away from home, and who here find that 
freedom and enjoyment which it is impossible to find at 
a boarding-house or restaurant table. Over 1,500 young 
men have united with the Associations during the past 
year. This isan increase over preceding years. In all 
departments of this work the New York Association is 
prospering, and every year it becomesa more vital force 
in the life of the city : and what is true of it is true of 
the Associations throughout the country. 


A MEETING AT NEW HAVEN. 


HE Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed in 

the Yale Seminary with the customary services. 
In the morning the faculty and students met together 
in the Marquand Chapel. Such a company is seldom, 
if ever, gathered anywhere else in our country. The 
students represented forty-five colleges, situated in 
every part of the land—in New England, the Middle 
States, the South, and the West. There is no such 
thing as denominational feeling in the Seminary. 
Probably no student knows the denominational prefer- 


ences of one-third of his class. The young men are 
preparing to preach, not denominational differences, 
but the kingdom of God. ‘‘ There can be neither Jew 
nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” In the gathering were 
also represented at least eight races and nationalities— 
the Indian, the Negro, the Welsh, the German, the 
Swiss, the Swedish, the Japanese, and the American. 
Reports were given of the religious condition of seven. 
teen colleges, showing, especially, the great importance 
of the college Y. M. C. A. work ; almost all the col- 
leges reporting increased religious interest since the 
establishment of Associations. The Bible is best studied 
and the prayer-meeting best maintained where these 
exist. 

The alumni of many of the colleges met during the 
day, in groups, to pray for the spiritual welfare of their 
individu»! college homes, and in the afternoon many 
attended the services at the Battell Chapel, where the Rev. 
E. B. Coe, D.D., of New York, preached the sermon. 
He placed before his audience a picture of the practical 
man, who must take into « -nsideration al] the facts of 
life. Four of those facts he discussed—God, Sin, Death, 
Immortality; and he abruptly closed his sermon by ask- 
ing his audience if they, in their study, were acting as 
practical men. His thoughts were clear and practical, 
and—a very necessary quality —adapted to a college au- 
dience. 

There is said to be considerable interest in the Senior 
and Sophomore classes,in the academical department of 
the University, and itis to be hoped that the thoughts 
and feelings aroused by the Day of Prayer will have 
their effect upon many, turning them to God. 

E. S. P. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The annual report of the work of the Boston City Mi 
sionary Society, the Hon. James White, President, shows 
year of successfnl labors. There was received into the 
treasury, from contributions, $17,255.96, and from the legacy 
of 8. W. Swett, $10,000—a total of $27,255.96, and the ex- 
penditures were $20,730.44. The missionaries, in addition, 
have collected, for the relief of the poor, including Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Fresh Air offerings, #16,737.48, mak- 
ing the total of receipts for all purposes—missionary work 
and charities—#43,993.44 Preaching has been maintained 
in two chapels, the Old Colony and Shawmut, the services 
being conducted by the Rev. D. W. Waldron. Nine mission 
Sunday-schools have been sustained. At the Chinese Mis- 
sion the average attendance of pupils was eighty-four, and 
of teachers seventy-four. One missionary bas devoted her 
time to labor among the Jews. During the season 3,472 
persons were sent for a day into the country, or down the 
harbor, and 5,576 persons were recipients of Thanksgiving 
supplies. 

—On Monday of last week occurred the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Club at Boston. After the collation 
the nominating committee presented the names of several 
applicants for membership, and a number of gentlemen 


were elected members of the Club. During the past year 


fifty-two members have been added to the Club, three have 
died, twenty-four have resigned, and four have been 
dropped. At present the membership is 364. An election 
of officers occurred, at which the following were chosen : 
President, the Hon. J. M. W. Hall; Vice-Presidenta, the 
Rev. A. H. Plamb, D.D., the Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., 
D. W. Wilcox, George Hyde; Executive Committee, the 
Rev, M. M. Cutter, 8. C. Darling, Francis Flint ; Secretary, 
William F. Whittemore ; Treasurer, Charles W. Robinson: 
Nominating Committee, George H. Davenport, the Rev. T. 
P. Sawin, Jr., the Rev. E. P. Wilson, Mortimer B. Mason, J. 
B. Bugbee; Outlook Committee, the Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Charlies F. Wyman, the Rev. M. D. Bisbee; Biographer, 
Hamilton A. Hill. The Hon. Chester Holcombe, United 
States Secretary of Legation at Pekin, gave an account 
of the origin of the present difficulty between France and 
China, which was of great interest to those present, and was 
attentively listened to. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
gregational Club, held last week, the Rev. E. H. Byington, 
of Monson, was elected President; Professor H. M. Tyler, 
of Northampton, the Rev. J. H. Lockwood, of We-tfield, 
and J. L. Shipley, of Springtield, Vice Presidents : the Rev. 
W. 8. Hawkes, of South Hadley Falls, Secretary ;: James H. 
Newton, of Holyoke, Treasurer. A large number were 
elected to membership, and a good many names were pro- 
posed. The club now numbers 300, and there is some fear 
that it may become unwieldy. ‘‘ The Problem of Religious 
Work Among Our Foreign born Population ’’ was discussed, 
the speakers taking  bopeful view of its satisfactory solu- 
tion. The Club also memorialized Congressmen Rockwell 
and Whiting on the Indian question, urging them to favor 
bills now before Congress. 

—Trinity Baptist Church of East Boston observed its 
twenty-sixth anniversary last week. 

—Last week the Massachusetts Free Baptist Association 
held meetings at the High Street Church, Lynn, lasting two 
days. It was voted to hold the next session at Mount Ver- 
non Church, Lowell, April 29 and 30. 

—The new All Souls’ Universalist Chapel was dedicated 
last week at Worcester, Mass. 

—At Springfield, Mass,, the day of prayer for colleges was 
observed by union services at the North Church. The meet- 
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ing was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Eustis, the Rev. Dr. 
Buckingham, the Rey. L. L. Potter, the Rey. T. W. Bishop, 
and the Rey. Frederick Woods. 

—In Ware, Mass., the religious interest in the East Con- 
gregational Church continues. 

—The official report of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New Hampshire gives, for 1884, thirty churches, 2,199 
communicants, and 1,187 Sunday-school scholars. In 1819, 
when the toleration act was passed, there were only nine 
churehes. At that time the Congregationalists had 103 
churches, there being 200 of all denominations in the State. 
The Congregationalists and the Presbyterians together row 
have 193 cburche:. 

—In Worcester there are four Swedish congregations : 
two Methodist, one Baptist, and one Congregational. The 
eburch of the Congregational society was dedicated last 
Sunday. 

—Through fairs. sociables, etc., the Jadies of the Congre- 
gational Society of Sandwich, Mass., raised $397 the past 
vear, which will be used iu the incidental expenses of the 
church. 

—The Second Swedish Congregational Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., was dedicated Sunday, January 25, the city Con- 
gregational pastors conducting the services. 

—The first service in the new Church of the Epiphany, 
Winchester, Mass., was held January 25. The church is 
one of the prettiest in town, and has seats for about 400. 

-—-The Central Baptist Sabbath-school of Salem, Mass., 
observed its fifty-eighth anniversary last week. 

--The Unitarian Church of Peterboro’, N. H., proposes to 
purchase the home of the late Rev. Dr. Abbott in that place 
to be used as a parsonage. 

—At the meeting of the United Church at New Haven, 
Conn., last week, a plan was proposed to bave an assistant 
pastor, who would, in addition to his pastoral work, act as 
superintendednt of the Sunday-school. The matter was se- 
riously considered, and referred to the committee. Both 
churches are congratulating themselves on the wisdom of 
their course in uniting the two congregations, and they look 
forward to years of usefulness and effective work. The 
mem ership of the United Church is 760, and during the 
eight months of their career they have distributed over a 
thousand dollars among the poor of their church. The en- 
tire collections from all sources and for all purposes during 
the last eight months have been $9,094.75. The repert of 
the superintendent of the Dixwell Avenue Mission sbows in- 
creased attendance at that school. 

—At the last meeting of the Finance Committee of the Con- 
necticut Bible Society,reports from the various fields of labor 
were decidedly cheering. Religious revivals are in progress 
in the towns of East Haddam, Thomaston, and Huntington, 
as the direct result of the work of the agents of this Society. 

—The Sunday-School Superintendents’ Association of 
Ilartford County met last week at the Center Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. An address was delivered by Mr. Ralph Wells, 
of New York, whose subject was **‘ The Government of Sun- 
day-Schools.’"’ He gave some practical plans and suggesr- 
tions that would be of value if adopted. 

—In Palmer, Mass., the Week of Prayer has been followed 
by considerable religious interest, and meetings were con- 
tinued in the several churches through last week. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—There is a rumor current in New York that the Murray 
Hill and the Rutgers Presbyterian Churches are about to 
unite. The Rutgers Church has been without a pastor for 
some time. The plan talked of is that the two congrega- 
tions unite, close the Murray Hill Church, and the united 
congregations occupy the Rutgers Church. It is also whis- 
pered that should this action be taken on the part of the 
two churches, the Rev. A. W. Lightbourn will be called 
as an assistant to Dr. Burchard. 

~No decided action has yet been taken by the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church of New York. Several of 
the adherents of Dr. Newman have signified their intention 
of withdrawing from the Congregational Church. The latest 
reports show that the church has a first mortgage of $80,000 
and about £15,000 of other indebtedness. ‘The present 
Board of Trustees claim that if the church were sold it would 
bring $175,000, and there seems to be a disposition to sell the 
property, pay off its indebtedness, and begin anew. On 
January 29 a notice was posted in the Exchange salesrooms 
stating tuat the Madison Avenue Congregational Church 
would be sold at public auction, February 5. 

—The congregation of the Baptist Church of the Epiph- 
any of New York bas just celebrated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of their pastor, the Rev. J. F. Elder, 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration of Mr. 
William Phelps as Superintendent of the Sanday-school. 
This church was organized in 1791. They have occupied 
their preeent edifice, at Sixty-fourth Street and Madison 
Avenne, about three years. 

~The union service of prayer for schools and colleges 
was held in the Collegiate Church, New York, on Thursday 
oflast week. On the same day, at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
a number of ladies of the Women’s Temperance Association 
held a prayer-meeting in behalf of intemperate women. 

—There has been a movement for some time among the 
Hebrews in this country for the establishment of a Sunday 
service. About 200 people met in Standard Hall, New York, 
on January 25 to consider the subject. The Rev. David 
Stern, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., made a most earnest address in 
behalf of sucha service. It is expected that the movement 
will be a success in New York City, where many of the He- 
brews continue business on Saturday. 

—Hope Chapel, a mission of the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, was dedicated last Sunday. This mission 
was orgapized in 1869, and has, up to the present time, oc- 
cupied a ha!! at Avenue C and Fourth Street. 

—The winter meeting of the Manhattan Association of 
Congregational Clergymen was held at the Puritan Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., lastjweek. It was decided that the mem- 


bers ot the Association should take a more active partin the 
preparation of papers presented before the \ssociation. 
Professor Thwing suggested the preaching of the sermon in 
two parts ; one part to be givenin the morning, the other in 
the evening. This plan was opposed, because many people 
who attend churcb in the morning did not in the evening, 
and vice versa. The Rev. E. W. Gilman, of New York, pre- 
sented a paper on the “ Enrichment of the Forms of Public 
Service.”’ This paper led to considerable discussion, but to 
no decision, The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs read a most 
able paper entitled ‘‘ A Sketch of Chrysostom.’’ ‘The spring 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Pilgrim 
Church, Harlem, N. Y. 

—A meeting of the Board of Managers of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union was held last week toconfer with the 
com mittee who were appointed to consider the subject of 
establishing mission schools in the neglected parts of the 
city. To interest the various churches in this movement 
public meetings will be held during the coming month. 

—The Samaritan Home for the Aged in West Twentr- 
second Street reported a deficiency of over $2,000 , they ask 
for assistance. 


—Six sons have recently united with the Noble 
Street P yterian Church at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on profession of faith, and thirteen by letter. Thirteen per- 


ave united with the First Baptist Church, eame place. 

—A number of rabbis of New York connected with the 
New York Jewish Ministers’ Asvouiation met recently, 
when resolutions were passed calling upon all their co-relic- 
ionists to unite in covgratulations to the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle, through its central board at Paris, on its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary, which will be held on March |. 

—Considerable excitement has been aroused in religious 
circles in Syracuse, N. Y., by the attitude of some of the 
leaders of evangelical churches in the city who had met to 
form a Woman’s Christian Association. A majority of the 
ladies present voted to exclude from membership in the 
Society the ladies from the Unitarian and (| niversalist 
churches, on the ground that they were not Christians. This 
action has given rise to considerable indignation, and it 
seems justly, as the ladies excluded were noted for their 
practical Christian work. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Crosswicks, N. J., last week. 

—The largest religious meeting ever held in Bingbamton, 
N. Y.. was held last Sunday at the Opera House. The con- 
gregations of all the churches united, and over 3,500 people 
were present. The Rev. I. T. Johnson was in charge of 
the meeting ; severa! clergymen spoke. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Nyack, N. Y. has 
canceled an indebtedness of many years’ standing. Jubilee 
services were held last Sunday. 

—A remarkable religious revival is in progress at Auburn, 
N. Y. Immense audiences assemble at the skatinpg-rink. 
During the past week the meetings have been under the 
care of the Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn. 

—The Presbyterian church at Rome, N. Y., was dedicated 
January 22. A part of the building is ready for occu- 
pancy. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth, N. J., is 
now entirely out of debt. This has been due to the energetic 
efforts of their pastor, the Rev. J. C. Allen, and the church 
has shown its appreciation of his efforts by adding 3400 
a year to his salary. 

—A religious revival is in progress at the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Newark, N. J. 

—The managers of the Bedford Street Mission at Phi'a- 
delphia, Pa., have purchased property for a new church 
building. 

—The Christian Convention, under the leadership of the 
Rey. Mr. Moody, which began in Germantown, Pa., Janu- 
ary 27, has been most successful. 

—A reception was tendered to the recently installed pas- 
tor of the Orange Valley (N. J.) Congregational Church, the 
Rev. J. E. Rankin. Representatives from all the churches 
in the town were present. 

MISCELLANEOUB. 

—As the result of the revival at Negaunee, Mich., sixty 
persons have united with the church. 

—A church bas been organized at Grand Forks, Dakota, 
called The Christian Union Society, having fer its basis faith 
in God, his Word, and Christ as the condition of member- 
ship. Seven hundred dollars have been raised for a church 
building. 

—The Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church at Chicago, 
Ill., closes its financial year out of debt and with an en- 
larged membersbip. 

—The La Salle Avenue Baptist Church, at Chicago, III., 
has completed the extension on the ground in the rear of 
their proposed new church building. The part finished has 
a seating capacity for 500. 

—Two prominent Hebrews at Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
converted to Christianity. 

—The Baptists of lowa have $246,000 invested in buildings 
and endowments, and thirty-one instructors are engaged in 
teaching 345 students in the four inst.tutions under their 
patronage. 

—The Free Methodists at Flint, Mich., have purchased 
the chapel of the Presbyterian church, and will fit it for their 
eburch service. 

—The Free Swedish Church at Ludington, Mich., is 
nearly ready for occupancy. The building of this church 
has called for great self-denial on the part of the members. 

—The Rev. J. Wynne Jones, pastor of the Abbott Presby- 
terian Church at Baltimore, Md., bas been presented with a 
magnificently bound volume of the Hebrew Book of Prayer 
in appreciation of his charitable work among the poor. 

—The Protestant Episcopal congregations in Spain have 
organized under the protection of the Church of England, 
and have chosen the Rev. Juan B. Cabrera as their bishop. 

—The Durham Church Building Fund now amounts to 


£34,000. It is intended to erect twenty-five churches, and 
of this number four bave already been built. It is proposed 
to erect several new churches in the diocese of Manchester, 
England. 

—The Bishop of Exeter has accepted the bishopric of Lon 
don made vacant by the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Jack 
son. The Bishop of Carliele denies that he was requested to 
fill the vacancy. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


W. Stryker, of Holyoke, Mass., has received a call to the 
Fourth Church at Chicago, Il. 

—S. W. Newman, of Ripon, Wis., has accepted the call to the 
First Church at Washington, D. C. 

—-P. J. Rutter, of Mancelona, Mich., lias accepted a call to the 
church at Rockford, Mich. 

—Charles H. McIntosh, of Chicago, has accepted the call to the 
church at Necedah, Wis. 

—Austin H. Burr, of Andover, Mas-., has received a call to the 
Union Church at Peterboro’, N. H 

—A. 0. Downs has reconsicered his resignation 6f the pastorate 
of the church at Northville, L. I. 

R. J. Gordon has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Neponset, Mass. He will engage in missionary work in Boston 

H. W. Jones, pastor of the North Church at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt, has accepted a call to the church at Vacaville, Cal 

—J. B. Hawes, of Bangor, Me has received a call to the church 
at Winthrop, Me. 

—George W. Ruland, of Greenfield, N. H., has been unable to 
preach for several weeks, and is now in Boston receiving treat 
ment. 

Gustavus 1D. Pike, District Secretary of the American Mis 
sionary Association, died at Hartford, Conn... January 22, aged 
fifty-four. 

~—George R. Leavitt, of Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, Mass, 
has réceived a call to Plymouth Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

—Albert ©. Sewall, of Williamstown, Mass . whe resigned to 
accept a call to Keene, N. H., has withdrawn his resignation. 

~—Michael Burnham began his Jabors in the First Church, 
Springtield, Mass., last Sunday. 

W. D. Williams, of Madrid, N. Y.. has been invited to take 
the secretaryship of the Vermont Missionary Society 


EVISC OPAL. 


~J. Rice Taylor, of Holland, Mich., bas received a call to St 
Paul's Church at Grand-Rapids, Mich. 
-E. W. Maxey, rector of St. John's Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn., has resigned. 
—L P. Stone, a retired clergyman, died at Westchester, Pa . 
January 24. 
-Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, is fmproving in health. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


B. Hudson, former'y of Suspension Bridge, N. Y., entered 
upon his duties as pastor of the Lewls Avenue Church at Brook 
lyn, N. Y., February 1. 

—The Rev. D. M. Seward, D.D., formerly pastor of First 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., has recently removed to South Nor 
walk, Conn. 

—. P. Cobb bas accepted the call to the church at Absecom. 
N. J. 

—William N. Ritchie, pastor of the Westminster Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa , resigned two weeks since. The congregation 
will not accept his resignation, and he has appealed to the Pres 
bytery, who, it is thought, will dissolve the relation. 

-F. E. Stone, of Ashland, Wis, has received a call to the 
church at Negaunee, Mich. 

—John Van der Hook, pastor of the church at Kalamazoo. 
Mich... has accepted a cal! to the Helland Church at Chicago, I). 

—William Grandy, pastor of the church at Sioux City, lowa, 
died last week, aged forty two years. 

—John MeLachlan was installed pastor of the Central Church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., last week. 

BAPTIST, 


—W.S. Ayres, of Newton Theological Seminary, has received 
a call tothe Worthen Street Church at Lowell, Mass. 

—J. K. Ewer was installed pastor of the Pleasant Street Church 
at Concord, N. H., last week. 

—B. P. Hewitt, pastor of the church at Sturges, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—E. B. Moody, pastor of the church at Litchfield, Mich., has 
received a call to the church at Quincy, Mich. 

—W.N. Walden, pastor of the church at Montville, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—Byron A. Woods has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Gethsemane Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W.F. Grant, of Pittsfield, N. H., has accepted a call to Troy. 

—Mr. Phillips, of Willington, Conn., will move to Andover, 
April 1. 

—U. H. Chipman, of Peabody, Mass., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

—G. W. Hinckley, of Bangor, Me, has declined his call to 
South Berwick. 

—G. F. Fay, of Lebanon, N. H., has accepted a call to Enos 
bury, Vt. 

—A. W. Runyan, of Saco, Me., has declined a call to Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

—N. W. Miner, of Groton, Conn, has resigned 

—C. M. Emery, of Fairtield, Me, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect March 7. 

~A. B. Tift has begun his labors at the Spring Hill Church at 


Mansfield, Conn. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Albert Walkley, of the Unitarian church at Keene, N. Hi., 
leaves there to become Minister-at-large for the State of 
Michigan. 

‘ —W. R. G. Mellen has terminated his pastorate at the Unitarian 
church, Dover, N. H. 

—Uharles Hamilton, of Quebec, has been elected Bishop of 
Niagara, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Bishop 
Fuller. 

-E. E. Coburn, of Plainville, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Christian church at Newton, N. H. 

—J. D. Cross,of the Free Baptist Church, Dorchester, N. H. 
has resigned. 

—L. D. Chapin, pastor of the Universalist church at Meriden, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—John Arrell, a Methodist minister for fourteen years, pastor 
of the Colored Home at New York, died last week aged seventy- 
seven years. 
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THE | CHRIS STIAN 


READING ALOUD. 


If you ask eight people out of ten now, 
they will tell you that they hate being 
read to. And why? Because from their 
childhood they have been unused to it, 
or used only to such a monotonous drone 
as robbed even the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” of 
half their charm. 
end of a hard day’s work, returns home 
to pass the evening, absorbed in his book. 
or dozing over the fire, while the wife 
takes up a novel, or knits in silence. If 
he eould read to her, or if he could toler. 
ate her reading to him, there would be a 
community of thought, interchange of 
ideas, and such discussions as the tusion 
of two minds into any common channel 
cannot fail to produce. And it is often 
thesame when the circle is wider. I have 
known a large family to pass the hours 
between dinner and bed-time, each one 
with his book or work, afraid to speak 
above his breath because ‘it would 
disturb papa.” Is this cheerful or wise, 
or conducive to that close union in a 
household which is a bond of strength 
through life, which the world can never 
give nor take away? I cannot blame 
them, for they all read abominoabl y 
and it is enough to have endured the in- 
fliction of family prayers, gasped and 
mumbled by the head of the family, to 
feel that listening to such a delivery for 
any length of time would exasperate one 
beyond enduranoe. 

But it was not always so. In the last 
century—even as late as fifty years ago 
—reading aloud was regarded as an ac- 
complishment worth the cultivation of 
those (especially those who lived in the 
country) with pretentions to taste; and 
it was, consequently, far more frequently 
found enlivening the domestic circle. 
There were fewer books, fewer means of 
locomotion, fewer pleasures of winter 
nights, outside the four walls of the 
country parlor. The game of cribbage, 
or the sonata on the #pinet, did not occupy 
the entire evening after six o'clock dinner ; 
and Shakespeare and Milton were more 
familiar to the young generation of those 
days than they are now—malnly, I feel 
persuaded, because they were accustomed 
to hear them read aloud, The ear, habit 
uated to listen, is often a more safe con- 
duitto the memory in youth than the in. 
attentive eye which rapidly skims a page. 
—| Nineteenth Century. 


THE GERMAN TRAMP. 


From time immemorial the wanderjabre 
have been recognized as a distinct period 
in the life of the German bandicraftsman, 
and almost as a necessary part of his edu- 
cation. As soon as his apprenticeship 
was over it used to be considered a matter 
of course that he shuuld shoulder his knap- 
sack and go out into the world to reek 
employment, if not a fortune. Unless he 
had very pressing reasons for doing so, 
the youth who stayed at home was con 
sidered a milksop unworthy of the free- 
dom that was now his by right. Witha 
few thalers in his pocket, and all his other 
possessions upon his shoulders, the young 
tailor, smith, or watchmaker started on 
his ‘travels. While his money lasted he 
led a pleasant and careless life in the ope: 
air and the little inns frequented by per- 
sons of his class. When it reached a low 
ebb he sought for work in some neighbor- 
ing town. How long he remained in his 
new position depended upon circum- 
stances. In summer it was seldom longer 
than enabled him to earn money enough 
to resume his vagrantlife. When autumn 
came, he grew critical as to the character 
of the masters, and made full {nquiry of 
his companions as to the mistress’s libera)- 
ity with respect to diet before he applied 
for work; for it would have been un- 
pleasant to have to turn out again in the 
ice and snow. Two or three years would 
be passed in this way, and then the wan- 
derer would fall in love, and either return 
home or settle down in the place in which 
he happened to be.—[Saturday Review. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON WASHINGTON 
AND ENGLISH-AMERICAN IN- 
FLUENCE. 


We reprint from the New York *‘ Trib- 
une” the following letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to Mr. Smalley, the well known 
London correspondent : 

“10 DOWNING STREET, WHITEHALL, 
** October 4, 1884. 
“ Dear Mr. Smalley : 

“]T was unwilling to answer your letter 
hastily, and I therefore postponed writing 
fortwo or three days, but I find this does 
not in any degree relieve me from my di- 
Jemma. 

‘The first point raised by you is, indeed, 
one that can be briefly disposed of. When I 
first read in detail the Life of Washington, I 
was profoundly impressed with the moral 
elevation and greatness of his character, and 
I found myself at a loss to name, among the 
statesmen of any age or country, many, or 
possibly any, who could be his rival. In 
saying this, I mean no disparagement to the 
class of politicians—the men of my own 
eraft and clotb—whom, in my own land, and 
my own experience, I have found no less 
worthy than other men of love and admira- 
tion. I could name among them those who 
seem to me to come neareven tohim. But 
I will shut out the last half century from the | 
comparison. I will then say that if, among | 
all the pedestals supplied by history for pub- 
lic characters of extraordinary nobility and 
purity, | saw one higher than all the rest, 
and if I were required at a moment’s notice 
to name the fittest occupant for it, 1 think 
my choice, at any time during the last forty- 
five years, would have lighted, and it would 
now light, upon Washington. 

‘The other subject is one on which I 
hardly like to touch in a few lines, for the 
prospect it opens to me is as vast as it is 
diversified, and it is so interesting as to be 
almost overwhelming. 

‘“‘Mr. Barbam Zincke, no incompetent cal- 
culator, reckons that the English-speaking 
peoples of the world an hundred years hence 
will probably count a thousand millions. 
Some French author, whose name I unfortu- 
nately forget, in a recent estimate places 
them somewhat lower; at what precise fig- 
ure I do not recollect, but it is like 600 or 
800 millions. A century back | sappose they 
were not much, if at all, beyond fifteen mill- 
ions ; I also suppose we may now take them 
at an hundred. 

‘* These calculations are not so visionary as 
they may seem to some; they rest upon a 
rather wide induction, while the best they 
can pretend to is rough approximation. 
But, as I recollect, it was either Imlay, or 
one those with whom the name of that creat- 
ure is associated, that computed, a century 
back, the probable population of the Ameri- 
can Union at this date; and placed it very 
nearly at the point where it now stands. 

‘* Whata prospect is that of very many bun- 
dreds of millions of people, certainly among 
the most manful and energetic in the world, 
occupying one great continent, I may almost 
say two, and otherislands and territories not 
easy to be counted, with these islands at their 
head, the most historic in the world, in con- 
tact, by a vast commerce, with all mankind, 
and perhaps still united in kindly political 
association with some more hundreds of 
millions fitted for no mean destiny ; united 
almost absolutely in blood and language, and 
very largely in religion, laws, and institu- 
tions. 

“If anticipations such as these are to be re- 
alized in any considerable degree, the pros- 


will have been a base desertion of am easy 
duty, a gran rifluto, such as might stir another 
Dante to denounce it, a renunciation of the 
noblest, the most beneficial, the most peace- 


ful primacy ever presented to the heart and | Moral, healthy, 


understanding of man. 


‘‘On the other hand, great as it would be, | 
it would demand no propaganda, no super- | day 


lative ingenuity or effort ; it ought to be an 


orderly and natural growth, requiring only | 


that you should be reasonably true and loyal 
to your traditions, and we toours. To gain 
it will need no preterhuman strength or wis- 
dom ; to miss it will require some portentous 
degeneracy. Even were it a day-dream it 
would bean improving one, loftier and bet- 
ter than that which prompted the verse : 
super et Garamantas et Indos 

Proferet imperium ; jacet extra sidera tellus, 

Extra anni solisque vias, 
because it implies no strife or bloodshed, and 
is full only of the moral elements of 
strength. 

** Believe me, dear Mr. Smalley, 

‘* Very faithfully yours, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE.”’ 


VALUE OF LABOR. 


The *‘ Scientific American” thus illus- “Marion 


trates the comparative value of labor and 
material : 

‘‘A school reading-book of the last 
generation had an article on the mechanic | 
arts in which was a remarkable statement | 


of the immense increase of value imparted | Street. New 


to a pound of iron when manipulated and | 
manufactured into watch-springs. The 
illustration was misleading because it left 
out all the expense of conversion from 
crude iron to spring steel, and took no ac- 
count of the inevitable enormous waste of | 
material. The ideaconveyed was that the 
conversion of a single pound of iron into | 
a pound of watch springs was possible. 

“ But the increased value of a product 
of manufacture by labor can be illustrated 
by an example that is open to no objection 
or overstatement. A _ piece of steel bar, 
square, three-eighths of an inch diameter, 
and two inches long, worth perhaps half : 
& cent, can be increased to more than 
forty times its initial value by labor. A 
single blow of a drop-hammer on the | 
heated steel punches the central portion 
against the sides and forms the steel into 
a hollowed parallelogram ; another blow | 
forms the outside, so that the squared ends 
become rounded or shaped like the bows 
of a boat ; a final blow completes the shape 
into that of a sewing shuttle. ‘1he forg- 
ing is then placed in a die under a power- 


origin of matter, and of the relation which the soul 


thes etc , ete 
“unoceuy ed field wholesome ely and intellige 


| full 
and will also receive each mon 


ful press to compact its substance, is fin- 
ished on a buff wheel, is drilled, fitted 
with a tension spring, and is ready for 


sale, bringing at wholesale from twenty to (sexes. | Music band Art specialties. Moderate rates 


thirty cents.” 


Guizot’s 


THE QUIVER UL ETCHINGS 


FOR FEBRUARY is JUST OUT 


of and entertaining reading tor Snun- 
ov y. ous but non-sectarian 

= helpful. Short stories 

poetry and pictures. 

Popular American Preachers, 


honed L. D. Bevan, D.D., late of the Brick Chureh, 
Y. THe QUIVER is = cheapest an d the best Sun. 
Magazine in the w 
15 cents a € one $1.50 per Year. 
Prospectus free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
and 741 Broadway, New York. 


“Old Theology for: 
Healing of the Sick,” 
By E. J. ARENS, 


Explains the healing and teaching of Jesus; gives a | 
clear explanation of the creation of the soul, of the 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
the mour Haden, Pennell, De 
_Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, A new Cata 
logue has just been published. 
A special collection of good 
este be tho anther ot Etchings and Engravings, taste- 


No, 33 Union Park, Boston, Mass, Sully framed, cost $10 each. 
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Making Clear Soups The Gatherer.” 
etc. Each number is fully illustrated. 
Prospectus free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7389 and 741 BRoapWay. New York. 
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The Cincinnati * Enquirer :” 
with ita hints and suggestions as to the care of our 
‘innocents, will surely prove a Godsend.” 

Sold everywhere, 5 cents » number; $1.%a year. 

Subscribe now, while back numbers 'm ay be h 


from December. Address BaBYHOOD, 15 eey 
York. 


A journal devoted to money-making employments 
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paper. 
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By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
“A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work ts the culmination of long years of |abor 


verfection by 
in its pres- 


and observation devoted to its ultimate 
one of America’s greatest musicians, at 
ent form it is beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


| ever issued for the purpose intended. Teac hers ana 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inv al- 
uable service to them. Price 63 by mail post-paid, 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
For Sale by Bock and Mue:e Deoters 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 
AMERICAS SCHOOL INeTITUTE,7 East 8t.,.New York. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudsoa, N. Y. 
A high grade successful school for both 
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all Fine 
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CELEBRATED 
ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF 


REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com- and gives it from the pen of a master, that can be thought of 


paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only as a rival tothe mammoth production of Guizot. 


other American edition of GUIZOT 


How Mr. 
comes down TO Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 


The French Revolution, only, and is continued to Na- Clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 
poleon III. by Marty, and $49.50 is the published | We have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 


price of the two works. 


THIS ILLUSTRATED \*: The first volume gives substantially the beginnings of 


LIBRARY EDITION covers from the earliest times to | *Te2ch history. It is of necessity the dullest of the eight, yet 


pect is at once majestic, inspiring, and con- 
IS48, is written by M. Guizor, Prime Minister of France. with Guizot even logarithms would be readable.” 


solatory. The subject is full of meaning, and 


a 
ae _ of power ; of so much meaning that the pupil! ...4 completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame on seaer, Boston, Mass. 
of the eye requires time to let in sucha flood}... ‘The MARVELOUS CHEAPN ESS ot these profu 
of light. I shall not attempt, after thus} De Wirr. It is published in 8 volumes, small 
sketching it, to expound it. It would be as| printed from the type shown by these lines, con-| 
absurd as if a box-keeper at a theater, when} ttUns the 426 Illustrations, mostly full-page, of the $2.00, according to the standard This 


unported edition, is bound in tasteful Library style, 
dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. Price of the 
set, oly $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 


* There is only ONE DRAWBACK... . it seems more 
like getting a present than making a purchase. Guizot all previous efforts, and has given us a MARVEL of EX- 


is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most CELLENCE., in every res 
t, at 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France; _Cyh,ristian at Work, de York. es 


his style and treatment are philosophical, didac tic, rich in Hundred-Page Catalogue, free descriptive of the bes! 


detail, dramatic in arrangement. His narrative is full of 
books of the world, at the low- 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as OUPON- 
est prices ever known, together CC 8. tn 


in the flesh ; they are men and women, not historic lay figures. . 
It is as charming as any romance, and the interest is permanent. terms upon which books} trom the dat of paper in which 


letting in a party, should attempt to expound 
the piece. 

‘*]T hope that some person more competent 
and less engaged than myself wiil give this 
subject the study it deserves; taking his 
stand on the facts of the last century, and 
the promise, valeat quantum, of the coming 
one. I cannot but think, as well as hope, 
that a good understanding, in the future near 
and far, among English-speaking peoples, 
though it may not be matter of certainty, yet 
is beyond the necessity of going a-begging, 
so to speak, for recommendations from any 


the only complete American edition of this work, which is 
known as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


** In the reproduction of this work the publisher has outdone 


individual, earnestly and with my whole} It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years.”—Domin- are sent for exramination| fi) payment for GUIZeTs FRANCE abo®: 
heart as I, for one, should recommend it. ion Churchman, Toronto, Canada ; + before payment, to any RB A 
“Clearly, if the English-speaking peoples one on application. Address, response, and indicate the advertisin: 


mediums from which responses come. « | 


“In ENGLISH, at least, original or translated, we have 
NO WORK of French history that CAN APPROACH 
IT. We can name no work that gives the complete history, 


and make checks, drafts, or 


money orders, payable to JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O. Box, 1227. 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


shal] then be anything like what we have 
now been supposing, and if there shall not 


be a good understanding among them, there 
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FINANCIAL. 


Che coal companies have finally agreed 
on their combination without the co oper. 
ation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and have arranged all the details of 
the agreement for the coming year. This 
combination fixes the aggregate amount 
of coal to be mined for the year by the 
combined companies, and also the amounts 
to be mined for the year by the respective 
companies. In addition, it stipulates the 
monthly output of each company, but 
does not attempt to dictate prices, so that 
while there is a tacit understanding that 
the companies shall work in harmony 
in regulating quotations, there will be a 
discretion left with each company with 
regard to ita own individual circumstances 
and conditions, in respect to prices for 
coal. The Pennsylvania Railway, it must 
be understood, never belonged to the com- 
bmation in past years. It is only beeause 
of the fact thatit is increasing its capacity 
for mining every year that it became 
desirable to enlist it in the union, but 
there is no question about the disposition 
of that company to work in harmony with 
the other companies. It has always been 
conservative, and feels the need, as keenly 
as any of them, thatthe coal trade should 
be protected against over-production 
and consequent demoralization of prices. 
The most favorable feature in our trade 
is the relative increase in our exports. 
We called attention in a previous issue 
to the large balance of trade in our 
favor for November. The Government 
Bureau of Statietics has just published the 
trade figures for December, and the exhibit 
exeeeded our prediction, amounting to 
over $49,000,000 more of exports than im- 

‘ ports, in the general merchandise balance. 
These tigures make the aggregate balance 
in eur favor fur the last quarter of the 
year $102,000,000 and over, and indicate 
an unmistakable driftin favor of healthy 
economy ; for these large figures are 
mainly, or entirely, due to the decrease of 
imports. Ordinarily this favorable show- 
ing would insure a heavy return of gold 
to us, but owing to a genera) selling 
movement in the security markets on the 
other side, we are obliged to take a large 
variety of bonds and shares that are com- 
ing back from London, and this move- 
ment tends, temporarily, to absorb the 
balance. This exceptional movement, 

however, has fits limits, and when the 
time comes & counter movement {is bound 
to result, which will work as emphatic- 
ally in our favor as this one has, and is, 

against us. The question still held in 
abeyance now is the one of the Trunk 
Line pool. The fight goes on between the 
West Shore road and the New York Cen- 
tral, but there are signs that some move- 
ment is on foot in behalf of a settlement ; 

in the meantime the West Shore resources 
are becoming exhausted. 

Congress has now two bills before it of 
importance to railways and general busi- 
ness. One is the bill drawn for the pur 
pose of settling definitely and finally the 
method and terms for the settlement, by 
the Pacific railways, of their indebtedness 
to the Government, and the other is the 
bill in the Senate for repealing the silver 
coinage bill of 1878. The provisions of 
this last billare much more liberal to the 
silver men than they should be, but if it 
can be passed through both houses it will 
serve to check the apprehension, now so 
prevalent, respecting the outcome of a 
eontinuation of silver coinage. The stock 
market is very local in its speculations, 
but the tone is firm, and good invest. 
ments are not as plentiful as they were 
six months ago. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, .. $570,300 
Specie, in 1,822,700 
Legal tenders. fers. increase 83.600 

increase... ... 593,400 
Reserve, increase. 1,757,950 


Thus it will be seen that the bauks con- 
tinue to fortify themselves against any 
emergency that may arise, for their sur- 
plus reserve now mounts up to about 
$54,000,000, with money loaning at one- 
half to one per cent. on call. 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-SIX YEARS: 
FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 31st, 1884, 


CASH CAPITAL.......... 84,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire)..... 1.722.614 20 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Iniand)......... 37.592 93 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire). . ane 201.594 66 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses @atend)....... 25.504 79 
NET SURPLUS... 2,964,490 55 


AS FOLLOWS: Market Value 
$1,015,221 & 
Cash in hands of Agents. 352,742 
Loans on Bond and Mortuage. 43,500 
Accrued interest... 1,443 48 

$9,013,517 


L. J. HENDEE, Pres’t. WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’'y. J. GOODNOW, Sec’y. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
No. 2 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


-THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MOTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. |. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1884. 


RECEIPTS IN 1884. 


Premiums, $1, 056,096.17 
Interest and Rents, 420,825.37 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims, $339, 777.67 
Matured Endowments, 163, 146.00 
Surplus returned to Polic -holders in dividends, 207,241.17 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies, . 87,801.19 
Total payments to Policy-holders, ; $797,966.08 
Commissions and Salaries, ‘ $210,603.87 
Other Expenses, 61,012.39 271,616.26 
Taxes, Licenses, and other State Fees, eas ; 33,771.87 
Re. insurance, 7,167.17 
Expenses on Real Estate, 34,555,038 
Total Disbursements, $1, 145,076.36 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, . $1,899,647. 66 
Loans Secured by Collaterals, ‘ 376,791.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies in foree, ‘ . 138,940.00 
United States Bonds, ‘ 113,125.00 
City, County, and Town Bonds, 914,485.00 
National Bank Stocks, 101,984.50 
Railroad Bonds, . 690,780.00 
Railroad and other Stocks, , , 735,552.87 
Real Estate, 1,576,671.98 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, , 545, 468.66 
Bills Receivable, ; 5,989.90 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, 87,910.13 
Interest and Rents accrued, 164,065.18 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost of collection), 70,628.42 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of ‘ 131,309.51 
LIABILITIBS. 
Reserve by Massachusetts standard . $6 ,921,541.00 
Death Claims not adjusted and not due, i 80,175.00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due, 15,000.09 
Unpaid Dividends, ‘ 23,223.65 
ums paid in ‘advance, j 4,854.02 
Total Liabilities, $7,044, 798.67 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, . -$508,566,14 
Surplus by New York Standard (about) 1,027,600.00 
Number of Policies issued in 1884, 2,213, insuring . ; 5 343 270.00 
Number of Policies in force December 81, 1884, 14,735, insuring . 34'885,107,00 


E. W. BOND, President. OSCAR B.IRELAND, Actuary. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and Manager of Agencies, 


CILFORD MORSE, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 
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Rev. WM. L. GAGE, Hartford, Conn 

M. FE. Ph.D., LL. President Rutgers Col 
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Hon. E. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 6. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
HE trial of Mackin, Gallagher, 
Biehl & Co. for changing the returns 

in the Eighteenth Ward at the last elec- 
tion is to begin next week. It is thought 
that evidence sufficient to convict has been 
secured, and that with their conviction we 
shall hereafter have honest elections. The 
Special Grand Jury, J. H. McVickar, 
Esq., a lifelong Democrat, foreman, con- 
cluded its labors last Saturday by finding 
a bill against 249 of the judges of elec- 
tion for altering the votes cast, and for 
general neglect of duty. In their report it 
is asserted that out of 171 precincts the 
returns of only seven were accurate. 
Some of these judges have not yet given 
bail for appearance at court, and it is 
thought that it may be necessary to bring 
them under a ‘‘ capias.’’ The report calls 
attention to the defects in our election 
laws, which it is hoped the present Legis- 
lature will remedy. 

Quite an excitement has been created by 
the discovery of a theftof more than 2,200 
volumes from the Public Library. The 
thief, whose real name is J. C. Talbut, has 
been a medical student, and was soon to 
graduate, under the name of Otto Funk. 
From Jansen & McClurg’s book-store he 
had also stolen a good many volumes, 
securing in all about 3,000 volumes. 
Stealing from the library has been going 
vn for tifteen months. Mr. ‘‘ Funk” was 
fora part of the time employed in the 
library, being on duty Sundays chiefly. 
He had the confidence of his associates, 
and by being the last person to leave the 
library at night, and by furnishing his 
overcoat with immense poekets, he man- 
aged to accomplish his theft. The books 
were found by a detective, who has been 
on the lookout for two months, in a 
barn in an alley opening out from Wyman 
Street. They found a pile of literature, 
fifteen feet long, six feet wide, and four 
feet high. There were two dynamite ma- 
chines in close proximity. What this 
bibliomaniac purposel to do with his 
books aad this dynamite is nog quite clear. 
He claims to have been led imto sia by an 
irresistible love of knowledge, that he car- 
ried off the volumes as he wanted them 
while writing upon special topics, and 
that he intended to return them, one by 
one, to the sielves and the counters from 
which they were taken. Itisa mystery 
how so many volumes could have been 
stolen from the library without being 
missed. The Librarian says they were 
books that were rarely called for, and that 
in the crowded condition of the shelves 
they could hardly be missed unless atten- 
tion were specially called to their ab 
sence. In reference to this the papers are 
inclined to bea little sarcastic, and to ask 
how many more months would have been 
required for the removal of the whole 
library, together with its clerks and the 
Librarian. 

The buildings of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Episcopal) wiil soon be 
ready for occupation. They are the gift 
of Dr. Tolman Wheeler, and are on Wash- 
ington Boulevard, near California Av- 
enue. They are in a v.elghborhood where 
their stately architecture seems very in- 
spiring, as one has said: ‘‘ Like the frag- 
ment of an English University tower set 
down in the wilderness of America.” The 
two buildings are elegantly finished, and 
will be furnished with every convenience 
for study. Students will hardly be re- 
ceived before next Fall. A Presbyterian 
church of thirty-nine members has just 
been organized at Woodlawn, a suburb 
on the Illinois Central. It has grown out 
uf a Sunday-school started and carried on 
by the members of the church at Hyde 
Park. Itis reported that the Rev. 8. M. 
Newman, of Ripon, Wis., accepts his 
call to the First Congiegational Church, 
Washington. He has made an excellent 
record in his present pouition. 

The days of error and religious folly are 
not yet over. In an appeal for a divorce, 
this week, a Mrs. Wentworth urged, as 
one of the reasons why ler prayer should | this 


be granted, the fact that her husband was 
a Beekmanite, and that she married him 
not knowing this to be the case. She 
said that the religious services of this sect 
are immoral both in appearance and in 
tendency, and that she had reason to be 
lieve that her husband had been unfaith- 
fulto her. Though her assertions were 
not sustained by evidence, it bas since 
been learned that the Beekmanites, of 
whom there are a few in Chicago, have 
been in existence since 1878, and are the 
followers of a Mrs. Dora Beekman, who 
in that year established a church in Al- 
pena, Mich. The Rev. John G. Schwein- 
furth, of Rockford, is the chief apostle of 
the sect. Mr. Schweinfurth was formerly 
a Methodist minister, and while a mission- 
ary at Alpena, me: Mrs. Beekman, now 
deceased, became satisfied of her spotless 
purity, and accepted hericlaim to be the 
second Christ. As the disciples of Christ 
were led to accept him asthe Messiah from 
his teaching, his miracles, and his charac- 
ter, so the miracles of spiritual healing 
which Mrs. Beekman has wrought have 
united with the charm of her conversation 
and tbe purity of her character to pro- 
duce the impression that she was more 
than human! There are said to be about 
200 of these deluded people in the 
country. The worship is simple and 
spiritua.. The sect increases slowly, 
chiefly by personal influence. The great 
obstacle to growth is the almost universal 
belief that when Christ comes again it will 
be as at first,in the form of a man and not 
in the form of a woman. 

The Rev. Charles F. Goss, of Utica, 
will begin his labors as pastor of the Chi- 
cago Avenue Church to-morrow. Mr. 
Moody hopes much from his executive 
ability, his aggressiveness, and his power 
to win young people. The Rev. G. W. 
Crofts has closed an eight years’ pastor- 
ate at Sandwich, and. on account of a 
throat difficulty, will seek a drier climate. 
His pastorate has been eminently success. 
ful. He goes to Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
The Rev. A. I. Brown, of Danville, 
N. Y., has accepted a cal] to the Baptist 
church at Stirling, Ill. The Western 
Avenue Baptist Church is doubly blessed. 
It is out of debt, and is enjoying the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. The mem- 
bership is now 476. AJl the Baptist 
churches of the city are in an excellent 
condition, and are ably manned. The 
Scandinavian Church: Conference, in ses- 
sion here, is largely attended. The dis- 
cussions, papers, and addresses have been 
of unusual interest. Recent develop 
ments in Sweden are attracting attention 
to the religious life and work of our for- 
eign-born population. 

The disgraceful delay in the organiza- 
tion of the House at Springfield has finally 
ended in the election of E. H. Haines as 
Speaker. Mr. Haines is accused of being 
a marplot, and of having been the cause 
of the hitch in the procecdings. Neither 
Democrats nor Republicans are well 
pleased with him as a presiding officer. 
There is now little hope of electing a 
Republican to succeed General Logan in 
the Senate. It is not impossible that 
Mayor Harrison may yet win the coveted 
honor, although his chances are not par- 
ticularly good. Few men, however, are 
more skillful as party managers, and 
hence it is unsafe to predict the result. 

January 31. 


WARNING SYMPTOMS. 


Don't neglect these. If you have s symptoms 
of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
or the cations of any other disease which 
may keep its hold upon you until it becomes 
chronic, do not neglect the warning indications. 
Meet the enem upon the very threshold, and 
while your vitality is yet unim f 
regular ph fails to reach the oase, then 
we advise you totry ry new Vitalizing Tre: t- 
ment of Drs. Starkey & Palen. 1,109 Girard St., 
Philadelphia. It will be found an almost cer- 
tain means of restoration—the way to 
health—an agent that may sane you 
invalidism, or from premature dea ™ eaving 
this, we are not speaking lightly, nor from mere 
professional interest, nor from theory or gen- 
eral assumptions. In proof, you are offered an 

y of facts and results so large, so well 

, and so positive, that no one in 

the habit of we ing evidence can doubt them. 
If you write to . Starkey 


send you su ocuments A 

a enable you to decide for a whether 
treatment will benefit you. 


TOILET 


LUXURY. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most cleanly of all preparations for toilet use. It i, 
a delightful dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldness, is agreeab|) 
perfumed, and is an effective remedy for all diseases of the hair or scalp. Mr. 


Db. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: 


**One bottle of Aver’s Hair Vigor has entire!) 


restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silky appear- 


unee. Tam fifty-seven vears of age, and was quite gray. 


By the use of that one 


bottle of Aver’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly restored, and 1 now 


have as fine a head of hair as when I was 
¢ to sixteen.” Bessie H. Bedloe, Burlingten, sms 
5 Vt.. was troubled with a disease of the 
scalp, Which caused her hair to become 
harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely 
that she scarcely dared to comb it. Ayer's 
3-8 8G Hair Vigor restored the sealp to healthy is = 
a condition, cleansed her head of dandruff, sees” 
< and made her hair beautifully thick and = 
Uj == glossy. This preparation is approved and 
23.35 | recommended by physicians. 
0 
Q 
2:22 
o-::: |Fiailr Vigor| 
M 2523: 
R Vitalit & 
estores Vitality. 
When the hair begins to fade, grows 5 Ir 
= gray, becomes Weak, thin, brittle, und 25 
meee harsh, the vital forees of the organs, on > 
a & & 
Which it dle pre nls, be reestablished ‘Ses 
on by the use of Ayers Hair Vigor. It will A 
3 < cause a new crowth, presenting the lux- 
“236 eat = 
as urianee and color of youth. Every 
woman Who has arrived at the middle 
ave, ond who wishes to retain the original 
beauty of her heir, should use this incomparable remedy. Mrs. 0, ©. Preseott, Is 
Elin st., Charlestown, Mas-., writes: ‘Two years ago about two-thirds of my han 
eame off. It thinned rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On using Ayer’s Hai 


Vigor, the falling stopped, 


lead was completely covered with short hair. 
W. W. Wilkins, Windsor, that erysipelas 


now as ample as before it fell.” 


in the head left his sealp as bald as an infant's. 
rowth of new hair, of the orizinal eolor. 


Hair Visor produced tine 


a new growth commenced, 


and im about 
My hair has continued to grow, 


The use of less than a boiile of Aver's 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


THE KEYSTONE, 


WASHER 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, anc! with Lees Injuryto 
any manufacturer to produce a 
Machine Warranted FIVE 
and Satisfaction Saspuneeee The only 
Washer that can be clam toan 
tub like ringer. Made of le 
iron,gal vanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-@ 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry arem 
from per Retail price, 
Sample to agenta, 83. Also our celebrated 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
Usfaotion. 


And all giving perfect sa 


__.ACENTS WANTED. 


— <= x; 


—-.. 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE PRICE. 


TELL YOUR WIFE 


Attempts ure made t. im off Imitations 
and Counterfeits chilled’ At utomatir etc., on 
the well-known reputation an | merit © {the Willcox 
& Gibbs ** Automatic’ or Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
w orld. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied onl, from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
in all ipal Cities, 
usiness Estal ed in ISA), 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machiner Complete 
for Actu Worksho Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Baws, Scroll Saws. Forim- 
ers, Mortisers. Tenoners, etc., 
etc. Machines on trial it desired. 
yoy Catalogue and 


w.F. JOuN BARN 


for 

eu bject. 
has successfully 
reared more children 
than foods 


For sale by tT. every | weeté. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


Garden 
F 


The Success” Hatcher. The sim 
in the market. How to 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make | it profitable. ‘Desig mee if 
Poultry uses, Keunels, &c. aitry 
Fixtures of all kinds. a, to . the Garden ab 

. Fencing of all kinds. lilastrated C 
quarto size, pP., containing above information 
and much more, sent on of Address 


BROCK 
Mfrs. and Importers, Y. 


| 


the workers a 


| 
eee 
| 
in | 
| 
| 
Poultry 
ve Ponds, 
? 
| 
2 othing =, plest for plain or decor 
= of great moment to 4 
> exe ws for any rea- 
son ar ble to f 
muc culty an Druggists. Stationers, News 
ty risk. Send to Wookrieh | Faney Goods dealers, 
Co, Palmer, Mass | 
a’ 


Feb. 5, 1885. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. | 


THE 
UBLISHER'S ‘Besk. 


_ 


NEw York, Fenav: ARY 5, 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO- DAY. 


Pulpit of To-Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred E. Rose, Weatfield, 
N. the aubacription price of which ta 
81.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication of 
Henry Ward HBeecher’s sermons, aa 
formerly published in the ** Plymeuth 
Pulpit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons from such renowned 
preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
ete.,twoof Mr. Beecher's sermona each 
month, ** The Pulpit of To-Day’’ haa a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation, 
and the addition of Mr. Beecher'’s ser- 
mona will undoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
went with the proprietor weare enabled 
to offer to our subacribers The Christian 
Union and ** Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both 
papers together to one address, one year, 
for the sum of 33.50. 


THE MUTUAL'S FINANCIAL MARVEL. 


One of the chief marvels of modern finance 
is disclosed in the fact that the assets of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, amounted, on the Sist of December, 
1884, to the amazing figure of $103,876,178.51, 
witbin less than six millions of dollars of the 

‘capital of all the banks in New York State 
combined. Although this wonderful result 
bas been attained in the short period of forty 
years, by a company which started with no 
capital, with no experience in life insurance, 
and with no prestige to aid it, it, per se, is not 
the greatest marvel. We tind, on the con 
trary, in the words of Frederick 8. Winston, 
President of the Company, addressed to the 
trustees, on the occasion of touching the one 
bundred million mark, a greater marvel yet. 
Said he: *‘ These assets are on a gold basis 
of valuation, and ure believed to be worth, in 
open market, the amount now placed upon 
them. And, thank (iod! it is a clean pile— 
large as it is. Nota dishonest dollar is in it. 
Oppression, trickery, (leception, usury, sharp 
practice, have not added a penny to its accu- 
mulations. We bave had this simple watch- 
word for our guidance—EQUITY ; and no man, 
woman, or child can truthfully charge this 
Company with voluntarily withholding that 
which was his or her due, or with strivingto 
avoid its just obligations.’’ 

The current statement published this week, 
in detail, shows : 

The Company has tn force 114,504 policies, 
insuring 

It paid last year to policy-holders, $15,923,- 
062.10. 

It paid to policy -holders, in all, $216,04,- 
211.28, and has received from tho same 
sources, $276, 237,643.90. 

It has on hand belonging to policy-bolders, 


$108,876,178.51, which by the standard of 
four and one-balf cent., established by 
the laws of the State of New York, will en- 
able the Mutual! to pay al! its obligations as 
they mature, and leave a surplus of over 
$12,000,000. 

Well might President Winston prefece bis 
report by saying, * with devout gratitude 
and sincere satisfaction '’ he and his fellow- 
officers called attention to the marvelous 
financial growth, this magnificent result in 
money, based in transactions greater than 
those of any existing institution, the guiding 
watchword of which is Equity. 


** Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture”’ is a 
valuable work on Hurticulture, giving, as it 
does, full instructions for planting, pruning, 
culture, and management of fruits of all 
kinds, and impartial descriptions of al! 
worthy varieties. It Is a book of over seventy 
pages, with an illuminated cover, elegantly 
printed and embellished with bundreds of 
engravings and several colored plates true 
to nature. Everybody at all interested in 
fruit culture should send to J. T. Lovett, Lit- 
tle Silver, New Jersey, and get acopy. See 
advertisement in this number. 

MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, pre- 
pared with great care to mect the urgent and 
growing demand for a safe and reliable 
antidote for diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Disorders of the pulmonary organs are so 
prevalent and so fatal in our ever-changing 
climate that a reliable antidote has been long 
and anxiously mage for. 


The Mason & Hamlin U pright Pianos are pro- 
nounced to be, like the organs of the same com- 
pany, the best of their kind. The refinement 


and purity of tone attained iu 
oommended.—( Boston J 


them are 
cially 


/PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON SMOKING. 


The eccentric Sunday lecture of Pro- 
fessor Blackie has called out a good deal | 
of comment of various sorts. This is. 
what the “ Pall Mall Gazette "has to say 


of his recommendation of tinging «s a; 


substitute for tobacco : 

* This somewhat alarming suggestion 
was made in the course of a ‘ concert lect- 
ure’ he delivered at Manchester on Wed- 
nesday. ‘lIlow people,’ he said, ‘can get 
through their idle hours I don’t know. In 
railway coaches and other places I see « 
number smoking what they call tobacco. 
Well, whatever may be said about that, 
itis not an intellectual or moral stimulant, 
and the flavor of it is not at all like the 
rosé, or any poetic thing | know of. It is 
essentially a vulgar sort of amusement. 
My amusement is tosing songs. At home 
lam always singing Scotch songs; and 
abroad, when thcse wretches are smok. 
ing, | hum to myself ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” and songs 


of that kind.” Professor Blackie then ad- 
vised his audience ‘todo the same.’ Their 
souls, he informed them, would by this 
means become ‘singing-birds, 
devil won't get near them.’ It is earnestly 
to be hoped that smokers will at least hes. 
itate before they generally adopt this 
advice. Even those persons to whom the 
odor of tobacco is distasteful would, as a 
rule, infinitely prefer it to some Scotch 
melodies. The nation has endured many 
calamities, and borne them bravely , but 
it will probably succumb altogether if 
every smoker tukes to singing ¢ ontinuously 

‘Scots wha hae,’ like Professor Blackie.” 


THE RAT IN THE STATUE. 


There is a story of a Chinese Emperor 
who, one day sitting in his gardens with 
his favorite counselor, talked of the glories 
of the Chinese FEinpire from the begioning 
of the world, the excellence of its laws, 
and the wisdom of its government. ‘‘ My 
friend,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ what is most 
to be feared ina government?” ‘‘In my 
opinion, slre,” replied the minister, ‘‘ the 
thing most to be dreaded is what they call 
the Rat in the Statue.” 

The Emperor not understanding, the 
counselor explained. ‘‘ Sire,”” he said, ‘‘it 
isa common practice to erect statues to 
the genius or deity of the place, and these 
statues are of wood, and hollow within 
and painted without. Now, ifa rat cets 
into one of them, as often happens, and 
makes his abode there, no one knows how 
to get him out. For if they use fire they 
burn the wood, and if they use water they 


wash off the paint ; sothat the regari they 
have for the statue saves the rat that has 
got into it. Such, sire, are in every gov 
ernment those who, without virtue or 
merit, have gained the favor of their 
prince.” 

And such in a republic are the bad 
things, the corrupt practices, the evil in- 
stitutions which, joined with the good ip 
habited by them, have gained the favor of | 
their princes, the people. But the strange 
thing is that the people actually come to 
cherish the rat as not only living in, but 
as actually a part of and essential to the 
statue. This is the case with a vast and 
unthinking multitude in this country. 


JAPANESE DENTISTRY. 


‘* Cress” writes to the New York “‘Sun:” 
‘‘T saw in the ‘Sun’ of January 10 a‘ sun- 
beam’ relating to Japanese dentists, which 
said, ‘‘ They do not frighten their patients 
with an array of steel instruments, but 
pull the teeth with their fingers.” If this 
comparatively painless method of ex- 


tracting molars is in vogue in Japan, why 
not import a few of the dentists to this) 


country ? And if this is so, how is it that 
American and European dentists are in 
such demand and command such high 


prices for their services, both in Japan | 


and China—tive taels ($7) being the price 
for pulling a single tooth! The truth is, 
the Japanese dentist is armed with a few 
small ivory wedges and a mallet, and 
these excite more fear in the breast of the 
average native than all the steel fustru- 
ments in an American dentist’s studio. 
The wedges are driven on eac h side of the 
tooth into the jawbone until the tooth is 
ages and death frequently follows 

ration, inflammution setting in in 


jaw.” 


Sold by all druggtata. §!; 


and the. 


‘An Engineer's Wife 


Mr. H. D. Winans, whose wife's statement is 
given below, ts an engineer on the Michigan Cen- 


| tral Raliroad. He says that many a night, after 


coming home from a hard day's work, he had to 
lose most of his night's rest, caring for his in- 
valid wife. No medical attendance or other 
medicines seemed to do her any good. But 
when she began to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, im 
provement began atonce. She soon rested mach 
better, and Mr. Winans has not lost a night's 
rest since. Mrs. Winans says: ° 
“TT have been in poor health for several years, 
and have tried many medicines, but cid not re 
ceive much or any benefit fromthem I was ad 
vised to try Hood's Sarsaparilla, and did so, I 
have now taken nearly three bottles, and have 
received more benefit from it than from any 
other medicine lever used. 


restlessness during the night, and in the morning 
would get up witha very tired feeling After 
taking only a part of the first bottle I could rest 
well at night and feel refreshed when 1 woke 
up. I mustsay that Hood's Sarsaparilla is all 
itis recommended to Mars. H. D. Wisans, 
210 East Mason Street, Jackson, Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
six 


by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


in ovals its price ASS TORY seller, 
Made in a variety of od, and prices, Sl vy first. 
class dealers every where ware «of we 
tations. None genuine aut Ball's name 
CHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Hl. 


And 13 Lispenard Street. 
CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
govern the operations of digestion and nu 


on ich 


trition, and by a careful application of the fine | 
has | 


prope rtles of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Ep 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately favored 
beverage, 
bills. It is by the Judicious use of such articles cf 
diet that a constitution may be gradually bullt up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin 
arcund us, ready to attack wherever there ts a wea 
~iot. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep | 
[ng ourselves well fortified with blood, and a 
properly nourished frame.”—[Civ 
Re simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
half th Grocers, labeled thus: 
AM BS EP 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, Bagiené. | 


-—— 


CHURCH EQ UIPMENT. 


No. t SU iT 


Terry, 
86 
SMALL 
& CO., 

Boston, 
Masse. 


Catalocues sent 


CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pulpite, Communion Tables, eit. 
Send for Hand-Boek, trea te 


J. R. LAME, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire — Farms,ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, Oo. 


_MeSHANE FOUNDRY 


c Clocks, ‘ete. Thy arches. 


& Co, Maltimore, 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS | 


For Churches, Schoola, 
Chimesand Pealsa. For more thanhalf 
century noted for superiori 


My trouble being | 
caused by indigestion, 1 was much troubled with | 


| 


New York (ity. | 


which may save us many heavy docwrs’ | 


1 Service Gazette. 


etc, also | 


BEST THING KNOWN 
W ASHING«= BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAz 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without a 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well desigued to mislead. PEARLENE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways beara the ahove symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 


99-inch Border for - - $20.00 


ew Gold, - - - 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 
papera room, - - 5.00 
| Without Gold, - 3.00 
THE THOS. FAYE. C0., 
810 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
NeW aste. 
No Treuble. 
jAlways Ready. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur? 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has tarce 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom, 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sold by Grocers ey irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Max 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 


Folding Chatr Co, New Haven.Ct, 


sumptueusly 


W 
trated book of over 70 pares. 
It how to fruits of all 
kinds, give ~hon TALL 
of ‘all WORT hy SMA Lu 


FRUITS = repre 

senting the atock ia 

ic United States. It contains full in<tructions for planting, 
pruning, and obtaining Frult Trees and P ants, and 
is replete with le tu all interested In iit 
culture, especially b cm. FP with ‘platen 10 
eents; without pl cents ec-Lists F 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Great isgrowing and distributing 
OSES deliver strong Pot ants 2 

nediale bloom, oly by mail at Post © 

1; 12 100 ‘S12, Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9, 3,8 ID FOR 4 


aceording tovalue Send at New Guide, 76 pp 
yy my illus. and choose from over JOO tinest sorta 
A ‘TH INGEE & CONARD 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester coe 


*.* ~& 
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